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Leads ALL OTHERS in Purity, Wholesomeness and Popular Price 
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€)': SIX EAGLES MINES, located in Okanogan Co., Wash., are among the best known 














mines in that state and Mave the largest and most continuous ore bodies. 
They also carry the best average values. Starting in at $12 a ton on the surface, they have 
increased to an average of $40 per ton at the 210 feet level in the shaft. The company owns 
eight full claims, lying in a solid group with three other parallel veins which also carry good values. 











After having fully demonstrated the size and value of its ore bodies, and that they increased in value and size 
with depth, the company decided to start a tunnel which, by running 1200 feet, will cut all four of the veins and 
give a depth of goo feet on the main Eagle vein 

This will do away with all expensive hoisting of ore and pumping of water, will reduce the cost of mining 
more than one-half, and all the veins can be worked from this tunnel, 

It is estimated that we have over $10,000,000.00 worth of ore met in Eagles Nos. 5 and 6 alone, above the 
tunnel level, and they can be mined for 5,000 feet below that level. The Six Eagles properties are all true-fissure 
veins, and it is the history of all mining that fissure veins increase in size and value with depth. 

On November 14th ground was first broken for this new tunnel, and on January 14th it was in 240 feet, making 
an average of 4 feet a day from the start, besides erecting engine house for new drills and compressors, and a 
machine and blacksmith shop; and by the 1st of February we will have compressor and drills installed, and will be 
able to make even better headway 

We expect to strike the first ledge before the 1st of February, but will push on for the main Eagle ledge, when 
we will have one of the biggest mines and best dividend payers in Washington. Twenty-two men are now on 
our pay-rolls. 

We have been selling Six Eagles stock about eight months, We have sold to all kinds, classes and conditions 
of people. Among them are lawyers, physicians, farmers, mechanics, laborers and twenty-six bankers. Our 
stock is as safe an investment as Government bonds. No one will or can lose his money by buying Six Eagles 
stock. It is worth nearly $2.00 a share now, and we thoroughly believe that within three years you cannot buy a 
share of Six Eagles stock short of $68. The price of our stock is 


50 cents per Share, 10 per cent off for Cash. 


This price will look very cheap to you inside of 90 days. We have a very low capitalization ($1,500,000.00), 
and, only figuring the ore above the tunnel, we have $7.00 per share. We have sold the stock to all our relatives 
and friends, and are urging them to buy more. It is the best investment, in our judgment, that can possibly be 
made. If you want to be sure of getting a block of stock that will make you rich, buy Six Eagles stock forthwith, 


We have almost every conceivable kind of recommendation. We have many bankers among our 
Our ore was awarded stockholders. Every man who has seen the mines has bought stock. We have newspapers, maga- 
zines, banks and capitalists recommending our stock as a safe and sure investment. The money to 
the BRONZE MEDAL, sr egy wats. . ‘wid diet Gaia tine ' . 
: , complete the development and put the mines on a dividend-paying basis has been guaranteed us. 
which was the Third ‘There is no risk whatever in buying the stock. We expect to pay dividends by December rst next. 
: : [he stock is cheap as dirt at 50 cents. It is cheap at $1.00. It is a good ‘‘buy” now at $1.50. 
Highest Prize awarded athayes F Beis hayes $1.5 
After seeing the mines, no one would or could complain at the price of the stock 


at the Pan American Chink of this: —The ore can be mined and milled, hauled and smeltered, for less than $6.00 a 
o34i ton, leaving us a net profit on every ton of about $34.00. Do you want anything better? Isn't this 

Exposition at Buffalo, Sa net pr ot ery oO a ye 34.00 oO yc ant \ g - te Fon 
investment good enough for anyone? We can sell to anyone who will thoroughly investigate us. 


and this out of about You can buy the stock by paying 20 per cent down, and the balance in four equal monthly pay- 
. ment We have over $1,000,000.00 worth of ore blocked out, new machinery installed, and our 

four hundred compet- a: 2 ar 8a pee reaet pcemadian er woe . 
: mines are known as superlatively good properties from one end of the state to the other. Send for 
itors. our porspectus, and get the magnificent report the Ohio capitalists made upon their return from the 
mines a short time ago. One man bought 10,000 shares after thoroughly inspecting the property. 
1ave sold large blocks of stock to men who have spent their whole lives in mining. There is very little stock 


ale, and the price will advance to 75 cents or $1.00 within six months. Buy now—before it is too late. 


Send all communications, and make all checks payable, to the 


IX EAGLES MINING COMPANY 


61 LLOANTAND:- TRUST BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS, ‘MINNESOTA. 


This magazine is well acquainted with the Six Eagles Company and its honest, careful management, and also with the development 
work already Guic upon Hs properiies. Stock in this company is believed to be as safe and sure a mining investment as can be made. 
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TWO GREATEST POWERS 
ON EARTH. 





CLAY COUNTY 


IS RAPIDLY COMING TOTHE FRONT 








In this county farmers are raising not only No. 1 
hard wheat, but are breeding as high grade live 
stock and making as excellent dairy products as 
can be produced in the Red River Valley. The 
reason for this is plain. &% 8% 8% 8 


In Clay county the farmers find that succulent 

grasses grow abundantly and make excellent 

forage for live stock. They find that the tim- 

ber affords excellent protection for stock from 

ot the chilling winds in spring and fall. The 
C abundant supply of living water keeps stock 
well watered and prevents drouth, They also find 


that corn and potatoes can be most profitably 
raised in connection with the breeding of stock. 








CAN YOU NOT DO AS WELL AS THE 
CLAY Coe TF ¥ FARMER? 








We have a hundred thousand acres of choice farm 
lands in Clay and adjoining counties, which we will 
sell you at cheaper rates and more favorable terms 
than you can rent for in Iowa and Illinois. We 
pay railroad fare to purchasers of 160 acres or more. 








THE VARLAND LAND COMPANY 


General Offices, Globe Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. Buffalo Center, la, 


Branch Offices, Felton, Minn., and Bismarck, North Dakota. 











THE BEST 
PREPARED ROOFING 


ON THE MARKET IS 


Tron Brand 
700,000 SQ. FEET 


on the buildings of the St. Paul Union 
Stockyards Co. at South St. Paul since 
1897. It’s in good condition today. 


WRIGHT, BARRETT, STILWELL CO., 


Manufacturers, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 

















AQUILA ~ ~ 


A CLEAR HAVANA CIGAR. 
EQUAL TO IMPORTED. 
MADE IN THE NORTHWEST. 


KUHLES & STOCK, 
MAKERS, 
ST. PAUL. 








Organized in 1880.- 


Minnesota 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 


Home Office, St. Paul, Minn. 


TIMOTHY R. PALMER, DOUGLAS PUTNAM, 
President. Secretary. 
DR. CHARLES LYMAN GREENE, Medical Director. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 


CHARLES H. BIGELOW, President St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Co, 


| MAURICE AUERBACH, President Union Bank, and St. Paul Title and 


Trust Co, 
GEN. JOHN B. SANBORN, John B. & E. P. Sanborn, Attorneys. 
CRAWFORD LIVINGSTON, Capitalist and Ex President St. Paul Gas 
Light Co. 
JAMES F. R. FOSS, Ex President Nicollet National Bank, Minneapolis. 
KENNETH CLARK, President Merchants National Bank, 


ALBERT H. LINDEKE, Lindeke, Warner & Schurmeier, Wholesale Dry 
Goods, 


Assets, over $1,700,000.00, Insurance in Force, about $15,000,000,00. 
Liabilities,$1,000,000.00. Surplus, over $600,000.00. 


The Only Minnesota Company Operating on the Old Line Plan. 


Liberal .C t d 
Agents Wanted. pesittbie Territory. 


Field Managers: CLARENCE E. SECOR; J. A. O'SHAUGHNESSY, 





THE OCCIDENTAL 





Before buying stock in any mining or oil company, a man 
should satisfy himself that the company has real mining or 
real oil property back of the stock. 

In the case of The Occidental Ten Companies, one of the 
largest and most successful oil companies operating in Califor 
nia, all risk is climinated—every acre of the property 
owned is in proven oil territory, and in this territory the 
companies already have a first-class producing well. 
It is not going too far to say thatstock can be bought in the 
Occidental Ten Companies with absolutely no risk. 

Here is the condensed history of the enterprise: The Oc 
cidental Oil Company owns and controls 11,000 acres in Kern 
County, California, the greatest oil- producing county 
in that famous oil- producing state. ‘To facilitate the 
speedy development of this immense acreage, the ten 
company plan was adopted; that is to say, ten subsidiary 
companies, each having 200 acres of this oil land, are now do- 
ing the work that would otherwise have to be done by the 
parent company alone. This is what gives rise to the present 
name, “The Occidental Ten Companies.” The plan of this 
combine is as follows: Ten companies,organized to operate upon 
lands of the Occidental Oil Company, have incorporated under 
a uniform plan of organization, and have combined in certain 
respects for mutual aid and security. There has been es 
tablished by the Occidental Oil Company management a 
security fund of $50,000 for the purpose of providing 
each of these ten companies with the required drill- 
ing outfit and casings, such equipment to be paid for 
when and only when the company has a producing 
oil well. The incorporators of each of the Ten Companies 
furnish the money necessary to sink a well to oil in paying 
quantities, thus absolutely proving the land. C4 

Each company is separately incorporated with a capital of 
500,000 shares, of a par value of $1 each, under the laws of a 
state that makes its stock fully paid and non-assessable. 

Each company has its own officers, and is managed by its 
own board of directors. In consideration of 125,000 shares 
of its capital stock, each company secures 200 acres of land 
from the Occidental Oil Company. The incorporators of each 
company secure another 125,000 shares of its capital stock for 
a sum sufficient in amount to more than drill the first well to 
oil. Each company agrees to pool another 125,000 shares of 
its capital stock to be sold at a uniform rate of 20 cents per 
share, the proceeds of which will be held in a general fund 
until after oil is struck, and then be used to supply addi- 
tional working capital to pay for its machinery and further 
development. This leaves 125,000 shares as treasury stock. 
If this treasury stock should not be sold, dividends would be 
paid upon a capitalization of but 375,000 shares. 

The management of each of the Ten Companies is com- 
posed of the personal and business friends of the Occidental 
Oil Company. Great care has been exercised by the Occi- 
dental management in granting to others the right to organize 
under its ten-company plan. Men of recognized integrity 
and business standing only, were permitted to incorporate 
these companies. The benefit to the investor in buying this 
pooled stock is apparent. His investment is absolutely sure. 
His money is not invested in prospecting for oil, but in a 
producing company. He pays in his money, and it is re 
ceipted for with the understanding that it is to remain in the 
general tre asury until that one of the Ten-Companies has a 
producing well in which he is entitled to become a member. 
This money creates a trust fund until after oil is struck 
and must necessarily be returned to the investor if oil is not 
struck; but the districts in which these companies will operate 
are already sufficiently developed to make the striking of oil 
practically a certainty. 

How stock is sold: Stock is to be sold irrespective of 
companies, starting at rate of 20 cents pershare. An investor 
may purchase stock in any one of the Ten Companies, 
but where selection of a particular company is not made at 
the time of subscription, the subscribers to the first 125,000 
shares sold will receive stock in the first company striking 
oil in paying quantities. The subscribers to the second 
125,000 shares sold will receive stock in the second com- 
pany striking oil in paying quantities, and so on until 


TEN COMPANIES 


THEIR RICH HOLDINGS IN FAMOUS KERN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


each of the Ten Companies has struck oil, and all of the 
pooled stock has been sold. 

By this plan it is utterly impossible for you to invest 
your money in a non-producing company. 

The latest report shows that “El Rey,” the first one of the 
Ten-Companies to begin drilling, has just struck oil on 
the famous Section 2 in the Sunset district. 

Stock bought now, if bought at once, will be ac 
credited to E! Rey, but this stock will soon be taken 
off the market. 

The Occidental Ten Companies are building Toads, erect- 
ing derricks, and are at work sinking wells constantly. 

A pleasing feature of this strong combination is the fact 
that, when a company has obtained a producing well, it will 
receive the money realized on the sale of its stock, from which 
it will pay the security fund, the cost of its drilling outfit, cas 
ings, etc., step out of the combination, and take care of itself. 
For instance, El Rey, which has just struck oil, will now receive 
the proceeds of the sale of the first 125,000 shares of stock, 
which money has been kept in the Western National Bank of 
San Francisco. 

Here are facts to be remembered: When you buy any of 
this stock, it is in a producing company whieh has one good 
well, about $15,000 in cash, and reserve treasury stock to the 
amount of 125,000 shares, which can be sold, if necessary, to 
obtain funds for further development work. 

The advantage of this ten-company pian lies in the fact 
that, by the co-operation of a number of companies, pipe-lines 
can be run at a minimum expense to each, and contracts can 
be made with Jarge consumers who would pay no atten- 
tion to the small producer, giving a steadier market and 
securing better prices with correspondingly larger dividends. 

The Investment Side: California companies that, 
three years ago, sold their stock at 15 cents a share, are now 
quoted all the way from $3.45 to $9.60 per share, while they are 
paying dividends of 1 to 74g cents per share per month. 
Taking an average of 5 cents per share per month, and $100 in- 
vested in the Occidental Ten Companies at 20 cents per share 
would yield an income of $25.00 a month; and it can be 
stated with absolute truth that the Occidental Ten Com- 
panies have just as good prospects as the companies had that 
we refer to above. ‘i'wo wells per acre on a 40-acre tract, each 
well yielding only 50 barrels daily, would, in three years, pro- 
duc ea value equal to $2,190,000.5 

How can you turn your money over and over more rapidly? 
$25.00 will buy 125 shares; $100 will buy 500 shares; $200 
will buy 1,000 shares, and would one day make you independ- 
ent for life. 

You run no risk; your money will go into a producing 
company. Husbands and wives, sons and daughters, are 
alike interested in doubling and trebling their savings in the 
shortest possible time. 

The proposition here submitted is safe and sure. Send 
us your order for stock now. The day of share selling in 
proven oil fields will soon be past. Such stock will soon be 
bought up by bankers and capitalists who seek the largest pos- 
sible return from theirinvestments. Buy now—to-day—un 
less you wish to pay dollars for what you can now purchase 
for 20 cents. 

This Magazine has been the means of selling thousands of 
dollars’ worth of mining stocks, and it will now help to sell oil 
stocks,—for it never knowingly advertises any company that is 
not honestly conducted and worthy of confidence. 

Our references are the Western National Bank of San 
Francisco, the California Petroleum Miners’ Association, San 
Francisco, and the Bradstreet and Dun’s commercial agencies. 
C. L. Place, Minneapolis agent, refers to the First National 
Bank and to Hon. Charles L. Lewis, Judge of the Supreme 
Court, St. Paul, and to Dr. C. M. Jordan, Superintendent of 
Schools, Minneapolis. The officers of the Occidental Ten 
Companies are men whose names are widely known and above 
reproach. 

Our prospectus, with full information, will be sent to any 
one upon application. Address all letters and make all checks 
and drafts payable to 


C. L. PLACE, FISCAL AGENT, 


508, 509 


New York Building, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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The Northwest Magazine 


_ Established 1883 by E. V. SMALLEY. 


Entered at the Post Office in St. Paul as Second-class matter. 


EDITORIAL. 


VICTOR H. SMALLEY, Editor. 


The Editor is very pleased to consider any Articles, Interesting Photo- 
graphs, or Short Stories on Western subjects that may be submitted. A 
stamped envelope must be sent in every instance to cover postage in case 
of rejection. 

All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed: ‘The 
Editor, The Northwest Magazine, St. Paul, Minn.”’ 


BUSINESS. 
STEPHEN CONDAY, Manager. 

THE TRADE is supplied from the office of the Magazine, and also by The 
American News Co. of New York, and the Minnesota News Co. of St. 
Paul. 

ADVERTISING RATES: 
Reading notices, 40 cents per line count. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 per year, payable in advance. New subscriptions 
cap commence at any time during the year. 

THE PosTaGE to all parts of the United States and Canada is paid by the 
Publishers, Subscribers in Europe should remit so cents in addition 


Per agate line display, 22 cents; per inch, $2.80 


for ocean postage. 

REMITTANCES should be made by Post-Office Money Order, Bank Draft, 
Express Money Order, or by Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

DISCONTINUANCES. The publishers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his Magazine stopped. 

AL. mail should be addressed to 

THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The contents of this Magazine are covered by copyright. 


1/l rights reserved 
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C. E. BRAINARD, SECRETARY AND 


THE PAYETTE VALLEY 





Unrivaled Climate, Rich Soil, Abundant Water Supply, 
Finest Fruit Growing Country known, all deciduous 
Fruits grown to. perfection. Idaho secured the 

FIRST PRIZE for Apples at the WORLD’S FAIR 
in Chicago and Paris; at the OMAHA and BUF- 
FALO Expositions received MORE medals 
than any OTHER State for FRUIT display. 
BOOKLET describing the PAYETTE 
VALLEY will be sent FREE. Address 


New PlymouthLand 
and Colonization 
Company, Limited. 


MANAGER, PAYETTE, IDAHO. 





THIS STEER is the property of W. A. Coughanour, Mayor of 


Payette, Idaho, and was raised from common ranch stock, BUT fed 
ONLY on the nutritious Payette Valley Grasses, no grain whatever. 


Its weight is 2,775 lbs. 





WHERE TO GO--THE PAYETTE VALLEY. 


there than in any valley in the United States, 


FOR INFORMATION as to where, when and how to go, and 


and irrigation 
achievements attained, stock raising, fruits, melons, poultry, business 
natural resources, minerals and 
timber, for prices of improved and unimproved lands and transpor- 


honest facts about the climatic conditions, water 
openings, churches and schools, 


tation rates write 


THE PAYETTE VALLEY REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


A. E. WOOD, Manager. Payette, Idaho. 


WHY? 


Because more desirable and remunerative homes can be acquired 
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Easiest to Read, 
Write and Learn 


The Gregg 
Shorthand System 


S\ stem ers are Pitmanic and 


ni TONES 


conta from "nt MISS F ect from the 
Gre $ < ( “co r ts : and evening school. In 

. ; s Rest t ns Vrite f prospectus t seeded 
JONES Kasota Bu g. Please ment Tue Noxruwest 
M MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 








The leading musical college in the Northwest. 


tee Johnson School 


Of Music, Oratory, and Dramatic Art. 
All branches taught Catalogue free. 
GUSTAVUS JOHNSON, Director 
40 to 44 Eighth St. 8S. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Please mention Northwest Magazine) 














Minneapolis Cjassical School 


Select Boarding and Day School 


Morgan Hall,Department for Boys.Fits for Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton, West Point & Annapolis. 
Graham Hall, Department for Girls. Fits for 
Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Brynmawr 

Both schools offer resident pupils the pleasures 
and advantages of a good home with the train- 
ing and systematic life of a good school. 

2244 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn, 




















(The Northwestern Piano Organ 
Conservatory of 


Voice Violin 
Elocution Languages | 
25 Teachers 500 Pupils { 

oS <1 | Established in 1885 
Minneapelis, Minn) Catalogue Free 
__ Clarance A Marshall, Director _ x . 

















A School forthe People. Established 1897 


yh Minneapolis School of Music 


64 12TH STREET SOUTH, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 

Violin, Harmony, Guitar, Vocal, 
Elocution, Theory, Mandolin, and Chorus Singing. 
Noted for Progressive Methods and Low Prices. 
For particulars address Andreas Rohne, Director. 


Piano, Organ, 





MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL or FINE ARTS 


Established 1886. Instruction in Drawing and Painting from the Ob- 
ject and from Life. Class in Decorative Design. Day and Evening 
Classes. ROBERT KOEHLER, Director, Public Library Building 
Minneapolis 





PUSH PLUCK’ PERSEVERANCE 


yee INTERNATIONAL CORRESPOND- 
ENCE SCHOOLS OF SCRANTON, PA. 








Afford an excellent opportunity to 
study for advancement in 
EIGHTY DIFFERENT BRANCHES 
of work You can earn 
you learn Organized in 1891. 
$2,250,000 paid up stock capital. 336 
teachers and assistants. 3,000 em- 
ployes. 380,000 students, of which 
nearly 4,000 reside in Twin Cities. 
For further particulars call or address 


while 














ST. PAUL AGENCY, 


413 Pioneer Press Building, 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 




















RASMUSSEN’S 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS SCHOOL 


310 Globe Building, St. Pauli, Minn., and Stillwater, Mian. 
The only schools in their respective cities recom- 
mended by the author of Gregg’s Shorthand. Stu- 
Seats may enter any time. rite for free cata- 
ogue. 





if You Eater THE ECLECTIC BUSINESS 
COLLEGE now, you will be prepared for a 
position by Spring. — 


Write at once for free 
s A#aAhhaAhnaana’en 
J. N. BALZER, President, 

41-2 Washington Ave., Minneapolis, Mian. 


Catalogue 





Is pleasant and profitable 
PHOTOGRAPHY to all who learn the art. 
We teach it. For full par- 
ticulars address NORTHWESTERN COLLEGE OF 


PHOTOGRAPHY, Dept. N., 811 Nicollet Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Graham Shorthand Institute 


125 words per minute in 

days by our famous Oaford 
° Method of teaching. F = 

per cent of all Court repo: 

ers in the United States use 

it. Why? Because it’s the 
best. We have students whose apeed registers 176 
vords per minute. Write for particulars. Investigate. 


421 N. Y. Life Bida. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Minnesota Barber Institute 


Teaches the Barber Trade thoroughly, 
scientifically, and in the shortest pos- 
sible time. Write for particulars. 





| 
| 




















eed oe 
APERT CCHOOL OF CHORTHAN 
aed 
And Reporters’ Post-Graduate Course for 
Stenographers. A Course for Beginners. 
A Course for Stenographers. Day and even- 
ing sessions. Good Stenographers. Good 
Positions. 303 Manhattan Building, St. Paul, 
Minn. Maleom Emory Nichols, Court Reporter 
s — 

















109 Nicollet @ve., MINNE@POLIS, MINN. | 








[MINNESOTA COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Special inducements to students entering now. Write at once for prospectus and terms. 


316 NICOLLET AVENUE, - - - 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








ARTHUR BERGH 


TENOR 


Raudenbush Building. 





ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 








OSHKOSH BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Established in 1869. The oldest, most thorough, 
most successful School of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Bookkeeping, Etc., in the Northwest. Positions 
always await Gree. For full particulars 
address, GETT, Proprietor, 

P. O. Box 24, Oshkosh, Wis. 








EAST 7® ST. 





Two weeks’ trial given. 
IF YOU WANT TO LEARN 
ABOUT THE WEST »% »% * 


THE NORTHWEST 
MAGAZINE 


1S A GOOD TEACHER. 








SLEEPING CAR LINE TO YOUNGS 
TOWN AND NEW CASTLE, PA. 

On and after Sunday, November 24th, a draw- 
ing room sleeping car running from Chicago via 
Alliance and Youngstown, U., to New Castle, Pa., 
Union Station daily at 7 p. 


NEW 


will leave Chicago 
m. over Pennsylvania Lines, arriving Youngs- 
town 6.35 a. m., New Castle 7.35 a. m. Return- 
= — car will leave Now Castle 7 p. m., 
gstown 7.40 p. m., daily, arrive Chicago 8 
a.m. Reserve space though H. R. Dering, A. G. 
P. Agt., 248 South Clark st., Chicago. 
Dibbs (facetiously)—“This is a picture of my 


wife’s first husband.” 
Dobbs—“Great snakes! 
ing idiot! But I didn’t 
married before she met you.” 
Dibbs—“She wasn’t; that was a picture of my- 
self at the age of twenty.”’ 


What a brainless look- 


know your wife was 


The Bride—“John, do you know anything about 
| high balls?’’ 
Cook—““Why, er—r,’ y—yes.” 
“Then I wish you would cook several for my 
usband’s dinner. I heard him tell a friend that 
he dearly loved shem.”’ 





ORIENTAL 
TRADE 





HE hope of commercial and agricultural 


America, A fact not yet fully compre- 
hended, Keep your eye on the Orient. 


GREAT NORTHERN RY. 


**Across America”’ to Asia. 





Information and Rates, 413 Broadway, N. ¥ 
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THE HOLES MATCH MACHINE and all improvements thereon are the property of the 
Washington Match Company. 
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THE HOLES MATCH MACHINE is the only automatic Match Machine in existence 
today, and will turn out the finished product at a saving of four-fifths the cost of production, and 
50 per cent in material. 
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FACTORY, which is nearing completion as fast as men and money can push it, is 
200x200 feet and four stories high. A spur from the Northern Pacific track runs through our 
We can load direct on board vessels from either side of our factory. 








shipping department. 
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MARKET. The world is our market, and our first year’s product is contracted for at 
regular prices for cash. 
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INVESTMENT. Washington Match Company Stock at ONE DOLLAR per share is 
the best investment offered today. The opportunity to buy at this figure will not last long. 
Stock will bery shortly be placed at par, $5.00 per share. Be quick; buy now. All stock erders 
must be accompanied by Bank Draft, Postal or Express Money Order. 
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Our private telegraph cipher explaining ST. rere MINN. Orders for future delivery of Grain and 
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ITS BENEFITS 
By Osborne Howes 


Vice-Chairman of Reciprocity Committee, Boston Chamber of Commerce. 


The industrial condition of the United States has undergone 
in the last few years an almost revolutionary change. Not only 
has there been a marvelous increase in almost all classes of 
production, so that the outputs of our fields, our mines and our 
workshops would readily supply our national needs by the con- 
stant labor of our people for ten or eleven months in the year, 
but we have found, by the prompt and efficient utilization of 
our resources and through the employment of labor-saving de- 
vices, that there are relatively few commodities that we can- 
not produce’ and sell in the markets of foreign countries at 
prices which compel their purchase, when their manifest su- 
periority to competing commodities of native production is 
taken into account. This has led to an enormous, and, in the 
commercial history of the world an unparalleled, expansion in 
our foreign trade. Our exports of every description have 
poured outward in an ever increasing volume, and the discov- 
ery has come to others, as well as to us, that instead of being a 
nation limited in our commerce to the few products over which 
our natural resources have given us an easy command, we 
are more than the peers of all other nations in productive abili- 
ty and are destined, if our onward career is not checked, to 
become the workshop of the world. 

This discovery, which has justly inspired Americans with a 
patriotic pride in the energy and vitality of their country, has 
caused genuine and widespread alarm in quite a number of 
the foreign countries whose markets we have broadly invaded. 
Pleasing as it may be to us that all nations are to be tributary 
to our industries, the out-classed foreigners can hardly be ex- 
pected to share in our enthusiasm. In nearly all of the great 
producing nations of the world the so-called “American peril” 
is felt to be a real one, and one which should be guarded against 
by copying in a more or less comprehensive manner the policy 
of trade exclusion which for many years we have followed. 

We shall have no ground for complaint if the tariff taxes on 
our goods, especially those that compete with native industries, 
are raised by Germany, Austria, Italy, France, and Canada, 
and even possibly by England, to approximately the point of 
exclusion. The leaf would be one borrowed from our own 
books. Yet no one who has studied the trend of foreign pub- 


lic opinion can doubt that the movement of popular sentiment 
is in that direction. 

In the year 1903 the various trade treaties that the European 
nations have with each other expire by limitation. Already 
plans are making to form new tariffs upon which new* trade 
agreements are to be based, and in all cases the principal ob- 
jective point appears to be the exclusion of American wares. 

What effect will such treatment have upon the industrial de- 
velopment of the United States? In the fiscal year 1895 our 
export trade was valued in round numbers at $800,000,000. In 
I90I it was $1,500,000,000. This enormous gain has been con- 
temporaneous with our wonderful industrial prosperity. But 
has it not also been to a large degree the cause of that pros- 
perity? It has drawn off at full prices the surplus products of 
our industries—surpluses which, if they had not found a free 
and profitable outlet, would have congested the home market, 
forced down prices, caused the shutting up of the workshops, 
and obliged the farmer to dispose of his crops on an unremu- 
nerative basis. If the estimates of our statisticians are to be 
trusted, the American people can abundantly supply their own 
needs by the constantly applied labor of from forty-two to forty- 
five weeks in a year. A favorable foreign vent for our products 
must be found if American capital and labor are to be steadily 
and profitably employed for the full twelve months; otherwise 
there will be congestion, a lowering of prices, want of business 
confidence, and industrial stagnation. Now that we have ad- 
justed our industries to a volume of export trade equal to 
$1,500,000,000 a year, we need to maintain it at that level, or 
to increase it, if our industrial prosperity is to continue. Throw 
this trade back, as by foreign hostility to it it may be thrown 
back, to the level of six years ago, and the business conditions 
of this country will undergo a terrible change for the worse. 

Bearing in mind that the year 1903 is a critical one, in which 
new foreign tariffs are to go into force; bearing also in mind 
that the public and confidential reports which our diplomatic 
and consular representatives have been sending to the admin- 
istration at Washington have all indicated that under these 
new tariffs American products will be heavily taxed, I wish 
you would read once again, and read as you should this time be- 
tween the lines, the wonderfully suggestive and even prophetic 
words that the late President McKinley uttered in that mem- 
orable last speech which he delivered in Buffalo on Septem- 


ber 5. He realized that we have come to a parting of the 








ways; that we have outgrown the self-contained conditions of 
our past; that the well-being of our industries is now to quite 
a degree dependent upon foreign patronage, and that our na- 
tional trade policy must be so shaped that these customers of 
ours shall not be taken from us. 
What has thus far been said bears upon the general question 
I wish now to call your attention to that 
These 5,500,- 
border, are 


of trade expansion 
part of it which relates to our trade with Canada. 


000 people living immediately across our northern 


not only more nearly like us in language and in political and 
social usages than any other people on earth, but they are, man 
that we have. Only two 


England and Germany, bought of us last year 


for man, the best foreign customers 


foreign nations, 


as freely as the Canadians; while our sales to them were greater 
than our sales in Mexico and in all of the countries of Central 
and South America combined. They bought more of our ex- 
ports classed as manufactures than any other foreign nation. 
Surely in seeking to safeguard our foreign trade the Canadians 
are a people whose equitable claims to consideration we can- 
not afford to ignore 

There is yet another aspect to this question. It seems to be 
recognized that the healthful growth of the United States re- 
quires that we shall have from time to time some form of ter- 
ritorial expansion. If in the future 
this should seem necessary there is 
no extension of our national limits 
which would be more natural than 
that which brought about a union 
of the Anglo-Saxon people of the 
American continent 


and gave to 
| 
i 


the United States a territoria 


equal to that which we 


area 


now have, 


and possessed of 


unlimited but as 


yet undeveloped natural resources. 


This union can never be satisfac. 
torily brought about by force. If 
it 1s to come as it should come. it 
must™be by binding the Canadians 
so closely to us by bands of trade 


that their interests and ours shall be 
as nearly as possible identical. 


\+ th t 
At the present time the Canadians 


are justly dissatisfied with our man- 
< 

They have in 

creased their purchases of us four- 

told within the last 

while, 


ner of treating them 


twenty years, 


barring gold, silver and cop 
buy from them but little 
1880. They 
have put upon their free list about 
half of what they import from the 
United States 
valorem. We 

just mentioned, 


per ores, w 
more than we did in 
OSBORNE HOWES, 


and tax the remainder about 25 per cent ad 
tax nearly all Canadian products, except those 
and our average tax rate is in the neighborhood 
his policy was originally adopted at the sug- 


those who believed that the Canadians were so far 
dependent upon the American market 


of 50 per cent 


gestion ot 
for the disposal of their 
wares that, if we closed our doors against them, they would get 
down upon their knees and beg to be taken into the American 
Union. It was a grievously mistaken policy; 
can be led, but 


an Anglo-Saxon 
The result has been the 
Trade 


instead of 


people never drive n 
industrial development of Canada on independent lines. 
channels have and West 


as they should have been run, North and South 


been formed running East 
Canada’s great 
railway system has been built on lines parallel with your West- 


ern roads. Trade which should be tributary to you has been 
deflected Eastward. The Canadians have found for themselves, 
in Europe, the markets which we have denied to them. They 


were never less dependent upon us for trade than they are today, 
and we were never more dependent upon their good will as 
while the sentiment, 
which was a pronounced factor in the public mind of Canada 
twenty years ago, has now almost entirely disappeared. 


purchasers of our products; annexation 


The danger which we have to fear on the side of Canada is 
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within a reasonable time come to some 
trade understanding with her, either the Canadian tariff will be 
made, so far as our products are concerned, in most respects 
similar to that which we now have in force, in which event our 
annual sales of $110,000,000, would drop to half that amount; 
or, through a customs federation established between England 
and her colonies, English goods will be admitted into Canada 
almost duty free, while England will impose a duty upon foreign 
—in this case American—products which enter in England into 
competition with the agricultural products of Canada and other 
English colonies. This last change, in view of the English 
need of more revenue from customs and the growing sentiment 
favoring imperial federation, is not so improbable as a short 
time ago it would have appeared. In that event, you in the 
West and hitherto constant market in 
England seriously curtailed. This transatlantic market can best 
be assured in the future by a friendly trade agreement between 
Canada and the United States 


this: Unless we can 


would find your great 


If Canada were a part of our common country, almost every 
American would welcome the change: and what the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce asks of you is that you give your active 
support to the movement to bring these two countries as near 
together in the business interests of their people as it is possible 
to have them brought, while each 
maintains its political independence. 
Not only would such a course be a 
wise one on broad general grounds, 
but, unless some such action is 
taken, it is almost inevitable that the 
American people will forfeit a large 
part of the trade of those who, for 
some past, been their 
best customers. 


ITS DRAWBACKS 
By 6. B. Walker 


of Minnneapolis. 


years have 


In considering the subject of 
reciprocity we find upon careful ex- 
amination that it involves many 
complications difficulties that 
do not appear upon a general or su- 
perficial view of the subject 

The first and most important one 
involves the question of the founda- 
tion principle of our industrial life 
as compared with that of other na- 
tions. Our system is one of higher 
wages, and in many respects higher 
prices of commodities; that is to 
say higher cost of production when 
we take the best which our advan- 
tages will enable us to do and compare them with the advan- 
tages. of our competitors. Those with whom we deal are based 
on a system of low wages and low prices on most commodities, 
and particularly those of manufacturers. 

Our strongest competitor, namely, England, has placed her 
free-trade basis that demands of them competition 
with wages at the lowest point for equal production, in order 
that they may compete with all the world in its open market. 

For this reason there is so large a class of productions which 
England in particular and other nations in general can produce 
at lower rates than we can meet, that a general, open, free ex- 
change of commodities would bankrupt our country and place 
us, so long as the condition exists, in hard times, and perhaps 
worse conditions. 


and 


BOSTON, MASS. 


people on : 


And if other nations shall ask of us to throw open our ports 
to a free exchange of any or all of their commodities now dutia- 
ble with us as they are willing to do with admitting all of our 
productions, they are asking us that which we cannot reasona- 
bly concede. To accomplish this we must reduce our cost of 
production to the level of that in Europe, and then wait through 
years of hard times, or worse than hard times, before we can 
accomplish or reach a basis for successful competition. 

This is a proposition that even the free trader will not openly 
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advocate, but in advocating free trade they are recommending a 
policy which, if adopted, would inevitably lead to this leveling 
of wages. 

It will certainly not be conducive to the welfare of any party 
in this country who would voluntarily enter upon a policy based 
upon this presumption; for it is doubtful if this country could 
be carried through to that point without more serious conditions 
than even panics, hard times, and the silent suffering of its peo- 
ple. 

If, then, we are not prepared to enter upon this revolution 
in our industrial system, the question naturally arises, how far 
can other nations ask us to concede our home market without 
adopting the system of low-wage competition? And when this 
question is raised, there immediately arises the difficulty of se- 
lecting or finding any protected industries that can be, without 
injustice to those engaged in such occupations, made to con- 
tribute to the advantage of our foreign competitors. 

Not only this, but whenever in our experience we launch the 
proposition to sacrifice the duties, or any considerable propor- 
tion of them, on commodities that need protection, or which are 
now protected and presumably need protection, we begin im- 
mediately to encroach upon the field of the labor of the other 
producers in the country. 

For as soon as any particular in 
dustrial population are deprived of 
their employment at profitable rates, 
they will of necessity crowd upon 
other occupations and soon tend to 
overstock the labor market as well 
as the stock of industrial produc- 
tions. 

And while a general broad view 
of good will towards the rest of the 
world, and a desire to harmonize the 
interests of all nations with those of 
our own, is one all will approve, we 
must at the same time regard it as 
our paramount duty to protect the 
interests of our own people and not 
sacrifice them for the purpose of 
benefiting others who may be less 
successful in competing with the 
world’s trade. 

And in discussing this question, 
I think there is one feature of our 
great trade balance which we should 
more fully consider and present to 
consideration. 
annual 


our competitors for 
This apparently enormous 
balance in our favor is only a par- 
results of 
each year’s dealings with the outside world. 


tial view of the actual 
We are not by any 
means gaining, as shown by our trade balance. There are sev- 
eral large and some smaller items that very materially shrink 
this down much nearer an equal deal. 

In the first place, one great draft upon our country going, 
as a contribution to Europe, just the same as though it were 
part of our annual trade payments, is the expenditure of Ameri- 
can travelers in Europe. The Swiss Republic reported some 
time ago over 200,000 Americans passing through Switzerland 
in one year. The steamship returns show less than ‘this of 
cabin passengers, but of cabin and all others more than a quar- 
ter of a million. Assuming as a safe figure that there are 
125,000 travelers taking out and expending $1,000 each per year, 
it would give us $125,000,000 per year. Then if we add the 
undervaluation of goods imported and returned at less than the 
actual price paid for the same, which probably exceeds 20 per 
cent of the actual returns, it will give us $150,000,000 more. 

If we add to this our share of the $300,000,000 on the freight 
paid European vessels, it will add another $150,000,000; and to 
this also add the item of interest and dividends paid to Europe 
on our stocks, bonds and mortgages, say $75,000,000 more, and 
consider that the Chinese send their $12,000,000 to $15,000,000 
of gold out of the country, and other foreigners send to their 
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homes about enough to balance the amount brought in by the 
emigrants, and we have a balance of $500,000,000 to deduct from 
our annual trade, which cuts down a large portion of the 
enormous amount supposed to be running in our favor. And 
the fact that gold is as likely to go out to Europe as to come in, 
shows that trade is more approximately even, although our re- 
cent years’ payment of stocks and bonds has taken up our sur- 
plus in place of receiving gold for our balance. 

This would indicate that we cannot now reduce our foreign 
balance more than a very moderate amount, without balancing 
or coming out on the wrong side of our account with foreign 
nations. And this should be understood at home and abroad. 
So far as I am able to understand, the advocates of reciprocity 
(excepting the free traders, who are naturally working only to 
accomplish the undermining of our tariff schedules) do not ask 
or expect to begin the sacrifice of our general interests, and 
with it that of our people, by means of a system of reciprocity 
that will place them at a great or insurmountable disadvantage 
with other countries. 

Nor is it fair, nor is it a spirit that we should meet in con. 

Nor should other nations make a demand 
that we sacrifice our own interests for their benefit. That the 
yf nature is self preservation, is and has been among 
all nations and among all people. 

Patriotism is the strong feeling, 
and acts to protect the rights and 
interests and the welfare of one’s 
own country or own State or city, 
fairness to 


sidering this subject. 


first law 


— 
| 
| 


and while justice and 
other nations or other people is an 
attribute of all right-minded people, 
yet the real term necessarily in- 
cludes special protection to the in- 
terests of those at our homes. 

So that in discussing the question 
of reciprocities, in the fiist place, be- 
fore we go too far in demanding ac- 
tion of this kind to allay the preju- 
dice of Europe against our superior 
progress, we should first determine 
as to what extent we are willing to 
sacrifice our interest for that of Eu- 
rope. For if we are not willing to 
sacrifice any of our interests, and 
would go into conventions for re. 
ciprocal treaties with the determina- 
tion and intention not to make con- 
cessions, then it might be better to 
adopt some other measures, if any 
are really necessary, and not enter 
into that which will create still more 
friction than already exists, by refusing in convention to make 
concessions that will operate to our disadvantage. 

And for that reason it seems to me that we should carefully 
consider this question in its concrete or practical form, and de- 
termine to what extent we can meet the demand from Europe, 
as well as from British America, before we take steps that will 
only tend to make matters worse. 

Let us examine briefly the conditions of some of the dutiable 
articles, and whatever reasons we might have for offering or 
being willing to reduce or remove the tariff from any of these 
commodities. 

That which has, perhaps, more than anything else, led to the 
demand for a reduction of tariff, if not to reciprocity, is what 
is considered the unjust, unfair and high-handed proceedings 
on the part of the trusts in general, by organizing to take ad- 
vantage of the home trade and by throttling competition to ex- 
act high prices for their goods. 

The basis of the trust's life is to defeat competition and se- 
cure higher prices than could be obtained by the separate plants 
in open, honorable and fair competition with one another. 

This modern method is naturally and rightfully condemned 
by the people generally. It has been a surprise to me, and a 
great source of discouragement, that those who should be the 








most broad, liberal and fair citizens, should be willing to enter 
oO mbinations th ire based upon unfair and unjustifiable 
mi yds 

And when we look beyond the men who are willing to place 
ult-up industries into this form, in order to secure the 
ve I plants, we are still more surprised to 
1 people or capitalists, large and small, and in great numbers, 
g su organizations and to invest money in 
( illions to t encouragement and up-building of 

é it t t 
And ther no doubt, ir as I am able to discover, that 
ple who w gly entered into such organizations are 
the same consideration and good will of the 
€ 5 try that others are who are in straight lines of 
( é le of the trusts. Consider that the great- 
t t teel organization, is in control of 
es known on the earth, that not only have 
4% ore, but where it can be shoveled up in 
s sand can from the great sand-banks. And 
mpan o secured control of the transportation 
t irgest part of the coke-producing mines, so 
p mn to re than compete with any other 

t t protection 
When we reach the glass trust, which has in the public mind 
equal prejudice on account of its high prices demanded for 
duct, e than what is considered fair and equitable, we 
have no particu lvantage over that of Europe in producing 
SS, exce] g the better grade of workmen, and the better 
thods of producing and finishing the products. The tin trust 
» é 1 for a share of public disapprobation from charges 
he me id 


There are. same eather = th : : 
There are¢ 1¢ Others, perhaps, that might be mentioned to 


Same list of those 


that seem to have more 


ection t necessary to maintain their rates in propor- 
1 to other rates prevailing in the country. No one industry 
expect to maintain its rates at higher scales of profit 
accorded by the public to other industries through tariff 
é . \nd in fixing these schedules it was intended to 
them in that way. 
l hen desirable through reciprocity treaties or by general 
gislation to reduce the duty on any or all the trust-produced 
modities, or place them on the free list? If so, what will 
ne of those who remain outside the trusts, but produce the 
same goods? 
In considering the question of reciprocity with Canada, they 
lo not care so much for the iron and steel and glass and tin- 
ite schedules, as for those on lumber and on agricultural 
roducts 


I understand that a certain speaker recently recommended as 
exchange with Canada that the schedules on lumber 


nd wool in particular should be sacrificed for the benefit of this 
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ity, saying that the lumber a local matter, and not of 
that compensated for the extra trade that we 


he neighbors across the line, and particularly 
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that magnitude 
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those in Manitoba 

I e lumber trade but a small item and a local one, it 
W ( be worth while for Canada to open up her markets 
! a concession. When we consider that the lumber 
rade in this country stands in the front ranks, next to the pro- 
luction of steel and iron in the extent and value of its product, 
g tirely different coloring to the subject. Wool, 
ng t rmers is an important item, and especially 
i eo e States west of us, that depend largely upon the 

ng sheep and wool 
Now, | s ta ip this item of lumber and examine it a 
of fa ss and from a right point of view, and 
wl uities would be in taking the tariff from lumber 
sor upposed greater advantages to come to us through 
sale agricultural implements or other commodities in the 

Py nces of the Northwest 
Lumber has never been organized into a trust, nor have the 


been excessive. The lumbeimen have a protection of 
cents per pound; wheat, 25 
25 per cent; iron and steel, 30 to 60 per 
building cent; 


ut 18 per cent; wool, four to 12 


» SO per ent stone, SO to 00 per 
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leather, 20 to 30 per cent; potatoes and peas, 25 cents per bush. 
el; onions, 40 cents; horses, 25 per cent; sheep, 40 per cent; 
butter and cheese, six cents a pound, and so on through the 
schedule. 

The average on all imported goods is about 28 per cent, 
taking the free and dutiable together, all that we receive from 
the outer world. The duty on articles that are protected alto- 

ether amounts to about 46 to 48 per cent. It would appear, 
hen, that lumber is already lower on the list than any of the 
leading commodities, being less than two-thirds of the average 
tariff.charged against all imports, both free and dutiable, and 
ibout 40 per cent of the rates on all goods bearing a duty. 


In addition to this, the prosperity that has come has ad- 
anced wages all along the line, until the rates for men in the 
woods, for cutting and hauling logs, and on the river, in the 
mills and yards, have advanced up to the present time, from 30 
0 50 per cent, and an average of 4o per cent on all men em- 


ployed in its production; while the price of lumber has advanced 
1 less percentage than the price of labor since the time of free 
lumber, not to exceed 33 per cent 

The price of timber standing, when sold by the General Gov- 
ernment or by the State of Minnesota or by any private hold- 
ers. makes the cost to our lumbermen much greater than that 
charged by the Canadian Government for any sized limits that 
iny responsible parties may choose to take up and carry along 
And this small stumpage price is to be paid only as the timber 
is cut. 

While we must purchase at much higher prices for cash and 
then, perhaps, carry timber and pay taxes for twenty or thirty 
or more years, Canadian lumbermen not only have the advan- 
tage in timber prices, but in being able to get a long-time sup- 
ply in one tract with only a small annual tax, much less than 
our tax rates. Their rate of wages is much less than ours by 
about 50 per cent of their wages, or 33 per cent of our rates. 
The two-dollar tariff does not equalize these conditions. The 
Canadian lumbermen have larger profits than our lumbermen 
obtain. 

It would seem that there is about as little p:opriety in de- 
manding a sacrifice of what is left to the lumber producer as 
any schedule on the list. And, furthermore, lumber has been 
the principal industry in this city (Minneapolis) since it was 
founded. It has employed more men, paid out a greater amount 
in wages; these wages have built up sash, door, blind and other 
woodworking establishments, retail dealers, and ramified and 
enlivened and built up the city more than any other industry 
which we have. I do not overlook or underrate the great im- 
portance that our flour and wheat trade has been to the city. I 
am proud of it, and gratified to know that we are the chief wheat 
market of the world, and the largest flour-producing center of 
the world. The wheat passes through our banks a great amount 
of money, brings more or less trade to the city, and employs a 
little army of men, but not equal numerically to that of our lum- 
ber. 

In 1855 we entered into a reciprocity treaty with Canada 
that was to remain in force ten years and thereafter until, upon 
one year’s notice, it could be abrogated by either party. This 
was left in force during the ten years, and, at the end of that 
time, as soon as Congress could pull itself together and the 
senate rescind the treaty, it was done within the limits of the 
The people of this country were not satisfied with the 
treaty—they looked upon it as unfavorable to us, and asked to 
have it abrogated. And those who remember back to those 
years and the experience derived from that treaty, have never 
been favorable to the re-enactment of a similar law. 

Although the conditions have undoubtedly changed in many 
respects since those times, we have increased our manufacturing 
and producing establishments generally; capital is now owned 
by our own people in sufficient amount to build up and main- 
tain our own industries; mechanical inventions have outnum- 
bered and outclassed anything in Europe; our working men 


year. 


are today better equipped, and are giving better service than in 
Europe, because they get better pay. 

But these advantages are not sufficient to balance the ad- 
vantages that our competitors, and particularly Canada, have in 
the production of lumber. 


And, furthermore, the inventions 
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ind improvements which we have made are being used, and 
similar improvements brought into manufacture, and 
we are likely to lose rather than to gain in these lines which 


foreign 


have given us a portion of our advantage in the great trade bal- 
-e shown by our Treasury Department each year. 
When lumber and wool were on the free list, Ca 





ada showed 
no different attitude towards us from that of today, and all along 
he vast 


It hardly now seems proper for this neighbor to 


sk us to especially sacrifice our industrial system for her 
especial benefit. The tail 


s case there has been but little reason to ask us to especially 


ought not to wag the dog, and in 


sacrifice our interests for their benefit 
The natural conditions that should lead them to seek the 
relationship and join in our common destiny has not had 
ent consideration to dispel the perfect indifference that has 

nstantly prevailed among them 

Canada, as well as all Europe, has maintained and held with 
m grip every advantage which they have possessed, whether 
itural advantages or by treaty or tariff or other enactments. 
The free trade of England, or to whatever extent it prevails in 
of the nations, is specifically and entirely for their advantage 
building. England could only lose her grip on the trade 





the world by tariff on her food supplies 

Europe would, and does, as shown specifically by Germany 

her recent years’ tariff law, place protection duties of any 

ount and to pay bounties to her own people, as shown by the 

gar bounties, which we have unwisely and through prejudice 

eiused to follow, to the great disadvantage of our general, &s 
as especially for the agricultural interests. 


C)+ 


her nations have no reason to complain of us for pro- 
ecting our own best interests—as each nation, in its own way, 
Nothing on our part has been done intention 
lly to injure any other country And Europe, understanding 
his fully, and knowing that they would adopt any such general 

as we have done, will 
They would lose great- 


seeking to do. 


urse that would build up their nation, 
not take hostile steps to antagonize us 
ly more than they would gain, and with more harm to them- 
selves than to us. 

Reports have been made that certain parties have favored 
placing wheat on the free list, to enable the mills to import 
from Manitoba at less rates than prevail on this side of the 
line, and that this, together with wool and lumber, would be 
sufficient to enable us to open up the Canadian market. I 
have no thought that any number of our business men would 
for a moment countenance any proposition of this kind. It 
would only create a prejudice against our city if we recommend 
approve such measure, and it would be unwise and unjusti- 
fiab] 

The trade with Manitoba, or such portion of it as we could 
get, would be so small a fraction of all the questions involved 
n reciprocal trade with Canada, and the interests along the 
lines are so much greater than any local question of this city 
or State, that such proposition would not be likely to receive 


I 
e 


much consideration. 

Reciprocity with Canada would necessarily involve similar 
views with that which was made in 1855, or a concession along 
the lines of a fractional reduction on all our tariff. In fact, it 
would seem that Canada and her trade is not of so much im- 
portance or value to this country as is the trade of England 

of other European nations, and, of course, but a small frac- 
tion of our dealings with all of the European nations. And 

would seem that if any concessions are to be made in our 
ff schedules. it would be better to make them general, and 
let the whole world have the benefit of some amount, rather 
than to attempt to concentrate a. large amount of concession 
in to the hands of Canada. 

In other words, I believe that a general concession, if any, 
should- be made; and this, of course, along the lines of where 
it can be done with the least harm to our industrial interests. 

In the Manufacturers’ convention that met in Washington 
a short time ago, composed of a large body of practical men 
who have devoted their lives and fortunes to the study of in- 
dustrial subjects, there seemed to be a general and unanimous 
opinion that while reciprocity is a desirable thing if it could 
be carried out on the plan named by President McKinley in his 








last speech, yet they evidently, from a similar standpoint with 
that presented here, saw the difficulties of accomplishing this 
desired purpose. 

The President 


express ourselves wil 


“that we 


iprocal treaties by 


said to the world in his last speech 


ling to enter into re 


trade arrangements which will not interrupt our home produc- 


ion. We should take from our customers such of their products 
thout harm to our industries and labor, and 


and production, and 


is we can ust 
wherever buying will encourage our sales 
thereby make a greater demand for home labor.”’ 


No one 


as we could establi 


would take 


sh within the boundaries of these conditions, 


exceedingly g ad if we 


exceptions to such reciprocal relations 
ould devise 
reciprocal exchanges that we could make 
rightful field of 


and for one I would be 
and determine some 
without taking from any of our industries thei 
labor. 

But it seems to me rather unwise that we persistently claim 
n such a broad and emphatic manner that reciprocal relations 
into with Ca France, and 
without defi 





in a general way be entered 
nations, as a general governmental policy, 
ind what erroneous 
of that 


nitely seeing what this might lead us into, 





which 





ideas the public might get of the practicabili 
lay prove impracticable. 

If either party should become responsible for any tariff re 
ductions that break down our industries, we will have a repeti- 
tion of those years away back in 1817, 1837, 1842, 1857, 1873 
1893 and 1896, and that party will terminate its public career, at 
least for a time 

And under the 
industrial progress existing with us today, the demands for fre 


present conditions of unusual prosperity and 


trade in any form, or general tariff reductions in any manner 
in order to increase our prosperity, will not only not accomplish 
this end if putin practice, but will turn our successful course into 
a failure while such conditions last. If reasonable reductions can 
be made without carrying the process too far to place us on the 
wrong side of the world’s trade, let it be done with the utmost 
care to protect our own interests, and not fall into a free-trade 
trap by encouraging a great public sentiment against protective 
tariffs to lead people to expect great advantages from reciprocity 
or low tariffs, which will not only prove impracticable to ac- 
complish, but will have the very reverse effect, and re-act upon 


the party responsible for such course. 


oe a 


Prosperity of the Northwest 


William Preston Harrison, son of the late Mayor Carter H. 
Harrison, of Chicago, made a ten-weeks’ tour of the North- 
west recently, in which he traveled more than 10,000 miles. He 
went through North and South Dakota, Northern Minnesota 
and Wisconsin and Upper Michigan. He also journeyed twice 
between Halifax and Vancouver, went through the Canadian 
Northwest, through the Kootenai country and as far north as 
Edmonton. 

“What impressed me most of all,” said Mr. Harrison to a 


newspaper reporter, “was the tremendous influx of 


On the Soo Railway, northwest from Minneapo 
Lands worth a yea 


Chicago 
population. 
is, the hotels were all overcrowded. I 
5 and $10 an acre were selling for $15 and $20, and $25 is 
prophesied. Americans are, many of them, selling their farms in 
Iowa for $40 an acre and moving into the Northwest to re- 
invest. The tide of settlers, there is tremendous. It is 
crossing the line also into Canada. ‘There lands that a year ago 
sold for $1 per acre now bring $2 and $3. The Canadian Pa 
ific has done a tremendous business, so great that freight has 
Three hun 
lian Norther 


‘fe 


new 


the right of way and passenger trains must wait. 
dred miles north of the Canadian Pacific the Cana 
s building. 

“People have no idea of Canada. The lands there, like 
in the Dakotas, are immeasurably rich. In Alberta are 
which are being taken up. The traffic of 
The present great traffic will 


those 
great pasture lands, 
thé Canadian Pacific is assured. 
last at least for eight months to come, and it will be repeated 


every year.” 














Major Moorhouse’s Cayuse Twins 





Doubtless the most celebrated Indian photographs are those 
this sketch—Tox-e-lox and A-lom-pum. They 


are the products of the skill of the best-known amateur pho- 


accompanying 


tographer on the Coast. It would not be saying too much to 


assert that he is one of the most widely known amateurs in the 
United States. At his home in Pendleton he has over 1,800 
negatives, of which ninety per cent are prize plates, and nearly 
all are of Indian subjects. Scarcely any one else will claim so 
complete a collection of Indian pictures 

Even were these pictures of the twins eliminated from the 
lot, Major Lee Moorhouse, the artist in question, would have the 


ery finest collection in the country, for he was formerly United 


States Indian agent at the Umatilla Reservation, and for thirty 


years has had personal acquaintanceship with the representative 





members of the several tribes. This has given him their confi- 

dence, and when others are driven from the tepees with fierce, 

superstitious fears of the camera urging the frightened natives 

to threaten violence, Major Moorhouse is received and permit- 

ted to photograph the Indians, frequently in all the gaudy an- 
, 


cestral trappings which they treasure as life itself. 

It was a rare stroke of good fortune that Major Moorhouse 
obtained these pictures. He had secured consent from the moth- 
er, Him-ye-an-hi-hi, to photograph the children. She had pre- 
pared the pappooses for the event, and the artist had set his 
camera 

According to the custom, he had provided an extra plate 
holder, and, when the twins began to cry vigorously, after one 
exposure had been made, he quickly placed the extra plate in the 
camera and “snapped” them crying. 

Peculiar interest attaches to these twins, from the fact that 











they are the second pair ever born on the reservation, and the 
only pair now alive. Their being alive, too, many assert, is con- 
trary to the dictates of Indian superstition, for it is commonly 
believed that Indians never permit twins to live. It is their belief 
that twins are signs of the displeasure of the Great Spirit, hence 
they are usually killed as soon as born. Recently, on another 
reservation, incidents have occurred tending to establish the 
truth of the assertion that Indians have a superstitious dread of 
twins 

The old Indians say that a great many years ago, long before 
the advent of the pale face, when the mountains were full of 
game and the streams were full of fish, and the native bunch- 
grass grew knee-high all over the valleys and hills, affording 
food for thousands of hardy cayuse ponies, a pair of twin girl 
pappooses were born to the tribe. 

These were the daughters of Qui-a-mi-som-keen, Cougar 
Shirt, the chief of the Cayuse tribe. As the years passed these 
maidens grew more beautiful. Reaching womanhood, their 
wondrous charms smote the young braves of the tribe, and 
there was keen rivalry among those who would win them for 
their wives. 

So great was their beauty that their fame spread to the coun- 
tries in which other tribes lived and hunted, so that, finally, two 
dashing young warriors from the Bannocks came to visit the 
Cayuses here on this reservation. Their visit was in the guise 
of friendship; but beneath their pleasant exterior was a fierce 
and stern determination to carry these beautiful Indian maidens 
to the Bannock country and there to keep them. Watching their 
opportunity when the girls were away from the home tepee for 
a short distance, each of the young Bannocks seized one of the 
twins, placed them in front on their horses, and rode out of the 
village as fast as their steeds could carry them. 

Quickly the abduction was discovered, hastily a council of 





TOX-E-LOX AND A-LOM-PUM AS THEY APPEARED IMMEDIATELY AFTER. 
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war was called, and two hundred warriors, headed by Cougar 
Shirt, were in hot pursuit. Near the summit of the Blue Moun- 
tains, with the Cayuses but a few miles behind, the young Ban- 
nocks came across a party of their own braves who were hunt- 
ing. The twins were transferred to extra horses, and, by a short 
cut through the mountains, Chief Cougar Shirt and his pursuing 
party were soon left far behind. 

The Bannock braves, with the captured maidens, in due time 
reached their home on Snake River. There was a joyous mar- 
riage ceremony, by which the Cayuse maidens were joined in 
matrimony to the young Bannocks who had stolen them from 
their native village 

In accordance with his Indian nature and in compliance with 
the Indian conception of his duty, Chief Cougar Shirt registered 
a solemn vow to avenge the insult. Upon his return home he 
dispatched runners to the Umatilla and Walla Walla tribes, bid- 
ding them come to a great council of war. Soon thereafter a 
great pow-wow was held in the tepee of Chief Cougar Shirt, the 
chiefs and head men of the Walla Walla and Umatilla tribes 
agreeing to form an alliance against the Bannocks 

The Umatillas and Walla Wallas hastily returned to their 
homes to prepare for the war. In the meantime the Bannocks, 
learning that war had been declared against them by the allied 
tribes, at once took the warpath, and in two days one thousand 
3annock warriors, headed by the great war chief Egan, were 
marching towards the Columbia River. 

There was not time for the Umatillas and Walla Wallas to 
reach the ground, the Cayuses being compelled alone to meet 
the foe. Their own force consisted of about seven hundred war- 
riors, but they hesitated not to meet the thousand braves who 
had come from the Bannock country under the leadership of 
Chief Egan. The two forces met where the town of Umatilla 
now stands. In the desperate battle which followed many were 
killed on each side, but the superior force of the Bannocks won 
the day. 

Many of the Cayuse tribe were driven across the Cascade 
Mountains to the west, and never returned to the Umatilla Val 
ley. They settled on the Molalla Prairie in the Willamette Val- 
ley, where a remnant of them now live. They speak what is 
known as the old Cayuse language, this tongue having become 
extinct on the Umatilla Reservation. McKay Creek Jim, the 
last Indian who could speak the old Cayuse tongue, died about 
seven years ago. 

The subjects of this sketch, Tox-e-lox and A-lom-pum, twin 
girl pappooses, were born on How.-tim-e-ne (McKay) Creek 
about two and one-half years ago. McKay Creek flows through 
the southern boundary of the Umatilla Indian Reservation. The 
parents’ names are Ha-hots-mox-mox (Yellow Grizzly Bear) 
and Him-ye-an-hi-hi (White Fawn). When Him-ye-an-hi-hi 
presented her lord with these twins, Ha-hots-mox-mox, subtle 
and cunning, wanted them to grow up to honor him in his old 
age. When it came to the ears of old Chief No Shirt(Si-ah-sum) 
that Him-ye-an-hi-hi had given birth to twin girls, an edict went 
forth that the ancient law of the tribe must be complied with, 
and that the twins must die. But Ha-hots-mox-mox spread the 
impression among the tribesmen that the twins came as a good 
omen for the nation. 

He was an orator of no mean parts, and induced the chief to 
assemble the tribe. The Cayuse nation assembled at the princi- 
pal lodge—that is, the men assembled; for if the women were 
there it was only by sufferance. They, of course, had no part in 
the great council. 

That two human lives were at stake weighed not an iota with 
these Indian men. They must be reached through other argu- 
ments. The tribe’s selfishness, as personified in the men, must 
be the means of saving the twins. 

Ha-hots-mox-mox made a speech. He told the tribesmen 
how he had been far away, hunting the deer on the Little Minem; 
how in the night, when his cuitan was grazing near by on the 
bunch-grass and he himself had laid down to rest, he had had a 
vision, and in the vision had been promised these twins, who 
were to be signs of good fortune to the whole tribe. 

All Indian braves are “great on visions,” and Ha-hots-mox- 
mox worked off his particular vision on the tribe council, and 
the twins lived. 
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Major Moorhouse has been importuned to make a business 
of his Indian photography, but has steadfastly refused, being 
actuated solely by his love for the art. Nevertheless, almost 
against his wish, he frequently receives requests for copies of the 
The fame of the little 


and they are 


picture from distant parts of the Union 
Cayuse Indian twins has traveled far and wide, 
doubtless the best known pappooses in America 


s 3 
Life on the Great Plains 


The hard life of the cowboy, and the daring feats performed 
by the average herder of live stock on the plains, have been 
told and re-told in cowboy verse, but it is reserved for Capt. 
J. H. McClintock to give the world in plain prose a glimpse of 
actual range activity. 

The cowboy 
who daily does feats on the range that would win applause at a 
wild west show. In his chase after the fleet, unbranded year 
ling, he is compelled to ride at headlong speed over country that 
a fox hunter would consider sure death. 


he says, if he be the genuine article, is a man 


Danger confronts him 
in varied form, and no man can be an efficient cow puncher 
who has not in him the spirit of recklessness 


a stampede « 


I once witnessed 


f wild cattle at midnight. A great herd was being 

held in a canyon of the Mavatzal Mountains. The night was as 

\ coyote’s bark started 
re off. 

The tw idin 1 | l ‘hei 

e two riding guards on watch howled for help. Their 

sleeping comrades were up in a twinkling. Each seized a horse 


dark as it is possible for night to be 
the nervous animals to their feet, and they w 


at the picket line, and mounted without 


to twist a loop of his riata about th« 


saddle, stopping only 
pony’s nose Barely a 
dozen seconds had passed before the camp-fire was deserted. 
The cowboys were plunging in the dark after the fleeing cattle 
through a wild, rocky, unknown district filled with mesquite and 
cactus, and cut up by dangerous arroyas and canyons 3y noon 
of the succeeding day the drive was resumed. A half-dozen 
steers had been left behind in the gulches, lamed or dead, while 
a few of the horses in the wrangler’s bunch in the lead were 
skinned and limping. But the cowboys, their clothing in rags 
from the thorny, midnight ride, merely joked on their mutual 
appearance, and solaced their weariness with tobacco and with 
endless song. 

\s a rule, the cowboy is an American. In the plateau region 
he may hail from anywhere. They all fraternize, making issue 
only over the liking of the Californian for a saddle with a single- 
barreled rig, which is a saddle with a single girth. The Texan 
despises anything but a double-cinched saddle, though usually 
he does not tighten the second girth. The sheep-herder has a 
distinctly lower social place. As a rule, he is a foreigner. Wages 
are not bad, being usually even higher than the pay of cowboys 
or farm hands, but the nervous American cannot stand the life. 
The everlasting “baa” drives him mad. He cannot endure the 
monotony and the necessary separation from humanity, with 
only a dog for company for months at a stretch. 

The shepherd, like the cowboy, is gradually assimilated to 
his surroundings, and naturally acquires much of the nature 
To his credit it must be said that he is rarely 


of his charges. 
There is 


unfaithful to the interests of his flock and its owner. 
nothing poetical about him, but he will risk his life for the safe- 
ty of a lamb, and will doggedly search all night if there be a 
stray. He is a much quieter fellow than the cowboy, even in 
his cups, when the wool has been clipped and the hands are in 
town for a little fling. He has no wild yearning for idly shoot- 
ing holes in the firmament. He is happiest on a sunny hillside, 
lying at ease where he may overlook his flock and hear the 
ceaseless voicing of its lamentation. 


s oS 
A Land of Varied Resources 


No other country in the world can boast of so many varied 
resources as are to be found in the Black Hills, where the min- 
ing, farming, grazing, lumber and manufacturing industries fur- 
nish employment and sustenance for over forty-five thousand 

| prosperous and happy people. 
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THE WEST AND ITS RAILROADS 


By JAMES J. HILL 





The following is 
the notable address 
recently delivered by 
President James J. 
Hill, of the Great 
Northern Railway, at 
Fargo, North Dako. 
ta, before the repre- 
sentative farmers of 
Minnesota and North 
Dakota Mr. Hill 
said: 

I want to present 
to you today some 
it figures 
great interest 





James J. Hill 











impor 
that are 
to all the people of this country, and more especially to the peo- 


tal 
| h of 


which, I think, will establish many facts 


ple of the Northwest. 

An advance in the material prosperity of our country has al- 
an improvement in the condition of the people. 
Every United States census from 1780 to 1900 shows an average 
growth which has practically doubled the population of the coun- 
At the close of the Civil War this 
At the average rate 


ways marked 


try about every thirty years 
country contained, say 34,000,000 of people 
of the increase of the past 100 years we should have at least 150,- 
000,000 of people by 1930. The present increase is more than 
1,500,000 annually. 

The all-important question presenting itself to every indi- 
vidual and to every community is: Where will they go and 
what will they do to secure for themselves comfortable homes 
and the ability to educate their children and to bring them up in 
such a manner as will make them good, useful citizens of the Re- 


public? | | a ath 
At the close of the wat rge portion the States of Iowa, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota were 


r home 


Government lands open fo 
practically all the 


steads 
country west of these States to th 
Pacific Ocean wa 


ment TY eo ensus reports show 


open to settle- 


that a large portion of the in 
creased population has gone into 
this new country, and built up 


cities and States, opened up pros 


perous farming communities and 
dotted the land with schools and 


churches — every evidence ot 
American enterprise and prog 
ress 

Nearly one-half of the pital 
of the country is invested in agr! 


cultural lands, and what goes with 
it for the purpose of making it 

oductive. Nearly one-half of 
the population of the country is 


lirectly or indirectly connected 


with the cultivation of the soil 
and if we judge from all the ex 
periences of the past, the agricul 
tural half of the population has 
done more that its share in every 
thing that goes to benefit the coun 
That half has al- 


ways shown itself more intelligent, 


try as a whole. 


more patriotic, and, in every way, 
the sheet-anchor of the nation. 


When men have been called to defend the flag of our country the 
farmers’ sons have always been ready to step to the front and 
answer the call. While the farmers are ready to go ten miles 
on election day to cast their votes, others hang around the polls 
in the cities waiting to sell their votes. From the farmers’ sons 
in New England and the Middle and Western States are con- 
stantly recruited the numbers of those who engage in the pro- 
fessions and the various walks of business, and their individual 
successes clearly establish their right to be placed in the front 
rank wherever they have been called. My observation leads me 
to believe that the nation at large has more to expect from those 
who cultivate the soil than from all others combined. 

The largest area of unoccupied land where green trees and 
green grass grows, and where clear water runs, lies in the zone 
between Lake Superior and the Pacific Ocean, and to the settle- 
ment and development of this country we must look for the in- 
crease of our traffic and the future value of our investment in rail 
ways. 

How are we to provide homes for our rapidly increasing pop- 
ulation? Most of the lands that will produce crops every year 
and are susceptible of cultivation are already occupied. The im- 
portant question today before the statesmen of the natior is: 
How can the remaining lands best be made to furnish homes for 
the rapidly growing population? A little reflection will show 
every individual man that it is only by the wisest action on the 
part of the General Government, by well matured plans for irri- 
gation, and every other means which will make available every 
portion of the country that is or can be made susceptible of cul- 
tivation. There is a movement among a few of our statesmen 
to secure this end. In some localities in the West this movement 
is opposed by cattle and sheep men, who desire to retain these 
lands for their own purposes. In some cases an effort is being 
made to induce Congress to convey the lands to the several 


States, to be disposed of by them. This latter movement can 
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IN NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 


A FARMER'S 


HOME 


only end in failure. The lands would be frittered away, or prac- 
ticalls’ given away, or appropriated without benefiting any con- 
siderable number of people. I consider the future welfare of the 
country depends more upon the wise disposition of the public 
domain, so as to secure homes for the people, than upon any 
other single condition in the nation. Our country is large; cur 
population and occupations differ as widely as the climatic :.nd 
natural conditions differ. Every Congress shows an active ef- 
fort being made to secure some advantage to some local district, 
overlooking, as I think, the broad general fact that the nation 
should and must prosper as a whole. 

In 1896 this country settled the question of a gold standard; 
the universal want of confidence prior to that time came to an 
end. People who had money to invest were no longer afraid 
that if they put out a hundred-cent dollar they would be coim- 
pelled to take a fifty-cent dollar in return, and now the busiaess 
of the country is marching forward at a rate greater than has 
ever been known in our history or in the history of the world. 
Our attention is frequently called to the enormous balance of 
trade in our favor; in other words, the amount of money we re- 
ceive for what we sell is above 
that which we pay for what we 


buy, thus making our country es 
rich beyond all precedent. If we ae A i 
carefully inquire into the source g 

from which this enormous balance + nde 


of trade comes, we find that about 
three-fourths of our exports are 
furnished, directly and indirectly, 
from the cultivation of the land. 
The farmers have done the work 
and have benefited the nation. 
Now let us consider what the 
nation has done in return for the 
farmers, or what it can do in 
their behalf. The first and great 
object is to provide them means 
to sell the product of their land 
and their labor at the highest pos- 
sible prices it will bring. I will 
ask you to look over the statute 
books of the nation and the dif- 
ferent States, and find, if you can, 
any intelligent step that has been 
taken to find new markets for our 
agricultural exports. I have ex- 
amined these records carefully, 
and up to the present time I do 
not find one intelligent sentence 
or line, the object of which has 
been to find new markets for the 
products of the land, except as to 
Southern sugar and rice, and 


some wool. 
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commodity the first step is to increase the 
demand for it; as long as there is a surplus 


in the market seeking a buyer the price 
must remain low, and whenever there is a 
; shortage and the demand is greater than 


the supply, it follows that prices must ad- 


Great Britain buys about 70 per 
our exports. She is 


customer, and the single nation that does 


vance, 
af 


cent of all 


our grea 


not in her markets or through her tariffs 





discriminate against the product of our soil. 
In order to buy from us she must be able 
to sell her own products and get the where 
with to pay for her purchases. 

England and Germany seek for markets 
all over the world; they are nations of 
merchants, and their ships go to all parts 
of the earth where a harbor can be found 
and trade relations established. During 
the past ten or fifteen years our consular 
service has been greatly improved and is now furnishing valua- 
ble information as to the conditions under which our trade re- 
lations might be extended, but our consular agents are compara 
tively few and their action in that regard limited. 


GREAT OPPORTUNITIES IN THE ORIENT. 


Twenty years ago the foreign trade of Japan was not to ex 
ceed $1 per capita of its population; today this trade is equal to 
$6 or $7 per capita of its population. Twenty years ago it 
amounted to about $40,000,000 and today it amounts to about 
$250,000,000, of which the United States’ share is less than one- 
fiith. The total foreign trade in China in 1890 was about sev- 
enty-five cents per capita; should it increase in the next twenty 
years in the proportion of one-half that the trade of Japan has 
increased in the past twenty years, the foreign trade of China 
would amount to $12,000,000. 

The Chinese race is a commercial race. Their merchants in 
point of commercial ability and integrity will rank with those of 
any other nation. The Russian-Siberian line will soon extend 
through Siberia to Manchuria and Port Arthur, an open port 
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exports of the Argentine. If the new order of 
things following the recent war in China is to 
secure a stable government and protection for 
life and property, the development of China can- 
not fail to be very great, and I see no reason why 
it may not be as great as that of Japan. In that 
case we would be called on to furnish one-half 
of our entire surplus grain, taking this amount 
out of the European markets and greatly advanc- 
ing the price of every bushel exported from this 
country. 

A few years ago some very intelligent Jap- 
anese gentlemen were in my office, and I asked 
them why they did not use American cotton to 
mix with the short staple cotton from India. 
They did not seem to know that our cotton was 
so much superior to that which they were in the 
habit of using. I told them if they would try a 
few carloads of our cotton, and if they did not 
find it to their advantage to use it, I would pay 
the cost of the cotton. They ordered a few car- 
loads. The result has been that we have not been 
able to find transportation to supply the Oriental 
demand for American cotton from that time to 
this. During the months of September, October 
and November just passed we shipped about 
60,000 bales of cotton to the Orient. This was 
all we could find shiproom to carry. The amount 
could have been doubled had the shiproom been 
available. During this time other roads have 
also carried their share of cotton to the East, 
and their experience has been piactically the 
as our own. 
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REMARKABLE 





INCREASE IN LAND VALUES. 








Five years ago land in the Red River Valley 
and in North Dakota was selling at from $3 to 
$20 per acre; today the demand for this land 
has made it worth from $10 to $50 per acre. As 
we have extended our railway lines throughout 


THE STEAMER “NORTH-WEST,” ONE OF THE MAGNIFICENT STEEL CONSTRUCTED TwIN screw Lake the Northwest our first object has been to settle 


STEAMSHIPS BUILT BY THE GREAT NORTHERN COMPANY. 


all the year round. This will give Russia an opportunity to dis- 
tribute many of her products in China and will place her in a 
strong position. The treaty between China and Japan at the 
close of the Japanese war secured to Japan the rights to trade in 
China and to make use of ports and rivers and provide facilities 
for that purpose. Under the most favored nation clause in the 
treaty, each has the same privilege, as respects trade relations, 
as is secured by Japan by its treaty. 

If we are to enjoy a fair share of the benefits of the develop- 
ment of Oriental trade it must come from finding a market for 
the necessities of life, nearly all of which come from the farms. 

The farm bears a relation to the market, and a vital point of 
national prosperity and a happy social condition will be in pro- 
portion to our success in securing our share of this trade. In 
the Orient men get from ten to fifty cents per day; they cannot 
buy luxuries; their wants are restricted to the mere necessities of 
life—food and clothing. A few years ago I sent a man to China 
and Japan, keeping him there a year, to find out and report upon 
the commercial conditions of these countries and to learn what 
was necessary for this country to do in order to create a new 
market for our rapidly increasing products which were being 
sent to Europe and sold, not to the highest, but, I might say, to 
the lowest, bidder, because of the surplus we had to sell. 


CHEAP OCEAN RATES MEAN MILLIONS TO US. 


During the past six years the flour trade of the Orient has 
grown to 15,000,000 or 20,000,000 bushels of wheat per annum, 
and if there was a supply of cheap ocean transportation, this 
amount could, in my judgment, be very much increased. If we 
could take 25,000,000 or 30,000,000 bushels a year out of the sur- 
plus that is sent to Europe, it would nearly offset the average 





up the country along these lines. A comparison 

of the census reports of 1890 and 1900 shows that 
in Minnesota in forty-three counties reached by our lines, there 
has been an increase of 289,000 people; in North Dakota, in 
twenty counties, over 80,000 people. 

In fifteen of the counties in North Dakota most depending 
upon the Great Northern for their railway service, I find that the 
vacant land in 1893 was 9,356,000 acres; in IQOI, 4,300,000 acres, 
showing that in the eight years there had been settled upon in 
fifteen counties on the lines of the Great Northern road 5,050,000 
acres. In Montana the increase in counties on the line of the 
Great Northern was about 70,000 people, and in Washington 
110,000 people. This year the indications are that the influx of 
new people will be greater than at any previous time in the his- 
tory of the country. More people will come in to make their 
homes with you and help you as neighbors and fellow workers 
in the development of your State than ever before. 


COMMUNITY OF INTEREST TAKES IN FARMER. 


At the present time we hear much about the “community in 
interests” between the railroads. I want to say to you here and 
now that the only community of interests that there is, or ever 
can exist, is the community of interests between the producer of 
tonnage and the carrier; the man on the farm, in the forest, and 
in the mine must be able at all times to sell the products of his 
labor and his lands with a profit, or he will cease to labor and 
have nothing to sell. The railroads depend for their existence 
on the products of the lands served by their lines; they have no 
other source of income. Individuals may come and go, we will 
all sooner or later pass from active life, but the land—the country 
—its resources and the railroads, will be here permanently, and 
they will either prosper together or be poor together. There is 
no other community of interests that can ever exist against this 
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one. While it is necessary for the railroads that the eo 
farmers, the lumbermen, and the miners shall be pros- 
perous, it is also necessary that the railroads should 
prosper. 

Much is being said about combination between rail- 
roads, and that the country for its prosperity must rely 
upon a continuance of competition. The law of the 
survival of the fittest must inevitably end such compe- 
tition as exists by the destruction of the weaker by the 
stronger. This has already been done in the East, and 
to the extent that throughout all New England the 
hundreds of original railway corporations are now 
mostly consolidated into three or four, and the people 
are better off than ever before. 

Twenty-five years ago it was supposed that competi- 
tion was necessary to reduce rates. I think we have 
shown in the Northwest that without competition rates 
have been reduced faster than anywhere else in this 
country. Today the farmers can ship their grain from 
the Red River Valley to the Twin Cities or the head 
of Lake Superior at from 15 to 20 per cent lower rates 
than the farmers living in the Des Moines Valley and 
Western Iowa, where there are many lines, can ship to 
Chicago, the same distance. The effect of this has 
been to bring thousands of farmers from the Middle 


and Western States, including Iowa and Missouri, Kansas, Ne- | 


braska, Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana and Illinois to find homes 
in Minnesota and North Dakota. This, more than anything else, 
has doubled the price of your lands in a comparatively few years. 

We have about 1,200 miles of railway in North Dakota. The 
average cost of our railway, including terminals, equipment, 
shops, elevators, etc., is about $35,000 per mile, as shown by its 
capitalization. In the fifteen counties depending almost entirely 
for their transportation upon the Great Northern Railway, there 
are, in round numbers, 16,000,000 acres of land. If the building 
of the railway and what has followed it has added $10 per acre 
to the value of this land, it is worth $160,000,000 more than it 
would have been without the railway, and you have the benefit of 
this advance. I am glad that it is yours, and hope it will enable 
you to enjoy your old age in comfort, and to make those who 
follow after you good and worthy citizens of your State. 

There has recently been an attempt to show that we have no 
interest in building up the prosperity of the people of your State 
and of the Northwest. If we did not do everything in our power 
to build you up we would be false to our best interests. ‘Our 
object in acquiring the Burlington, jointly with the Northern 
Pacific Railway, was to insure an outlet to the best markets for 
the grain, live stock and lumber of the Northern lines and to in- 
crease the wolume of our traffic to the end that we might at all 
times be able to establish the lowest rates and most favorable 
conditions under which the traffic must be carried. The Bur- 
lington, with its own rails, reaches Chicago, Peoria, Rock Island, 
Davenport, Quincy, Alton, Hannibal, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Kan- 
sas City, Des Moines, Omaha and Denver, and thus connects 
with the main arteries of traffic of the whole country. 


IN THE WEST MISSOURI 





COUNTRY, NORTH DAKOTA, 








A TYPICAL MINNESOTA FARM SCENE 


WHAT BURLINGTON PURCHASE MEANS 


Assuming that the line of the Burlington had not been con- 
structed and that the Great Northern and Northern Pacific joint- 
ly had raised the money and were engaged in the construction of 
it, would there be anything to meet the disapp:oval of the States 
traversed by the line of the Great Northern and Northern Pa- 
cific? On the contrary, would not such a course have been 
hailed with approval as a means of opening up markets for 
Northwestern produce and of reaching markets in the South and 
Southwest, and of securing business, increasing the volume of 
traffic of the Great Northern and Northern Pacific, thus making 
reduction of rates and adding to the general prosperity of the 
Northwest? Instead of building the Burlington system, or a line 
of railway alongside of it, the Great Northern and Northern Pa 
cific purchased the capital stock of a line already constructed 
Instead of issuing stock or bonds for the purpose of raising 
money to build a line reaching the same country, bonds were 
issued to purchase the stock of a constructed line. 

The capital stock of railway companies, as of other corpora- 
tions, will be held by somebody and somewhere. Railway com 
panies, as carriers, are subject to supervision and control by the 
public for the purpose of insuring the performance of their obli 
gations to the public. The capital employed in railway construc- 
tion is made public. Railroads make public through published 
rates the price charged for transportation, the only thing they 
have to sell, and must report the amount they receive for what 
they sell and what has been done with it. Courts are open for 
the purpose of determining whether railway companies, as car- 
riers, observe their obligations to the public. 
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The question of the reasonableness of rates and service does 
not depend upon whether one man owns the capital stock of a 
railway or another—whether the capital stock is owned by ten 
men or 1,000, by persons or by corporations. The capital stock 
of a railway company is personal property, to be sold, trans- 
ferred from one man to another, and anyone may purchase and 
hold all that he has means to buy and pay for. The capital stock 
of the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern will be held by 
somebody, persons or corporations, if not by the present owners, 
by other owners. 

Suppose by death of present owners the stock should be scat- 
tered and a majority of it find its way into the hands of those 
interested in competing lines serving the country to the north 
or the south of the territory served by the Great Northern and 
the Northern Pacific, would the people along the lines of those 
railways be benefited? If the present owners of a majority of 
the stock of the two companies could be compelled to sell it 
or dispose of it on the market, would it fall into hands more 
interested in the development and prosperity of the Northwest 
than its present owners? How is it that the lines have been ex- 
tended and improved? What brought about the present condi- 
tion of the property of the two companies? What has enabled 
them to serve the people along the lines as they have been 
served? Plainly the willingness and ability of those controlling 
large interests in the stock of the companies who found it to 
their advantage to build up the lines and promote the settlement 
of the territory tributary to it, and who will continue it. 


THE TRUE TEST OF COMPETITION. 


The great freight-producing area of the country is along 
the Atlantic seaboard and in the territory south of Lake Erie. 
The freight that is the product of all the manufacturing enter- 
prises which find a market west of the Mississippi River to a 
large extent must pass through the lakes to Duluth, and to St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, and into the territory between those cities 
and the Pacific, or around Lake Michigan, and at that point 
going largely to Southwestern lines. The question of stock own- 
ership, so far as the public along the lines served by the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific is concerned, is to be considered 
in the light of a great competitive condition between the territory 
served by the Northern lines and those of the South and West; 
between lines whose interest it is to secure traffic as against the 
Northern lines, to populate and build up the country in which 
the people along the Northern lines have no special immediate 
interest. 

A few years ago the transportation on Lake Superior was 
mainly in the hands of what was known as the Lake Superior 
Transit Company, a pool line made up by steamers operated by 
Eastern trunk lines, who also operated boats running from Chi- 
cago, and whenever we reduced the rates from the wheat fields 
to Lake Superior a corresponding advance in the water rate was 
made to offset our reduction on land and equalize the rate by 
Lake Superior and by Chicago. We built six steel steamers, 
which at that time were the largest on the lakes. The first cargo 
we landed at Buffalo we were told that it would have to pay the 
local rate from Buffalo to New York, which was practically the 
same as the through rate from Duluth to New York. We found 
a way to get around this, and the result was to break up the 
Transit Company, and break down the rates on the lakes to a 
reasonable figure. 

Later the elevator charges at the head of Lake Superior were 
1% cents per bushel, and at Buffalo 1% cents per bushel, with 
an additional charge for shoveling of %4 cent. We built large 
elevators at both places, the effect of which has been to reduce 
the rates to % cent both in Buffalo and at the head of Lake Su- 
perior; in other words, where the grain paid 2% cents per 
bushel it is now paying 1 cent. The difference to the Northwest 
on 200,000,000 bushels of wheat is $3,500,000 per year. The pro- 
portion of this we handle through our elevators is probably 15 
per cent. We did not build the elevators for the purpose of 
grinding the faces off the farmers of the Northwest, but in order 
that they might have fair play and that their, grain might go 
forward without undue and unnecessary taxation. I say this to 


show you that we are at all times mindful of everything that will 
add to your material prosperity. 

In 1880 the average rates on grain from the Red River Valley 
to Duluth were from 25 to 35 cents per hundred; today they are 
from 14 to 16 cents per hundred, or about one-half the rates of 
twenty years ago. The rates on coal and lumber have been re- 
duced in about the same proportion. 

Reductions of rates in transportation must be made with the 
greatest care in order to avoid unfair discrimination against per- 
sons or localities. A reduction in the rates of the whole country 
of Io cents for moving a ton of freight 100 miles would make a 
reduction of over $150,000,000 on the traffic handled during the 
past year, and would wipe out a large part of the income of the 
railroads. 

The conditions of the general railroad situation in the United 
States at the present time are hardly understood. For the year 
ending June 30, 1890, the number of tons carried one mile by all 
the railroads was 76,207,000,000 ton miles; in 1900 it was 141,600,- 
000,000, as shown by the interstate commerce commission re- 
ports. In 1901 a safe estimate will bring this to 165,000,000,000 
tons carried one mile, an increase of 120 per cent in eleven years. 
During this time the mileage of the railroads in the United States 
increased 18 per cent. While the tons moved show an increase 
of 120 per cent, the earnings show an increase of less than 40 per 
cent. During this time the rates have been reduced to the ex- 
tent of that difference. During that period of eleven years, not- 
withstanding the enormous increase in traffic, four of the so- 
called trunk lines have through destructive competition failed and 
been reorganized, and all but one of them have been absorbed 
by the stronger surviving lines. 

Destructive competition has forced the weakest lines into 
bankruptcy, and today they are owned by the lines that were able 
to maintain their position and credit, giving them ability to ac- 
quire these bankrupt roads. The Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Pennsylvania for half a century have been rival roads. Both 
States and cities have actively aided in building them up—de- 
structive competition between them has finally resulted in the 
Pennsylvania road owning the Baltimore & Ohio. Have the 
rates advanced? Have the people along the line of the Balti- 
more & Ohio suffered? On the contrary, the first step has been 
to furnish money to cut down the grades, to double-track the 
line from the Ohio River to Chicago, and to furnish cars and 
terminal facilities to handle the business to the best advantage 
and at such rates as will enable the shippers along the line to 
open up their mines and increase their business in every branch 
of trade, and to rely upon the solvent company for the facilities 
necessary to transact their business. 


ALLEGED CAR SHORTAGE AND LACK OF CAR MOVEMENT. 


Hardly a day passes without a railroad accident, many of 
which are attended with much loss of life. What is the cause? 
In an effort to handle the business of the public trains are run 
in such numbers and at a rate of speed which is entirely beyond 
the capacity of the roads. Today there is an absolute blockade 
of traffic between Chicago and the Mississippi River points in 
the West and the Atlantic seaboard. Furnaces within a short 
distance of the coke ovens are cold and thousands of men 
are idle for want of transportation. There is a coal famine from 
Pittsburg to Denver. People say it is due to shortage of cars. 
Ten years ago, with a ton mile movement of 76,000,000,000, the 
average freight car movement “was about thirty miles per day; 
at this time it is not more than twenty miles per day. It is not 
more cars that is wanted, but more movement of the cars now 
in use. Freight trains move certainly an average of sixteen 
miles an hour while on the road. Twenty miles cars movement 
daily means that the cars move one hour and a quarter out of 
the twenty-four hours. No business in the world can thrive un- 
der conditions when it can use its facilities for earning money 
less than one hour out of the twelve. 

When many of the roads were built capital was scarce and 
high. A very large proportion of the original railway enterprises 
failed, losing a large part of the investment—they had no idea of 
the future growth, and from want of money and want of fore- 
thought the terminal facilities are today totally inadequate. If 
the cars could be moved at the principal terminals the main lines 
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would be able to do better than at present. However, with a 
continuance for three or five years of the present volume of 
traffic between the East and West, added to industrial traffic in 
the great manufacturing districts, this country will find itself 
confronted with the most serious commercial question it has yet 
been called upon to solve. Terminals in the larger Eastern cities 
are both difficult and expensive to acquire. 

The Pennsylvania Railway, in order to get into New York 
onto Manhattan Island, is building a tunnel from Jersey City to 
Brooklyn, at a cost of $40,000,000 or $50,000,000. Will it bring 
new business or must the expense of operation and interest on 
cost be levied on present traffic? 

A careful examination of the railway problem from a national 
standpoint will, I believe, show beyond question that the business 
of the country has outgrown the facilities on most of the trunk 
lines, and that new facilities not now apparent will be necessary 
to relieve the situation. 

AMERICAN RATES ARE LOWEST IN THE WORLD. 


Rates in the United States are much lower than in any other 
country. Wages are higher, the cost of most of the material is 
higher than in Europe, still the average rate charged in Europe 
is fully twice as high as in America. The conditions in this 
country change very rapidly. While rates have been cut in two 
n twenty years, all kinds of labor and material used by the rail- 
ways have advanced from 30 to 50 per cent. Nothing but the 
increased volume of traffic has made it possible to reduce rates 
as they have been reduced. Today we find the volume of traffic 
so great east of Chicago that the railways are not able to move 
it under the present conditions. How will these conditions be 
changed and at what cost? Who will build new lines or in- 
crease old ones? These are the questions which I will not un- 
dertake to answer farther than to say that the West must have 
the facilities or suffer for the want of them. 

The public must always bear in mind that a bankrupt road 
cannot furnish good service. The railroad must be able to fur- 
nish the service demanded from it at fair and reasonable rates. 

he problem we have had to solve has been how to reduce the 
cost of operation so that we can furnish transportation at the 
lowest prices. This can be done only by increasing the volume 
of traffic. The question is as simple as raising a given amount 
of money by taxation. The more dollars’ worth of property 
taxed the lower the rate of taxation will be, and the greater num- 
ber of tons carried the lower the rate of transportation will be. 
This is one of the main reasons why we are so anxious to de- 
velop the enormous through business that is rapidly growing up 
along our lines. 

Every ton of new business that we bring contributes its pro- 
portion of net revenue and enables us to reduce the rate of trans- 
portation on our local business. The interstate business on our 
lines in North Dakota today constitutes 95 per cent of the 
whole, and still you enjoy all the facilities furnished, both pas- 
senger and freight, with the increased number of trains neces- 
sary to handle this business, everyone of which is an additional 
accommodation to you. 


NORTH DAKOTA IS A MARVELOUS STATE. 


It will be thirty-two. years next March since I first saw the 
Red River Valley. At that time there was not a single house 
on the west side of the Red River, from the Bois de Sioux to 
Pembina. During the past twenty years all of my time and 
effort has been given to building up the Northwest, and no part 
of the Northwest has given me more satisfaction or is giving 
me more satisfaction today than North Dakota. Its growth in 
the past has been marvelous.- The first years in all new coun- 
tries are marked by hardship and self-denial, but during the past 
few years you are getting the reward of your labor; people are 
coming into the State by thousands, the value of your land has 
advanced and will advance beyond your reasonable expectations, 
and I hope that together your property and our property will 
work side by side and shoulder to shoulder to carry forward the 
best interests of North Dakota. 

No man, no hundred men, in your State represent the same 
interest in your welfare that it is my good fortune to represent, 
and I hope in the future that with better methods of cultivation 


and more knowledge of what is required, your condition may 
be constantly improved, and if your condition is improved ours 
will certainly share it with you. As the volume of traffic in- 
creases our rates will be reduced. 

Remember that whatever helps you helps the railroad, and 
whatever hurts you or restricts your growth, restricts the growth 
of the railroad serving you. We will always prosper together 
or be poor together. 


ot 3 
Madame Constance Locke - Valisi 


The artist Madame Locke 
Valisi, of St. Paul, whose por- 
trait appears on the front page of 
the present issue, the Musical 
Leader of Chicago says, needs no 
trumpeting of critics to herald the 
reputation that she has won 
among musicians throughout the 
Western country. She is beauti- 
ful and accomplished, a remarka- 
bly fine teacher and a thorough 
musician. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that she has secured a repu 
tation for herself and has now 
few rivals in this section of the 
country. Her solo work is in 
variably of the highest order, brilliant, sympathetic and intel. 
lectual, possessing a richness and variety, strong individuality, 
and an utter freedom from all annoying mannerisms. 

About eighteen months ago Madame Locke-Valisi left Chi- 
cago to open a studio in St. Paul, where her merits have al- 
Her studio at Raudenbush Hall is ex- 
actly what a home should be for a refined woman and for a 
musician so exceptionally endowed with artistic ability. Ill 
health, and consequent disability to withstand the Chicago cli- 
mate, caused Madame Locke-Valisi to change her residence to 
St. Paul, where, as before stated, she has been unqualifiedly suc 





ready won recognition. 


cessful. 


& & 
For Game Preserves 


There is a movement on foot among the sportsmen of Mon 
tana to have all the forest reservations of the Northwest con- 
verted into game reserves. The League of American Sportsmen 
have been asked to lend their aid in the matter, and the secre- 
tary of that association has written to some of the Butte sports- 
men in answer to petitions sent him that the matter will be taken 
up at the next meeting of that body, says the Butte Miner. In 
fact, the matter was up for discussion at the last annual session 
of the association held in September, and it is very probable that 
it will be brought up during the present congress. In Montana 
are located the Flathead, Lewis and Clarke, Gallatin and the Bit- 
ter Root reserves. A greater portion of the latter, however, is in 
the State of Idaho. Then in Wyoming there are located the Yel- 
lowstone National Park, the Teton and Big Horn forest reserves. 
With all these converted into game reserves, this Northwest 
country would soon abound with game again, and become the 
hunter’s paradise as in the days gone by. 


s s 
“Diese Rosen Pflueck Ich Hier’’ 


Roses sweet I pluck me here, 
Far from thee and lonely; 

If for thee, ah, maiden dear, . 
Might I break them only! 


But ere I may come to thee, 
Many a long mile thither, 

Faded will the roses be— 
Soon the roses wither. 


Never further in the land 
Leve from love should tarry, 
Than a-blooming in the hand, 
Roses one may carry. 
W. B. Morr 
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An Idyl of Pinnacle Rock 








Tall and straight and graceful, there stands just within the 
sall £ ) a f “ 
walls of Bridger Canyon, back of the fish hatchery near Boze- 
man, Mont., a solitary pinnacle of granite. Its base rests upon 


a sloping wall high up above the roadway which winds through 


be comforted. All night she sat there, and all the next day. 
Then she went to her tent, and sewed beads on the girth she was 
making for Black Eagle’s horse. She put all she had in order, 
and then went back to her post, ever looking out over the valley 
until the children were afraid to see her there, so still and sad, 
and made medicine signs when they passed by. 

“Well, you know, as the grandfather has told you so often, 
how we were driven over the hills, away from the good grass 
and clear water; how all the tribe went except the Evening Star. 
She had promised Black Eagle to wait there for his return, and 
none could change her resolve. 

“Many, many years after, when the white men had driven 
our enemies from the south, we went back to our valley of flow- 

ers. We found this stone maiden 





the trees and dense foliage along the banks of the turbulent 
tre n 

For ages it has stood thus. To the white man its presence 
has no significan but to the few Crow Indians who pass that 
Ww t means mucl \sk the white pioneers of the Gallatin Val- 
ley of the rocl d they, surfeited with nature’s beauties, answer 
carelessly that they have seen it. “Yes,” say they, “the In- 
dians have some sort of a tradition about the rock, but nobody 
pays any attention to what they say.’ 

jut here is the story of the ~~ . 
crooning old squaw as she tells it => 
to her pappoose: 

Come little eagl help the 
mother get the sticks for the fire 
and I'll show you the stone maiden 
who stands forever at the canyon 
door. A long, long, long time ago, al- i 
most as long as God can remember. 


there were uo white people here 

Our people owned the valley of 

flowers, and came here in summer 

so that the women could gather the 

red raspberries and the killikinick 
; 


and the sour grapes for the fever 


that comes when we stay too long 
in one lodge 

One summer the berries were so 
large that the children put them lik 
caps on their fingers, and the sour 
grapes made stains: umder «very 
oot. The little children and the 
birds and the squirrels were happy, 


but the braves and the women lay 
wake long after the fires had died 


down \ big war party from the 
south was com ng driving big bands 
horses—coming up for our deer, 
our buffaloes, our sweet grass and 
ir cool waters, co1 g to take our 






pleasant camp for their own 

“Our old chief was wise and 
cralty, but the weight of years sat 
upon him, so he called the Black 
agle, our own Black Eagle, for 
whom we have even named our like 


son, and told him he must take 








~~~ just below the high cliff where she 
had turned away when they brought 
Black Eagle home to bury him near 
the graves of his fathers. She was 
going down to meet the faithful few 
| who loved their young chief more 
than their lives, and when only this 
little way down, she was turned to 
stone by the grief that was in her 
heart. 

“Now she stands forever here, 
and the evening star lingers long and 
lovingly over her.” 


Lake Traffic During 1901 


Final reports from canal officials 
at Sault Ste. Marie show a total of 
28,403,065 net tons of freight moved 
to and from Lake Superior during 
the navigation season of IQoI, a pe- 
riod of about 230 days. Of this total, 
only 2,821,027 tons was moved 
through the Canadian canal, and the 
great bulk of that was in American 
vessels, as the commerce in Canadian 
vessels to and from Lake Superior 
for several years past has been less 
than 4 per cent of the whole. Com- 
pare the total of 28 403,005 tons of 
freight passing the Sault in 1901 with 
8,888,759 tons in 1891 and only 1,567,- 
741 tons in 1881 and we have a strik- 
ing example of the enormous growth 
of lake commerce. In all important 





items of frejght, excepting soft coal, 





command in his place and drive 
back th enemies of our tribe 


Black Eagle was exceeding glad 


He went first to the dear Evening Star. and told her how 
proud he was to save her and her people from the dread 
nvaders. But she clung to him and wept. For three nights 


id she heard the owl hoot in the trees above her tent, and she 
knew full well what that foretold. But go Black Eagle must, 
though brought back slain 


nN > 


le laughed at her fears, and said 
the hoot owl smelled the death of the chief from the south, and 
kissed her face and said she must wear fine things for the wed- 
ing when he came back 

“So he went away, looking back and ever back, so long as 
he could see the least little spot on the cliff there in front where 
Evening Star stood watching and watching until the dust had 
long gone away; and not even then wouid she return. She sat 
on the ground and put her forehead on her knees and refused to 


PINNACLE 


there is marked gain as compared 
acék. with last year. The decrease in the 
soit coal movement is 5 per cent. 

The number of steamers operating was 14,372; sailing ves- 
sels, 4,482; unregistered vessels, 1,187—a total of 20,041. The 
number of passengers carried was 59,663. Wheat shipments 
were 52,812,000 bushels, and other grains 24,760,000 bushels. 
The iron ore carried reached a total of 18,090,618 net tons. No 
mention is here made of miscellaneous shipments. 


Minnesota’s Vast School Fund 


Comparatively few people realize that the educational sys- 
tem of Minnesota is backed by permanent funds which, with 
the recent purchase of a large amount in Virginia funding bonds, 
have grown until they contain gilt-edged securities worth a face 
value of nearly $8,000,000, the greatest in the history of the 
State. 
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How He Won Her Forgiveness 


me s.s So RA EE & SS F 











Richard Dover threw his novel down in disgust. He was 
tired of reading; in fact, he was tired of every pleasure that could 
be derived from traveling alone in a Pullman car from Helena, 
Montana, to New York. 

Richard, or “Dick,” as he was generally called, was the son 
of a celebrated London banker, who had been devoting his life 
to amassing a fortune so that his only child and heir could de- 
vote his life in spending it. Dick was a good example of the 
university bred young Englishman. He had spent a course of 
moderately hard work at Oxford; that is to say, moderately 
hard work in the class room, but in the gymnasium and field he 
worked with the energy of a machine. He was known as “Sa- 
tan,” not because of his moral inclinations, but on account of 
his terrific playing on the field. 

Dick had been spending the summer with an old college 
friend of his who, after drifting about the world, had bought a 
ranch in the vicinity of Helena, and here the young man rode 
and hunted to his heart’s content. But he soon tired of that 
and longed once more for his club, the theaters and a sight of 
the Strand; and that was why the young gentleman lolled in 
his seat, tired of reading and simply suffering from a bad case of 
ennui. A trip across the hot plains of Montana, even in a com- 
fortable American sleeping car, is anything but interesting, and 
Dick wished that the end of the overland journey was reached, 
and that New York would be the next stop instead of the little 
town of Livingston at which the train was just ‘pulling up. 

As the limited stopped in front of the station, Dick, glad of a 
chance to stretch his limbs, planted his cap firmly on his head 
of brown, curly hair and stepped out on the platform just in 
time to hear a half dozen voices calling out: 

“Goodbye, dear.” 

“Take good care of yourself and write at once.” 

“Give my love to all the girls,” etc., etc. 

“I beg your pardon!” exclaimed the young Englishman, as 
he sprang from the car steps directly into the arms of a very tall 
and pretty girl, who carried a valise in one hand and a parasol 
and box of candy in the other. The collision was somewhat a 
hard one, and the young lady was thrown backward, dropping 
her box of bon-bons, which were spilled out onto the dirty 
boards of the station walk. 

Dick, his face as red as a poppy, hastened to her assistance, 
but saw that it was impossible to pick up the scattered sweets. 

“Will you ever forgive me?” he asked, taking off his cap, 
while a look of woeful mortification clouded his face. 

“Don’t mention it, sir,” was the icy reply, as the object of his 
unintentional assault drew herself up proudly. With a parting 
wave of her hand to the group of girls who, may it be said to 
their credit, tried hard to suppress their giggles, she again 
mounted the steps, refusing such assistance as was proffered by 
the crestfallen Richard, and disappeared inside. 

“Confound it, what an awkward accident,” muttered the ex- 
footballist, as he savagely strode the length of the platform. “I 
wonder what she thinks of me. And that box of bon-bons!” 
He reached down and picked up the cover of the dainty re- 
ceptacle and read the name on the cover. “Huyler’s, too. She 
must be from the East. How can I make her overlook the af- 
fair?” 

Here the warning gong sounded. Dick swung himself on 
the car and, after finishing his cigarette, stepped inside and 
walked to his seat. As he did so he caught his breath in sur- 
prise. Seated directly across the isle from him was the pretty 
victim of his stupid carelessness. She was apparently engrossed 
in a novel and did not look up as he sat down. 

In Dick’s own vernacular, the girl was an “out and out 
beauty.” She was faultlessly dressed in a neat traveling cos- 
tume, which fitted her beautiful figure to perfection. Her light 
brown wavy hair was brushed carefully from her forehead and 
rebelled against two silver mounted side-combs. Her eyes were 


either gray or blue; it was impossible to tell which on account 
of the careful shading their long lashes gave them. One foot 
rested lightly on the seat opposite; a foot that was encased in 
a little boot of patent leather. All in all, she gave Dick, who 
had spent some time in London’s ultra set, the impression of a 
girl of refinement and culture. 

“Probably out visiting some Western friends,” conjectured 
our hero, who thought that he had never seen such a delightfully 
fascinating girl in his life. “But how shall I make her acquaint- 
ance?” : 

He knit his brows at the problem and cursed himself in an 
undertone for having made such a bad start. 

“Damned American cars, anyway,” 
Briton. 


thought the wrathful 
“No guards to see that people get on or off.” 

The young man gazed at the other passengers in quest of a 
possible ally who might be able to enlighten him regarding the 
identity of his fair charmer. But this was given up in despair. 
Besides himself and his fair vis-a-vis there were but two other 
occupants of the Pullman. One was an old gentleman with a 
bald head, who, when he was not munching apples and reading 
a copy of the “Philosophical Journal,’ would doze off and snore 
in a high, falsetto key. The remaining passenger was a prim 
old lady who was interested in a copy of Bacon’s “Essays.” 

Dick again fixed his gaze upon the face of ‘“‘Miss Pride,” he 
having already christened her with this rather appropriate so- 
briquet. But that young lady seemed content to read on in 
silence and, to all appearances, was not in the least lonesome. 

The conductor and porter were in a rear seat, discussing a 
recent pugilistic contest between Messrs. Fitzsimmons and Ma- 
her. The porter was an ardent admirer of the former, while 
the official in the blue uniform and brass buttons solemnly as- 
serted that if “Maher didn’t have the alkali eye, he’d a done up 
Fitz in three rounds.” 

Dick was aroused from listening to the interesting conversa- 
tion of the two Northern Pacific employes by the opening of 
the front door. Then the young Britisher did a remarkable 
thing. His chin dropped down, his eyes closed and he instantly 
seemed to fall into the deepest of slumber. A faint snore from 
the young man sounded audibly, and the young lady opposite 
frowned in disgust. The figure in the doorway advanced, and 
the porter, looking up, uttered an involuntary: 

“Good Lawd!” 

The figure was of a tall, heavily-built man; his face was cov- 
ered by a black handkerchief, through which two eye-holes were 
cut. He fingered a huge Colts navy revolver lightly, as he 
said: 

“T must ask you folks to hand out your valuables, and hand 
them out damned quick, too! I get off at the next station, so 
hustle. Here, old gent, pony up!” 

This gentle request was directed to the old man with the apple 
habit. He did not stop to argue with the knight of the road, 
but delivered a large, well-filled pocket-book, and a gold watch 
and chain. The robber walked quickly down the aisle, reliev- 
ing the old lady of everything of value except her gold-rimmed 
eye-glasses, all the time keeping his eye on the other occupants 
of the car, on the look-out for any move to balk his nefarious 
plans. No one seemed willing to risk being shot at, however, 
for the sake of his or her money. The gentleman of the black 
mask stopped at the side of the fair passenger and waited for 
her to unwind a gold chain which was attached to her watch. 
She had already given up her purse and rings. Mr. Robber 
cast a sharp glance at Dick and, seeing how softly and regularly 
the young man breathed, he turned and paid his whole attention 
to the girl. He gazed at her admiringly, and he reached his arm 
around her neck, saying: 

“Here, my beauty, let me help you get off your finery. What! 
You won’t?” 
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The girl had drawn back, and suddenly she dealt the mod- 
ern Claud Duval a smart slap on his masked face. 

“Take that, you coward!” she exclaimed, her marvelous eyes 
with anger. “You may take my money, but you 
won't lay your dirty hand on me!” 

The ruffian gave a snarl of anger and, with the hand that was 
not burdened with the revolver, he grasped her by the shoulder. 
muttered. “I'll teach you how 


snapping 


“So that’s your game, eh,” he 
Oh!” 

rw 

The rest of his sentence was drowned 


ter — — — 
in a gurgle. A strong 
arm was clasped securely around his neck and the revolver was 
wrenched from his hand. The fellow struggled desperately, but 
was a child in the hands of Richard Dover, who for three years 
was undisputed champion of wrestling at Oxford. Dick slowly, 
but surely, bended his opponent down backwards to the floor, 
and finished his good work by straddling the form of the de- 
feated man. 

The conductor and porter by this time had recovered from 
their astonishment at the turn things had taken, and the would- 
be Jesse James was soon securely tied by means of straps and 
marched to the baggage car. Before his ignominious exit, 
Dick relieved him of all of his ill-gotten gains, which the rascal 
had stuffed into a capacious pocket. Our hero dumped them 
unceremoniously into his cap, and started with the bald-headed 
gentleman, bent upon returning the valuables to their rightful 
owners. The bald-head and the prim old lady, having recovered 
their possessions with effusive thanks, Dick approached the girl 
with the brown hair. He had a sly twinkle in his eye (the 
rogue!) as he handed her his capful of rings and the pocket- 
book. 

“T hope,’’ he said, as he sat down opposite her, and received 
her smiling thanks with a decided thumping at his heart, “that 
you will now let me apologize for the candy accident. Does 
this remove the bad opinion our first meeting gave you?” 

And the made the gentleman's 


heart beat even 


answer he received young 
harder than before 

The steamer St. Louis, on which Richard Dover had taken 
passage from New York to Southampton, left the great Ameri- 
can seaport about a week after the above incident without the 
said Richard Dover as a on the boat's 
next trip from New York the passenger list included the follow- 


passenger. However, 


ing entry: 
“Mr. and Mrs 


Richard Dover.’ 


ss -s 
The Loss of the Robert Bruce 


At Bruceport, at one time a prominent oystering town in 
Pacific County, Wash., but now a little Indian village inhabited 
only by a small number of Flatheads employed in gathering oys- 
ters for the syndicate controlling this important industry of the 
West Coast, a few charred plank, buried deep in the mud, and 
some rope ends and other debris, had lain for fifty years undis- 
turbed, until recently they met the eye of one of the earliest 
residents of Southern Washington, who knew only too well the 
sad story of destruction which was there recorded. 

At three o’clock one winter evening fifty years ago, writes 
Chas. B. Nesmith in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, the schooner 
Robert Bruce dropped anchor near this little town of Bruceport. 
As the sun went down in a mass of color behind the low Coast 
mountains, Frank Garretson came out of his cabin, before retir- 
ing, for a final look at the little port—then entered for the first 
time in the memory of the white man. He leaned over the rail 
with intense feelings of relief and joyous happiness that brought 
tears to his eyes. He felt a strange affection for the little 
schooner that had brought him safely up the rough coast from 
San Francisco, and he patted her carved rail with his hand. 

The last twenty days, with their attending anxiety, had been 
wearing, and now that he could look at the dangers as behind 
him, his exuberance knew no bounds. As the light of the reced- 
ing sun tinted the mountains, and the deepening shadows picked 
out the twinkling lights, he fell to calculating—wondering how 
really great a stir he would be able to create when the Robert 
Bruce. laden to her decks with oysters and priceless pearls, again 
sailed into that nestling Southern city. ni 

That night Garretson and his fellows were in good spirits. 
They spent the evening lounging upon the deck, smoking, nip- 


ping, eating of the winter fruits they had brought from that 
sunny clime, discussing the gathering, loading and return with 
their precious cargo to San Francisco and the prospects of good 
profits; and then, blessing the dividing miles of dark waters that 
had seen them safely into this Northern port, they turned to 
their quarters and fell into deep and peaceful sleep. The night 
was still, and the blue sea shone beautifully beneath a silvery 
moon in a receding tide. And all the crew were sleeping. 

But one pair of eyes followed the gray moon in its course 
among the clouds; but one set of lungs breathed in the bracing 
air of that winter’s night—a vagabond of the lower Americas, 
his eye glazed and watered, and over his parchment skin a point- 
ed yellow beard. 

The mess-room overlooked the deck and the high, black 
hills beyond. Both were deserted. 

Presently the moon stood behind a cloud, and darkness hid 
a miserable figure stealthily making its way across the deck, 
stooping and cautiously scanning the great stretch of beach. 
The tide was now well out, and the vessel had grounded in the 
mud. Seeing this, the vagabond turned toward the cabin, where 
the crew lay soundly sleeping. He peered into the berth of 
each, and for an instant an evil joy lighted up the drink-discol- 
ored face. 

“Tis well; the drug is good,” he said, and turned away. 

Vengeance shone from his eyes. “They would dump me 
overboard, because I wouldn’t cook their way,” he muttered. 
“Well. I will cook them now!” 

In -his hand he held -a flaming torch. Brandishing it high 
above his head, his gleaming eye following the direction indi- 
cated by its movements, viciously he cried: 

“There is room for six graves there!” 

The moon had sunk behind the low-lying island to the west- 
ward, and the flaring torch dimly outlined the scene. A mile 
distant an Indian boy, sitting beside a dying fire, saw a light 
moving and flickering through the forest. 

Over the head of the exile whirled the blazing torch—one, 
two, three, four, five, six times! Brighter it burned, and fuller, 
with every turn. Then, for an instant, all was dark again. With 
an imprecation, the fiend sent the torch upon its deadly mission 
into a pile of oil-soaked rags at the bottom of the vessel’s hold. 

Then a figure, crouched in the stern of a small boat, floated 
away on the ebbing tide, never to be seen again—perhaps to 
meet some tragic death by drowning or starvation. 

It was eight bells of the midnight watch when Garret- 
son was awakened by terrific screams and battering at the door 
of his sultry room. In front of his own cabin, dazed and stifled 
with smoke, he stumbled over a soggy blanket. A moment 
later he was battering wildly at the captain’s door. An Indian 
boy, breathless and shaking with terror, stood beside him, his 
eyes wild with alarm. 

Six frantic men, with hands upheld to heaven, stood trans- 
fixed upon the deck. 

“My God!” was all that any one of them could say. 

“The cook!” exclaimed the captain at length. ‘My God, it 
is he—the boat is gone from the port side!” 

“Lower, and send out this boat; we may get him yet!” 
shouted one of the bewildered crew. 

But there was nothing to be done; the Robest Bruce was lost. 
In thirty minutes there was scarce a timber left. And six men, 
ruined, speechless, with not one thing that they might call their 
own, gazed fixedly into one another’s eyes. 

The dark sea-walls shut out all view, leaving only dull earth 
outlining gleaming sparks on the drying sand. Ship, shelter, 
food, and hope; protection from the savage—communication 
with the people of their kind—all gone! They were strangers in 
a strange land, away from friends, out of the reach of aid— 
alone! 

At a little spot on the beach near Bruceport, the sun pours 
full on a stone slab marked with a chiseled cross. The earth 
around is baked hard, and gapes with fissures. On that spot at 
midnight, December 16, in the year 1851, six men firmly resolved 
to run the terrifying fears of the forests unarmed, and to leave 
this country to which they had so lately come filled with such 
high hopes and cheerful prospects. They did so; but it was 
with the resolve to come again and to persevere in this new 
country until prosperity should crown their toilsome efforts. 
This they finally did, but of them all, only one survives. Frank 
Garretson is now a resident of Oysterville, a little Coast village 
within a few miles of the spot where, half a century ago, he 
and his comrades started the first white settlement in Pacific 


County. 
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Che Mediterrane 





an of America 








The great State of Washington, says a correspondent, in- 
ludes within its boundaries many natural features which excite 
nterest, charm the sense of the beautiful, and challenge admira 

yn. Prominent among these may be mentioned the lofty 
1ow-clad peaks, the vast chains of mountains, noble forests, 
ertile plains, smiling valleys, rushing rivers, crystal lakes, and 
xpansive bays. 

Eastern Washington has its advantages of soil and climate, 

d its share of scenic attractions. But to Western Washing 
on must be conceded the palm, in one respect—the great in- 
ind-sea facilities and the almost unparalleled beauties of marine 


o Victoria. It was in the month of May. The trip was an en- 
trancing one. The general view after we entered the St.aits 
was a combination of the elements of sublimity and charming 
beauty. 

Looking westward as we were about entering the Victoria 
channel our eyes we e greeted with a view not soon to be for- 
gotten. For the first time during the ride we caught a dim and 
distant view of the sea. 

Straight before us stretched the glittering waters of Juan de 
Fuca. All the watery 
world around us was gleaming and sparkling like a sea of sap- 


It was only a few hours after sunrise. 


























cenery. What State in the Union can boast of an ocean inlet phires. Before us were the opposite shore lines. We could 
f equal extent to Puget Sound? Well may that vast sheet of trace them in their windings as they stretched further and 
sea water, with its many inden. further westward. The glisten- 
tations, its long, winding shore ing waters vividly contrasted 
line, be called the “Mediterranean | r a | with the yellow beach, and the 
of America.” 4 deep emerald émbroidery of the 
A ride from Tacoma to Vic- forests 
toria will convince the most scep Fainter and fainter grew 
tical. The “Thousand Islands” these shore windings, as our eyes 
ff the St. Lawrence are grand followed them Naturally they 
and beautiful. The Niagara ——T seemed to converge as they re- 
falls are a sublime spectacle. — | eded Like a mystic, thready 
Yellowstone Park and its won- eos | shadow, they finally faded away 
ders, and the bewildering over- ~ iid were lost to our vision. Be- 
shadowing splendors of Yose- | i yond that rested a thin, bluish 
mite, must be admitted. fey 3 bank like a cloud, low down, just 
Yet Puget Sound must not : f ~* y on the distant rim of the horizon. 
be overlooked It is not un- p= That was a glimpse of the open 
worthy a place among the natu- fu. t it) sea. With our strained and un. 
ral attractions and wonders of |Z a ei) certain vision we were looking 
his country. One enthusiastic bite ih oot Be on the eastern verge of the 
writer, in speaking of Puget \ “ Nis, of Gee mighty Pacific Ocean. 
Sound, declared that it “pos. et A large steam collier was just 
sessed the sublimity of the ocean, - iat | passing out to sea. Her black 
the inspiration of a lake, and the ¥ hull seemed a mere speck down 
romantic charm of a river.” on the water. From her dark 
That is putting it strong, but the : AD stack was trailing a long banner 
people of Western Washington - of sooty smoke. Several large 
: sailing vessels were inbound— 





are willing to endorse the com- 
plimentary statement, I have no r 
doubt. \: 

Seasons and _ circumstances | 
have much to do in imparting a 
certain tone and impression to eS 
scenic wonders. The great “Pu- 
get Sea” is no exception. A trip | 
down the Sound should be made 
in the spring of the year, in my 
humble opinion, in order to see 
the beauties of that magnificent 
expanse of* water to the best pos- 
sible advantage. Then everything 
is bright and fresh and green. Both sea and shore seem to be 
lad in holiday attire. The grayish-green hue of the waters, the 
cerulean skies, the golden sunlight, the near and distant moun- 
ains, the deep emerald of the forests, and the winding, mystic 
shore-line, all combine to form a vast panoramic picture, which, 
in rich coloring and effect, is not surpassed on the continent. 

What painter could do justice, on the glowing canvas, to 
such a scene? What pen could fitly describe the inspiring 
view? 

One of the most magnificent scenes along the Sound is ob- 
tained when crossing the Straits of Juan de Fuca, and shortly 
before the steamer turns into the narrow channel that opens into 
the small harbor of Victoria. 

A few years ago the writer made a flying trip from Tacoma 





SHIPS LOADING FOR FOREIGN PORTS, TACOMA. WASH 
(me 


beating along down the Straits 
before a sluggish breeze. They 
were some miles away, and their 
slender masts, rigging and the 
snow-white sails presented a sort 
of dreamy, spectral appearance. 
Two large iron ships were lying 
at anchor near the entrance to 
the Victoria channel. The sails 
were flapping lazily in the wind 
and the vessels were tugging at 
the massive anchor chains like 
restless tigers. 

Countless sea gulls, those vagabond rovers of the deep, were 
flitting wildly about, and uttering their shrill, plaintive cries. 
These birds completed a picture at once striking, dreamy, mys- 
tic and magnificent. 

Well may Washingtonians feel proud of such a vast inland 
sea, on whose bosom might ride in safety the rich argosies of 
the world. Well may the Puget Sea be called “The Mediter- 
ranean of America.” 


Oregon’s Grapping Days Are Waning 


The days for trapping furs in Oregon will soon be over, ex- 
cept in inaccessible parts of the Cascade and Coast ranges, 
where many fur-bearing animals will continue to flourish for a 
long time. 
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In the Wonderful Payette Valley, Idaho 








By PAULINE HOLLAND 








Away down in the southwestern portion of Idaho is 


wilderness which, within the period of a few brief years, has been 
made to blossom into a veritable garden of beauty. From an 
rgrown with sage-brush, once the haunt of the 
transformed 


an almost incredibly short time, 


arid desert, ove 


whining coyote and noisy jackal, it has been 


through man’s genius, and in 
into a land of sweet-scented flowers, luscious fruits and golden 
grains, and is of such luxuriant fertility that it has come to be 
fondly known as “The Geographically, this 
delightful locality is desi Payette Valley. From 


the Snake and Payette Rivers, near the Oregon 


Promised Land.” 
gnated as the 
the confluence 


boundary line, it sl 


off into the pine-clad mountains and deep canyons out of which 
Forty miles, ap- 


two 


ypes gently upward till its fertile fields taper 
tumble the clear, cold waters of the Payette 
proximately, is its total 
part 


broadens out into the delta of the 


length It varies in width from 
miles in the lower, where it 
Snake. On its north 


rises tier upon tier of foothills, like a wooded amphitheater, melt- 


miles in the upper to eight 


side 


ing away finally into the snow-capped range of the Seven Devils 
To the south a long, low ridge separates it from 


Through the center of it, 


Mountains 
from one end 
Payette winds 


the valley of the Boise 


of the valley to the other, the broad and lordly 


SSS ee eee 


IRRIGATING A GRAIN FIELD IN THE PAYETTE VALLEY. 


its majestic way in and out among countless beautiful islands, 
covered with thick and verdant growth 

The valley itself is an elevated table-land some 2,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and comprises approximately 85,000 acres. 
It is 400 miles from the Pacific Coast, and forty miles in a 
straight line from the capital at Boise, on the Oregon Short 
link in the Union Pacific system. At its mouth and 
gateway, and about half a mile from where the Payette empties 
into the Snake, lies the flourishing town of Payette, the com- 
mercial and manufacturing center of this region. Midway up 
the valley, on the bench-lands, is New Plymouth, a thrifty, pro- 
Quite at the upper end of the valley, like 


Line, a 


gressive community 


ees = Gobi ES 2m 


a | two sentinels standing guard over its approaches, lie the thriv- 


ing little villages of Emmett and Sweet, the centers of the Pearl 
gold-mining district, and of the recently discovered immense 
fields. The outlet for Emmett is provided by the new 
Dewey railroad, called the Idaho Northern, which connects with 
the Oregon Short Line at Nampa. 

An unusually fortunate combination of climatic, soil and 
moisture conditions places the Payette Valley in the very front 
rank as a fruit-growing district, outrivaling even some of the 
far-famed lotus lands of California. Its climate is so mild and 
salubrious that, according to the census health report, Idaho 
ranks first in health of all the States. The summers are long 
and warm, with sunshine on an average two-thirds of the time. 
The valley is never visited by hail-storms or destructive winds. 
But little rain, if any, falls between May and October, thereby 
rendering the harvesting of crops safe and easy. The winter 
season is neither long nor severe. This winter, while the East- 
ern States were struggling with 35 degrees below, the coldest 
weather I experienced was 12 In fact, there is just 
enough frost to lend that taste of tartness and flavor to the fruits 
of this belt which is lacking in the products of California and 
Florida. 
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Photo by C. W. HADLEY 


The soil is that commonly found in the inter-mountain re- 
gion. The river flows on top of a deep alluvial formation which 
has been spread out in the course of ages over the expansive 
level bottoms and the high sloping bench-lands, giving them a 
covering of sandy, volcanic loam of considerable depth. In its 
native condition, unaided by irrigation, this soil would not be 
worth to its owner the amount of the yearly taxes it would cost. 
But with the aid of irrigation it becomes at once impregnated 
with unsurpassed fertility and richness, and it is easy to under- 
stand the significance of the local by-word: “Water is King in 
the Payette Valley.” The time was when irrigation was con- 
sidered merely a fad—something to play at, with but little prac- 
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1. A Bird’s-Eye View of Payette, Idaho. 2. Beautiful Payette River. 


PAYETTE VALLEY VIEWS. 


3. One Source of Payette Valley Wealth 


Alfalfa and Orchard Scene 
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tical utility; but today the requirements of the arid regions have 
brought it to such a degree of development that it has become 
in unqualified, scientific success, superior to fertilization, and 
ar and away ahead of the uncontrolled and uncontrollable ele- 
ment of rain in the eastern sections. And of all places in the 
rrigated, arid West, the Payette Valley can claim the distinction 
being the most ideal, owing to the topography of the country, 
abundant and never-lailing water supply, and its splendid 
rrigating canais 
lt 


sour¢e 
urece 


water supply, of course, is the Payette River 
’ 


From the he: f the valley it has a fall of from ten to twelve 


et per mile. Its drainage basin is heavily timbered, and lies 


an elevation of between 5,000 and 6,000 feet above sea-level 
ugh the snowfall is usually heavy in the mountains, the run 
is well regulated by the timber, and the fall is very regular 


1d reliable. The North Fork of the river is fed by the Payette 
Lakes, of which the larger is twenty miles long and has a shore 
line of Surrounding them is a body of two million 
icres of as fine timber as one ever set eyes on. These lakes de- 
pend not on the melting snows in the mountains, but are fed by 
underground springs. They could be easily converted into stor- 
ge reservoirs if the necessity should ever arise, which is ex- 


100 miles 


eedingly improbable, as the surplus flow of the stream, in the 
very driest season, after irrigating every acre, leaves about 2,080 
cubic feet per second going down the river unused, which alone 
would be sufficient to irrigate the entire valley. 

By means of a well-constructed, substantial main canal, some 
forty miles long, with an average width of twenty-five feet and 
an average depth of five and one-half feet, built at an expendi- 
ture of $400,000, the water is diverted from the river. From the 
canal, through lateral ditches and extensions, the necessary wa- 
ter is properly carried and distributed for the irrigation of all 
irrigable lands dependent upon them. There is no monopoly 
yn the water. The ditches are all “Farmers’ Co-operative 
Ditches.”’ The only cost connected with their use is the ex- 
pense of keeping the canal in repair, amounting to about thirty 
This the farmers work out as the farm- 
ist work out their road taxes. The cost of irriga- 
tion, therefore, is much less than the cost of fertilization. The 
mineral deposits contained in the mountain streams afford food 


cents an acre annually 
ers in the Ez 


plant life, consequently irrigated soil never deteriorates. 
is absolutely sure and the yield incomparably greater, 
as we W The advantages of 
water just where, just when, and in just what quantities 


for al 
The crop 
ill have occasion to see hereafter. 
having 








IDAHO SILVER PRUNES. 


13-FOOT CORN, PAYETTE VALLEY, IDAHO. 


each crop requires, and of freedom from rain during the growth 
and harvesting of the crops, are too patent to be overlooked 
We all know how frequently, and oftentimes disastrously, East- 
ern farming communities suffer from too much water at the 
wrong time, or too little water at the right time. The irrigator, 
however, “turns on his rain” and “turns it off” again, at will. 
Yet, withal, we know there are doubting Thomases to whom the 
bare mention of irrigation is like flying in the face of Provi- 
dence, and who are content to till the soil in the sweat of their 
brows, and trust to the Lord for results, with all the faith and 
hope enjoined by the Scriptures. Such as these we might cite 
to the same Scriptures for proof that irrigation was even be- 
holden in the sight of Jehovah, for, says the good book, II 
Kings, 3:16, 17: “Thus saith the Lord: Make this valley full 
of ditches, for thus saith the Lord, ye shall not see wind, neither 
shall ye see rain, yet that valley shall be filled with water, that 
ye may drink, both ye and your cattle and your beasts.” 

In passing on to the wonderful products of the Payette Valley, 
I can best prepare the reader's mind for the revelation which 
they will prove to be, and which they are to all strangers, by 
premising a remark made to me by some of Payette’s most suc- 
cessful farmers. I was expressly cautioned, and almost im- 
plored, not to tell the full amount of their crops per acre. The 
novelty of the request so amazed me that an explanation was 
quickly forthcoming. “You would not be believed,” they said, 
“and instead of doing us good you would do us harm.” So, 
bearing this injunction in mind, I will give what is considered 
a very conservative statement, leaving a few surprises untold for 
the visitor to see when a visit to the valley is made. 

Idaho was the only commonwealth in the Union that expected 
to carry off a medal for her fruits at the World’s Fairs at Chi- 
cago and Paris. But Idaho was not disappointed. She secured 
the highest awards for apples and prunes. Nor was she sur- 
prised when, at the Omaha Exposition, she carried off thirteen 
medals for the best fruit display, following with her good share 
of honors at Buffalo. Idaho, with her 40,000 acres in fruit trees, 
never goes begging for a market, and when Eastern apples were 
allowed to decay under the trees for want of a market value, 
Idaho apples were commanding $3 and $4 per barrel. In the 
Payette Valley it is no uncommon thing to gather from six. 
year-old trees 250 pounds of apples, and from ten-year-old trees 
from 1,000 to 1,200 pounds. The size, flavor, color and extra 
keeping qualities explain why these apples are so much sought 
in Eastern markets. I interviewed Mr. J. R. Jimerson, and he 
told me that from seven and a half acres of an eight-year-old 
Ben Davis orchard he sold $3,000 worth of apples, besides $300 
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worth of peaches, nectarines and apricots growing on the same 
seven and a half acres. Mr. C. F. Broderson, from one and one- 
half acres of Ben Davis apples, gathered and sold 800 boxes at 
$1.50, or $1,200 worth. Another farmer told me that Mr. F. 
M. Parsons, who travels from Florida to Idaho, buying and 
shipping fruit, assured him that the finest apples he had ever 
seen came from the Payette Valley. Prunes, such as the Italian, 
French, German, Silver, Bulgarian and Hungarian, are grown to 
perfection. These arrive in New York, and even in Europe, 
with the much-sought-after blue blush yet fresh as though just 
picked, and dealers are always ready to look at Idaho prunes. 
The same can be said of pears and peaches. As high as $5 per 
tree from six-year-old trees has been received in orchards of 


from five to forty acres. Apricots, nectarines, cherries, quinces, 
persimmons, plums of all varieties, and grapes are of the best 
quality and profuse in quantity. I saw peaches measuring fif- 


teen inches in circumferen pears so large that they reminded 
ne of our turnips at home; and cherries—such cherries! The 
berries, raspberries, dewberries, gooseberries and currants all 


are very satisfactory, and, wher 


attention has been paid them, 
give in return as high as from $100 to $500 per acre. I saw 


strawberries that measured five inches in circumference in the 
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WAGON BRIDGE OVER THE PAYETTE RIVER. 


over the hop products of other States. The yield is from 1,200 to 
1,800 pounds per acre. 

In the production of grain and cereals, too, according to the 
statistics of the Department of Agriculture, Idaho is accorded a 
place in the front rank of States. The wheat grown here is of 





second crop in October. Blackberries one inch long are the | a fine quality, plump, sound dnd bright, heads full and four and 
average. The melon business has developed into an exceedingly | five inches long, quality A1, with an average yield of thirty 
profitable business, and to sixty bushels per 
the Payette Valley is if OT) ho) 7 a VP aL acre in the Payette Val- 


conceded to be the finest 
melon - growing district } j ad 
in the entire United 
States, producing mel 
ons, unexcelled in flavor 
and in great quantities, 
yielding all the way fron 
$100 to $350 per acre 
They mature early, and 
are two weeks ahead of 
the Rocky Ford, Colora- 
do, melons. Mr. Young, 


of Payette, raised fron 








three and one-half acres 
$1,041 worth of canta 





ley. It is an easy matter 
to raise a quality of oats 
that will go to New 
York as strictly No. 1, 
and run as high as 80 
bushels to the acre. Corn 
is a decided success, 
yielding as high as 110 
bushels to the acre. I 
have seen stalks 13 
feet high, with ears four 
inches in diameter and 
fourteen and _ one-half 
inches long. No. 1 bar- 
ley can be grown here, 





loupes English and owing to the climatic 
black walnuts, butter conditions—a quality 
nuts and chestnuts which it is difficult to 
ibound, and _ peanuts raise in most countries. 
easily grow a hundre d FIVE YEAR OLD APPLE ORCHARD, PAYETTE VALLEY. 


bushels to the acre. Irish 

ind sweet potatoes yield from 200 to 1,000 bushels to the acre 
Beets for stock fodder grow to weigh as high as thirty-five 
pounds, and the sugar factory at Le Grande, Or., takes all the 
sugar-beets raised at $4 per ton delivered on the tracks at Pay- 
ette. The sugar beet will command a prominent position in the 


near future, as the beets carry an unusually high percentage of 
saccharine matte Nowhere are better tomatoes grown than 
here All vines are also very productive. I saw and measured a 
squash weighing 135 pounds, the solid part measuring fourteen 
inches in thickness. Hops grown here are never bothered with 
mildew or lice, and command a premium of four cents a pound 





2,775 POUNDS OF PAYETTE VALLEY BEEP. 









Without any exagger- 
ation, there is no place 
in the United States that can rival this valley in the production 
of grasses. I have known forty acres of alfalfa to yield four 
crops aggregating 400 tons. They tell me this is a regular crop. 
Clover of all varieties cuts from two to three crops and yields 
from five to seven tons, averaging six tons. This clover has sold 
for an average of $6 per ton for the last ten years. 

The unsurpassed grasses and cereals of the Payette Valley, 
together with the vast herding-grounds on the mountains and 
hills, and the valleys formed by these, surely make this an ideal 
stock country. It seems to have been specially designed by na- 
ture for a herding-ground, and nowhere in the United States 
can stock be raised with greater success. Sheep, cattle, horses, 
swine, angora sheep and goats—all are vigorous and develop 
most satisfactorily, attaining great size and fine quality. They 
bring the highest price in any market. Within a radius of 
twelve miles from Payette, over 200,000 head of cattle and sheep 
were fed during the last two winters. It is not necessary to 
house the stock, as there are no severe storms or blizzards, the 
thermometer seldom dropping to zero. A well-known cattle- 
man makes the statement that he wintered 1,000 head of cattle 
on 200 tons of hay last winter, and that they were kicking up 
their heels in the spring. There are spring, summer and fall 
ranges, off which you can send your stock to market in first-class 
condition, an advantage that will be quickly seen and appreciated 
by those who know aught of this business. Sheep-raising is be- 
coming an important factor in the development of this section 
of the State. From an insignificant number a few years ago, the 
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until this finds over 200,000 head of 
The supply of hay increasing each year 


Wool is already be 


has 


sheep in the 


industry grown year 
valley 
nakes an abundance of food a certainty 
coming an important item in the commerce of the Payette Val 
leave this section of 
bringing, I 


per pound being twelve cents 


I saw a train of forty cars of wool 


State for Boston, the entire consignment was 


$120,000 the average price 


thorough organization of the stock interests places this 

ie | rank. At a recent meeting of the National 
ive Stock Association, in Chicago, Idaho had a personal rep- 
which was the largest vote of any State rep 


sheep men alone represented 2,000,000 head of 


in the foremost 


resentation oO! hity, 
resented The 
shee p 
Dairying is an industry that has so far been almost entirely 
Payette Valley. California, 
pounds of butter here and to the rest of 


neglected in the Utah and Oregon 
the 


can 


ship thousands of 


State annually. Taking into consideration that three cows 


be fed on an acre of pasture, and with butter from twenty-two to 


thirty-five cents per pound, it would seem that dairying could 


be made exceedingly profitable in this locality. Poultry-raising 


is in the same neglected state. During the winter months it is 


often an impossibility to buy an egg in the Payette Valley; and 
when they are offered for sale, the price asked for them is from 


twenty-five to thirty cents a dozen. The weather never being 


severe enough to necessitate the erection of expensive buildings, 


it would seem that poultry raising ought to prove a prefitable 


SHEEP IN WINTER QUARTERS, 


venture. A would 
in destroying the various insect enemies 
sunny climate of the Payette Valley is 
very advantageous to the rearing of turkeys and chickens; a 


few dozen industrious fowls in an orchard 
do a great deal of good 
of fruit. The mild and 
large percentage of all settings are hatched and reared into very 
large birds, readily selling in the adjacent mining-camps for 
$4 to $6 per dozen for chickens, and $1.25 to $2 each for turkeys. 
The 


Bee culture is proving very profitable extensive al- 


! 


IN THE MOUNTAINS NEAR THE PAYETTE RIVER. 


A HAPPY GROUP. 


falfa, red and white clover fields, with hundreds of acres of ap- 
ple blossoms, together with roses and cultivated and wild flow- 
ers, afford the most prolific fields for these busy workers. The 
honey produced here is of the finest quality, and sells readily at 
ten cents per pound. 

I am aware that it is the commonly accepted belief that there 
are poor markets or no markets at all for this bountiful yield of 


fruits and other products. Nothing could be more mistaken 


PAYETTE VALLEY, IDAHO 


They receive the best prices for all they can raise, being tributary 
to sO many mining camps, such as Butte, Anaconda and Dillon 
in Montana; Spokane, Seattle, and all the smaller mining camps 
in Washington, as well as those in Utah, Colorado and Idaho. 
Being on the main line of a transcontinental railroad, there is 
no difficulty in reaching even the remote markets such as Oma- 
ha, Chicago, Pittsburg, New York, and even Europe. The de- 
mand in Eastern markets for Idaho products is even now greater 
than the supply, and this demand will continue to steadily in- 
crease as the merits of these products become better known. 

Within driving distance of Payette, on the Owyhee .Moun- 
tains, are located the Trade Dollar Consolidated Mines, which 
are among the State’s most profitable mines, yielding a net in- 
come of one-half million dollars per year. In the upper end of 
the valley are the rapidly growing gold-mining district of Pearl, 
and the newly-discovered coal fields near Sweet. The latter as- 
sure the valley of an abundant supply of coal for all manufac- 
turing and domestic needs, with enough left over to export. 
The Pearl gold-mining district is so well known that little need 
be said of it. Not one single developed property in the entire 
district, so far, has proven disappointing. 

The Checkmate has been a steady producer since its discov- 
ery, and is equipped with the very latest machinery. 

The De La Van group was recently p»rchased by Colone? 
Dewey of Nampa, one of the most successful mining men of the 
period, who.has never been identified with a disappointing min- 
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HORSESHOE BEND, PAYETTE RIVER, IDAHO. 
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NEW PLYMOUTH FARM COLONY, TWELVE MILES FROM PAYETTE, IDAHO. 
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ing proposition. Consequently, Dewey's interest in the camp is 


hailed with supreme satisfaction 

The Lucky Ridge group has just been bonded by a Denver 
syndicate that is preparing to at once equip and develop it. 
rrospects for the future are all that can be wished for. 

The Friday mine, which has had a vacation since 1898, be- 
cause of a dispute and litigation over the ownership, has re- 
sumed operations. This mine was a phenomenal producer of 
high-grade ore, and paid handsome dividends to its owners. 











The ore as it was taken from the ground averaged $60 per ton, 
but by sorting for shipment the values were considerably en- 
hanced, and run as high as $1,100 to the ton in carload lots at 
Salt Lake. The new company, of which Neil J. Sorenson of 
Sumpter, Or., is manager, is preparing to handle its ores more 
economically, and is erecting a stamp-mill. This will swell the 
net profits of the Friday to a considerable degree, and, in addi- 
tion, will enable them to handle their low-grade ores, which 
were waste before. The ores are treated by concentration and 





























VIEWS IN PAYETTE, IDAHO. 


1. Residence of 
5. A Handsome Country Home. 
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_ Residence of A. B. Moss. 3. Lovers’ Lane, a Fine Payette Valley Road. 4. Residence of Hon. Peter Pence. 


6. Residence of W. T. Brundage. 
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amalgamation. This takes the crude ore through a stamp-mill, 
and saves all the free gold in a regular battery and on the copper 
plates. Then the pulp is sent on to the Wilfley concentrating 
tables, which save all the mineral there is in the ore, leaving a 
product, commonly called the concentrates, that will then have 
to be shipped to a smelter, where the precious minerals are ex- 
tracted. These concentrates run as high as $300 per ton, an 
the cost of shipping, including smelter charges, does not exceed 
$18.50 per ton. To mine and mill the crude ore costs not to ex- 
ceed $4 per ton. Thus it will be seen that the profits are the dif- 


ference between $300 and the concentrating and mining ex- | 


penses. 

The Lincoln mine was bonded to Salt Lake capitalists very 
recently. It lies west of the Friday mine, and is claimed to be 
on the same vein. If this is true, with competent management 
its future is assured. 

Prominent mining men from all over the West are investi- 
gating and spending a great deal of money in the camp. The 
ores are sulphide, and are treated by free-milling and concen- 
tration process. As I was leaving the camp a little farther down 
the river, | saw twenty-five carloads of cement for the construc- 
tion of a canal across Horseshoe Bend on the Payette, where 
they are building an electric light and power plant, which is to 
furnish light and power for the Pearl District and the cities of 
Boise, Payette, Nampa and Emmett. This is considered of great 
importance to the valley. The coal deposits are near the village 
of Sweet, and are twelve miles wide. The Dewey railroad passes 
through the field. The output at present is three tons a day for 
¢ach man working. 

To the north of the Payette is that range of mountains called 
the Seven Devils, with an area of 5,000,000 acres, and for the 
most part heavily timbered and with a mineral richness too great 
for computation. Mining experts and prospectors from all over 
the country unite as one in saying that the Seven Devils Dis- 
trict is the richest country that lies exposed to sunlight. They 
say it rivals the Cripple Creeks and Klondikes and Johannes- 
burgs of the world. One of the explored mountains is of solid 
copper ore that will average thirty-three per cent pure copper, 
together with $15 worth of gold to the ton, which will cover the 
expense of mining and treating the copper. The famous old 
Peacock, with its 90,000 tons of uncovered copper ore, averag- 
ing thirty-five per cent, is mined by daylight, and is only the 
outcropping of the mother vein—which is believed to be the 
mountain itself. 

Then, the river sands! It is estimated that there is an aver- 
age of fifteen cents’ worth of gold in every cubic yard of sand 
in the Payette and Snake Rivers. It is easy to pan out $2 per 
lay. When some genius discovers a method by which the sands 
‘an be handled in large quantities and the gold be separated 
irom it, his fortune will be made in these rivers. 

The fintst of building stone lies in unknown quantities in the 
hills adjacent to the valley, but, so far, no effort has ever been 
made to quarry it. 

An electric line connecting with the Oregon Short Line at 
Pavette and traversing the center of the valley, is a very near 
possibility, as the power plant is already in course of construc- 
tion. This will greatly aid the shipping facilities of the upper 
end of the valley. 

Farther up the river, extending a distance of one hundred 
miles on the middle, north, and south forks of the Payette River, 
boundless tracts of magnificent timber still stand undisturbed, 
affording ample opportunities for splendid lumbering proposi- 
tions. The timber can be readily floated down the river to Pay- 
ette, where it can be converted into lumber and thence be 
shipped to the markets of the world. 

All kinds of game abounds in the mountain forests, and along 
the beautiful rivers and lakes. There is big game and little 
game, from the squirrel to the grizzly, and through all the range 
of California quail, jack-rabbits, sage-hens, ducks, and geese. 
All these are very plentiful in the valley, while elk, deer, bear 
and other wild animals are found back in the mountains. Fish 
of many varieties abound in the mountain streams and the larger 
tivers. The sturgeon is the largest fish found in the Snake Riv- 
er. These often weigh as high as 800 pounds, while the greater 
mumber which are caught at Payette will average about 300 
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Salmon trout are very plentiful, and are often caught 
weighing thirty pounds. Mountain trout are mostly in the Pay- 
ette River and smaller streams. Carp and herring are found .in 
the Payette River, the carp often weighing eight to ten pounds. 

Near to the Payette Valley lies a country of mountains of 
perpetual snow, forests and lakes, little sequestered valleys of 
indescribable charm, and grand, deep canyons and precipitous 
mountains of granite, making the whole a magnificent pano- 
rama that offers such delights to the lover of nature and such 
possibilities to the adventurous traveler as no land excels. The 
seeker of health may there locate himself at any altitude in an 
atmosphere redolent of the pines and fairly crackling with vigor. 
On every side he will find living examples of the beneficence of 
nature to man. 

Payette fs the oldest village in the valley. In the year 1884, 
with the building of the railroad, it was looked upon as a per- 
manent settlement. Under contract to deliver a quarter of a 
million ties, the Moss brothers camped on the present site of 
Payette. That marked its birth. These brothers erected the 
first store building in July of that year. Settlers began coming 
in, and that year saw the completion o° the railroad as far as 
Huntington, the first schoolhouse, the construction of the Pay- 
ette Ditch by the farmers, and the establishment of a saw-mill. 
In this year and the one following there located in Payette the 
greater number of those men who now form the “Old Guard.” 
The growth of the town was steady, and increased from a sup- 
ply station for railroad construction trains to the center of trade 
and base of supplies for a country a hundred miles in extent. 
In 1890 a German syndicate investigated the resources of the 
valley, decided to invest in real estate, and placed money to the 
amount of $200,000 in various enterprises—among which were 
the building of a number of brick buildings. These were fol- 
lowed by other brick buildings, such as hotels, four mercantile 
companies, schoolhouses, and a number of handsome residences. 

To the German syndicate, incorporated under the name of 
The Payette Land and Improvement Company, is given credit 
for the inauguration of brick blocks; and now the city of Pay- 
ette, with its 1,500 inhabitants, presents an unusually metropoli- 
tan appearance for a town of its size, or for any city six times 
its size which I have ever seen. Payette has now eight church- 
es; an excellent school, with a fine building; good hotels; a 
beautiful residence district; a live newspaper, and elegant busi- 
ness streets, all well laid out and lined with fine business blocks. 
The manufacturing district is supplied with one saw-mill, owned 
and operated by W. A. Coughanour, mayor of Payette, and an- 
other is in course of construction with a capacity of 50,000 feet 
per day, together with a box factory and planing mill. This en- 
terprise is headed by J. W. Prestel, which gives assurance of its 
ultimate success. A canning and evaporating plant, and a flour- 
ing mill, also in course of construction (with a capacity of 100 
barrels per day), will be completed this spring. These manu- 
facturing industries should be supplemented by a woolen mill, 
for which the valley affords plenty of support; a beet-sugar fac- 
tory—the beets from the Payette Valley now supporting a sugar 
factory in an adjacent city. Tile and brick kilns antd packing- 
houses, it would seem to me, would find this location desirable. 
The ample water-power provided by the Payette River makes 
abundant provision for these and other manufacturing plants. 

The commercial interests of the town—wholesale, jobbing 
and retail, are well taken care of, and in every instance represent- 
ed by wide-awake, energetic and progressive men. Among the 
prominent mercantile establishments are the Moss Mercantile 
Company, the Payette Valley Mercantile Company and the Zim- 
merman Hardware Company. 

The financial interests of the valley are cared for by the First 
National Bank of Payette, with a capital of $25,000, and officered 
by some of the most prominent men in the valley, of excellent 
financial standing. 

The social and moral conditions are ideal, the town as well 
as the entire valley being settled by good, honorable, and sub- 
stantial people of the Middle West. 

Among the prominent men who have contributed greatly to- 
ward the development of the valley, and from whom very relia- 
ble information can be obtained, are Peter Pence, A. B. Moss, 
A. E. Wood, manager Payette Valley Real Estate Agency, C. 
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E. Brainerd, manager of the Plymouth Land and Colonization 
Company, and P. H. Brown, of the Payette Land and Improve- 
ment Company. All these gentlemen are identified directly with 
the successful development of this valley. 

New Plymouth is the youngest of the Payette Valley com- 
munities. The Plymouth effort began with the adjournment of 
the National Irrigation Congress of 1894, held at Denver. A 
few who had been prominent in the movement conceived the 
idea of establishing a colony which should illustrate the feasi- 
bility of making small farms on arid lands. Localities in eight 
States were examined before the site ted. The right 
conditions was found in the Payette 
Having selected the land 

The colony ob- 
battle-cry—‘‘It is 


was selt 
conjunction of favorable 
Valley, twelve miles from Payette. 
East to enlist settl 
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time for a New Plymouth,” was wart 
influential men, of whom Edward Everett Hale was foremost. 
\ public meeting was held, and a brief account of it telegraphed 
to the newspapers throughout the The Boston meet- 
ing resulted in a speedy enlistment of a fine nucleus at Chicago. 
at the Grand Pacific Hotel in 
increased until 250 heads 


i brief campaign of eight 


country. 
Beginning with a modest meeting 
March, 1895, 
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rift and enterprise and patience which have wrought the mar- 
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much for the wholesome honor and sterling worth of 
haracter of the builders of this valley. Together they have 
helpéd to rear a community, from one end of the valley to the 
other, with a disposition as bright and sunny and happy as the 
It were 
, to contend that there is no possible spot or blem- 
ish about this place; for none such exists on this earthly sphere. 
3ut we feel that we can truthfully say that we have never before, 
neither in the Fast nor in the West, met such a fortunate combi- 
nation of all » desirable natural, climatic, commercial, indus- 
itional and social elements, in any one community, 


as right here; 


vels that unfailingly fascinate all who visit this spot 
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charming natural environments that surround them 
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ary of destructive winds and 


of health and rest from the “strenuous life” in the crowd- 
to those who are looking for an opening to engage 
erce or manufacture; to all who aspire to start life over 
and a new home in a new country, the Payette Valley 
will offer what they And we venture to say that one and 
all will be welcomed with hearty good will, and be received, 
with open arms, into that happy circle which has made the peo- 
ple of the Payette Valley be unto each other as one great family. 
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The Beautiful Payette Valley 


‘A paradise below,—well called 

\ paradise, for never has earth worn 

Such close similitude to heaven as here. 

The breezes laden with a thousand sweets 
Invigorating, breathe ambrosial odors: 

Flowers of all scents embower the walks, 

And their every hue checkers the greensward 

With mosaic. Trees hung with ripe, clustering ‘fruit, 
Or blossoming with promise, on all sides 

Invite refreshment and repose.” 


How the First Woman Was Made 


A translation which has just been made of a Sanscrit work 
gives the following story of the origin of woman: In the be- 
ginning, when Twashtri (the Hindoo Vulcan) came to the cre- 
ation of woman, he found that he had exhausted his materials 
in the making of Man, and had no solid elements left. 

In this dilemma, after profound meditation, he did as fol- 
lows: 

“He took the rotundity of the moon, and. the curves of 
creepers, and the clinging of tendrils, and the trembling of 
grass, and the slenderness of the reed, and the bloom of flowers, 
and the lightness of leaves, and the glances of deer, and the 
joyous gayety oi sunbeams, and the weeping of clouds, and the 
fickleness of the winds, and the timidity of the hare, and the 
vanity of the peacock, and the softness of the parrot’s bosom, 
and the hardness of adamant, and the sweetness of honey, and 
the cruelty of the tiger, and the warm glow of fire, and the cold- 
ness of snow, and the chattering of jays—and compounding all 
these together, he made woman and gave her to Man.” 

But after one week Man came to him and said: 

“Lord, this creature thou hast given me makes life miser- 
able. She chatters incessantly, and takes all my time up, and 
cries about nothing, and is always idle; so I have come to give 
her back again.” 

So Twashtri took her back, and after one week Man came 
again and said: 

“Tord, I find my life is very lonely since I gave you back 
that creature. I remember how she used to dance and sing to 
me, and look at me out of the corner of her eye, and play with 
me and cling to me.” 

So Twashtri gave her back, and again Man came, after 
three days, and said: : 

“Lord, I do not know how it is, but, after all, I have come 
to the conclusion she is more of a trouble than a pleasure to 
me, so please take her back again.” 

But Twashtri said: “Be off; you must manage how yov 
can.” 

The man said: 

Twashtri replied: 


“I cannot live with her.”’ 
“Neither can you live without her.” 
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A Geacher’s Involuntary Lesson 


“The girls treated principal and teachers with an exaggerated 
respect that they most certainly showed to no other mortal in 
the world,” writes Mary Louise Graham in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. “They could not grasp the idea that they could talk 
to me as they would to any woman of my age at their homes. 
I don’t quite know that I ought to tell what was the opening 
wedge, the beginning of the new order of things. I have never 
regretted it in spite of the fact that it was rather shocking, and 
that I was lame for days afterward. We were all assembled in 
the schoolroom for prayers. I sat down inadvertently on an 
optical delusion of a chair, and as I reached the floor I ex- 
claimed involuntarily at the top of my lungs: ‘The devil!’ I 
wish to remark parentheticaliy that I am not in the habit of 
swearing, that I think it a most unladylike custom, and I would 
advise my girls against it if I ever dared approach the subject. 
In this instance my swearing was probably a case of atavism, 
my gandfather being a most ungodly old specimen of a Puritan. 
But, to return to that morning in the schoolroom, there was a 
silence which lasted about two seconds; then one girl giggled. 
Well, it ended with two cases of hysterics, and we didn’t have 
any prayers that morning. But the episode proved that I was 
human, and so it was the beginning of better things.” 


a s 
Settling Canadian Lands 


The Canadian Pacific has sold 200,000 acres of land in the 
province of Assiniboia near the international boundary line, to a 
syndicate composed of T. L. Beiseker of Fessenden, N. D.; C. 
H. Davidson and J. E. Martin of Carrington, N. D., and C. H. 
Foss of Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HOW BILL SEWALL TOUGHENED ROOSEVELT 


GHE PRESIDENT’S NORTH DAKOTA ADVENTURES 








A correspondent, writing 
from Island Falls, Maine, 
says that “Old” Bill Sewall, 
deputy sheriff, postmaster 
and town philosopher, is the 
man that Theodore Roosevelt 
loves best of all men—loves 
and admires for the stern 
stuff that is in him, for his 
fearless, rugged, honest na- 
ture. He is Roosevelt’s type 
of what a man near to na- 
ture’s heart ought to be. 

It is not every man who is 
a president’s ideal of sturdy manhood, but “Bill’’ Sewall bears 
his distinction with an easy, free-born grace 

’Twas Bill Sewall who took young Theodore Roosevelt, the 
stripling, then under a doctor’s constant care, and taught him 
the way that plain, hardy, self-reliant men fight their way 
against adverse circumstances into the lap of prosperity. 

When the President was twenty years of age and a student 
at Harvard, he sought the woods of Maine in scarch of health 
and recreation. He came to Island Falls, then one of the small- 
est of Aroostook County’s scattered towns, and became a board- 
er at Sewall’s home. It was in this way that a friendship sprang 
into existence lasting through many years, while one man pur. 
sued his even way, and the other rose to that of the highest 
place in the nation. 

More than six feet tall, keen of eye, quick, strong, and al- 
ways alert, he is a picturesque figure among a host of pic- 
turesques. Possessing many traits of mind alike, each honest 
and brave, a link of friendship was forged that can never be 
broken. When Roosevelt went West to assume the character 
of a ranchman, after the death of his wife and mother, Sewall 
and his cousin, Wilner Dow, went with him. They stayed with 
him until the end of that part of the President’s career, when 
the country demanded that he cease to bury himself far from 
the centers of political activity. Sewall thus tells of his first 
meeting with Roosevelt, the boy: 

“I was out on the porch cleaning my old shotgun the day 
that Theodore drove up. He was the first one of the party to 
speak to me. ‘Are you Bill Sewall?’ he called, and I admitted 
that I was. Then his two cousins, J. West Roosevelt and W. 
E. Roosevelt, and their tutor jumped out of the wagon. They 
were with me three months, those boys. 

“Theodore then was a quick little chap with a pair of big 
glasses on. He was queer looking and seemed all eyes. Back- 
woodsmen has a natural disrespect and suspicion of fellers with 
glasses on, but I tell you it warn’t long before I found out that 
glasses and foolishness didn’t always go hand in hand. 

“Before his tutor went away, he called me aside. ‘Look 
out for Theodore,’ he said; ‘he ain’t strong, but he’s all grit. 
He would die of weariness, and say, with his last gasp: “I’m 
having a real good time.” ’ I was cautioned not to let Theo- 
dore know that I was lookin’ out for him special. He wouldn’t 
ha’ stood for that. 











“We were quick to get acquainted, that gritty young chap | 
and I, and after hanging about town for a few days, set out | 


for the deep woods. One of the first trips we made was to 


Mount Katahdin, that great peak that watches the old Twin | 


Lakes. 


“Theodore as a mountain-climber was a success, and I ain’t | 


surprised that he scaled the Matterhorn in after years. When 
we were crossing the stream at Westacook, Theodore lost one 
of his shoes. He didn’t go after it, but just pulled off the other 
one and made it a pair that was lost. It looked to me as though 
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skin-thick moccasins and climbed Katahdin almost in his stock- 
ing feet. The brambles stuck into him, the rocks pretty nigh 
cut him, but he wasn’t the kind to complain. 

“That was the most remarkable climb in the known history 
of old Katahdin.” 

Wilner Dow, Sewall’s cousin, was the crack shot of the 
county. A camp in the woods, a gun, some bacon and coffee, 
and he was a king. On all the shooting expeditions Dow ac- 
companied young Roosevelt. He told him where the deer lay 
in the swamp, where the best position was on the ridge, taught 
him how to call a moose, and how to distinguish the difference 
between the track of a moose and a caribou. He explained the 
secrets of woodcraft, and, more than thrt, made the city youth 
an expert in the use of the rifle. 

When Theodore Roosevelt left here at the end of his first 
season in the woods it was with a promise to return the follow. 
ing year. That fall brought him back, and with him his cousin, 
West, and the family physician, Dr. Thompson of New York. 

Provisions were soon placed in a wagon, and the two Roose- 
velt boys, Sewall, and Dow struck off for the headwaters of the 
Aroostook, shooting game for use as they went along, and 

amping each night in the forests, sleeping on nature’s bed 
rolled in a blanket. 

At Westbrook they entered Unicaucus Lake, and Sewall 
loves to tell how, when Theodore, as he always calls him (say- 
ing that “Teddy ain’t a big enough name for that man’), 
brought down a duck, he stripped and swam out after it 

“The water was low that September day,” says Sewall, “and 
mighty cold. I wanted to get that duck myself, but Theodore 
said no. There was more mud than water for him to strike 
through; the stuff was almost as thick as porridge, but he kept 
at it—he is mighty persistent—and brought the duck ashore. 
I had to scrape hini with a stick so’s he could dress.” 

Roosevelt saw his first caribou while at Westbrook, but was 
so surprised at the vision of the fleeting animal that he gazed 
at it in wonder, with bulging eyes, and made no attempt to 
shoot. He fired at many a deer, but his first success as a 
hunter of big game was yet to come. 

While coming out of the woods, Roosevelt found an injured 
partridge. He would not kill it, but carefully nursed it on the 
way home, carrying it in his arms during the day, and at night 
tying it to his wrist to prevent escape. Manfully he stuck to 
his self-appointed task, taking as tender an interest in the 
wounded, helpless bird as if its life was as precious as his own, 
and succeeded in partly taming it before the party got back to 
Island Falls. 

At the end of three weeks that partridge was so tame that 
it would sit for hours perched on the edge of a big chair that 
Roosevelt loved to loll in on the Sewall piazza. “Bill” Sewall 
says that, while Roosevelt was a keen hunter, there was no 
cruelty in his make-up, and that for the animals he shot there 
was always a thrill of sympathy. “He’s got as much heart as 
head, but doesn’t like to wear it outside his coat,” says the 
President’s backwoods friend. 

On the following February, at Hay Brook, near West Pat- 
ten, Theodore Roosevelt killed his first deer. It was a beauti- 
ful doe, and fell almost in its tracks with a bullet-hole clean 
through the heart. 

“We had been at Mattawamkeg Lake, camping out,” Sewall 
told the writer, “and I had promised Theodore that he should 
have some big game. Will Dow had been keeping him on his 
rifle practice, and Theodore had developed into a remarkable 
shot—remarkably good—and remarkably poor. When we got 
up on the high ridge near Hay Brook, Dow and I went down 
into the swamp and left Theodore in an open spot above. I 
told him to keep both eyes open and his gun cocked. Pretty 


the climb was off for that day, but the boy put on a pair of old | soon we started a couple of deer, and they made straight for 
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the ridge. A moment later we heard one shot and then a 
shout.”’ 

Roosevelt had bagged his first deer. 

The animal was dressed, taken back to Mattawamkeag Lake, 
and the head was mounted and is now in the P.esident’s collec- 
tion 

When Roosevelt went to Europe, shortly after his gradua- 
tion and marriage, he often wrote to the man at Island Falls, 
who was carefully watching his career 

Proud, indeed, of every indication of patriotism and honesty 
of purpose and deep regard for American institutions his 
charge showed, Sewall feelingly points to a passage in one of 
the letters he received from across the water, in which Roose- 
velt, tired of sight-seeing, writes home: 

“Do you know, Bill, that the more I see of foreign coun 
tries the more glad I am to know that I am a free-bo:n Ameri- 
can citizen, having to acknowledge no man my superior except 
by his merit, or any my inferior save by his demerit.” 

; When the great sorrow fell upon Roosevelt's life, he turned 
at once to his friend Bill. “Come at once to New York and see 
me,” he wrote, and Sewall went. 

Sewall was received in the New York house with as much 
consideration as though he had been an ambassador from the 
court of St. James. He was the king-pin around which the 
events of the busy week of consultation and sight-seeing cen- 
tered. 

“I had a grand time in a grand house in a grand city,” he 
said, crossing his knees and gazing retrospectively into a bunch 
of green twigs that smouldered on the hearth, for the afternoon 
was chilly. “Theodore showed me the town from the park to 
Harlem and down to the Battery. We went seeing grand, tony 
things, and then did what they call slumming. It was an eye- 
opener for me, the way them New Yorkers live. 

“While up in New York we laid our plans for the trip West. 
Theodore was feeling bad, and wanted to get away from New 
York. I came back here and waited until he was ready, mean- 
while selling my sawmill. Pretty soon the letter came, and Will 
Dow and I started for New York and met Theodore. 

‘We went out to Medora, S. D., early in July, 1884, and 
settled on Theodore’s ranch, called Elkhorn, about thirty miles 
below Medora. We had about 2,000 head of cattle. 

“Where we were was right in the middle of the Bad Lands, 


and the bad men, too, and of thrilling experiences we had plen- 
ty. The Marquis de Mores claimed that he owned the land 
on which Elkhorn ranch was located, and ordered us to get off. 
Now, the marquis had a reputation for being a quick shooter 

i for having a gang of the toughest rustlers that Dakota 


held, and it looked like trouble 

‘Theodore took the letter the marquis had sent, read it over 
carefully, and then wrote back, ‘You can’t hold land with noth- 
ing but dead sheep. We are here to stay.’ 

\ letter came back hot foot. ‘“There’s a way for gentlemen 
to settle disputes like this,’ the marquis wrote. Theodore 
waited a day, slept on the challenge, and came to me in the 
morning 

Bill,” he said, ‘it looks like a duel. I ain’t going to be 
bullied by that Frenchman,’ so he whipped a letter back. He 
said he was ready at any time or place, and the weapons would 
be Winchesters at ten paces, each man to shoot as long as he 
was able. When the letter was on its way, Theodore says: 
‘Bill, you will be my second in this affair.’ But I didn’t have 
to play that part. 

“The next day a note of apology came over to our ranch, 
and the duel was off. The marquis liked to fight, but Win- 
chesters at ten paces was too much for him. We had peace, 
after that, so far as he was concerned. 

“Jim Paddock, head ranchman for the marquis, said one day 
in Medora that he was going to shoot Theodore on sight. I 
heard this, and told him, and he went over to Paddock’s shack 
like a shot. 

“Paddock was one of the most surprised men in the West. 
He had a record of thirteen men, and his word came pretty 
near being law. ‘Heard you wanted to shoot me,’ Theodore 
said. ‘Well, I’m here.’ 








“Paddock took it all back, and told him that he liked his 
grit better than anything else in the world. There wasn’t any- 
thing he wouldn’t do for Theodore after that.” 

Sewall is the man who built the boat in which he, Dow, and 
Roosevelt chased two thieves, Tom and Pete, a “greaser,” for 
several hundred miles down the Little Missouri River after these 
“professional bad men” had stolen the only boat at Elkhorn 
and a lot of provisions. In his book on hunting in the West, 
Roosevelt relates this adventure in detail. 

The thieves were captured, and Roosevelt personally handed 
them over to the sheriff after a three weeks’ chase, during which 
time they were on half-rations for four and five days at a time. 

“Theodore was a good story-teller,” says Sewall, “and he 
enlivened many dull evenings with well-told tales. He has got 
an idea of humor as sharp as a razor. He was the biggest 
reader I ever saw, and even while in the saddle would some- 
times pull a book out of his pocket and get over a few pages 
when riding was easy. 

“We didn’t make money on the ranch, but had lots of good 
shooting, bear (black and grizzly), mountain deer, elk, and 
mountain goats. 

“Theodore shot one of the last of the plains buffalo; not a 
bison, mind you, for there is a difference, but a buffalo. The 
shot that brought that animal down was as good as the bullet 
he put through the heart of his first deer.” 

In speaking of Roosevelt's traits of character, as he studied 
them for over five years of almost constant companionship, he 
says that the President never whines, no matter what the cir- 
cumstances may be. “He is grit clear to the backbone, and 
would rather die than let anyone know that he is scared. He 
has courage unlimited, and the possibility of bad consequences 
could never influence him if he thought he was doing right. 
He likes money only for what it will buy and the good it will 
do, and don’t believe that any man who thinks otherwise should 
have money. 

“There is such a thing as Roosevelt luck. I’ve seen it all 
through the years I've known him. Everything comes his way, 
whether he expects it or not.” 

Since Sewall came home from the West, he has been in 
constant communication with Roosevelt, and often he has ex- 
pressed a wish to return to Island Falls. Soon after being 
elected vice-president, he wrote that he would be down soon. 

Great national events followed so quickly, however, that 
now Sewall says that if he wants to see his old friend he will 
have to go to the White House 

“Some day,” he declares, “I will pack the old black valise 
and skip up to Washington and see Theodore. I know I will 
receive just as warm a welcome as though I had just come in 
from a ride across the plains into Elkhorn camp, or out of the 
woods with a deer.” 


7 . 


Dog Does Detective Act 


Mrs. George Snyder, of Sioux City, quarreled with her hus- 
band and as a result he left home, telling her that she would 
never see him again. He came to St. Paul and a few days later 
Mrs. Snyder, regretting their parting, followed him to persuade 
him to return to his home, says the St. Paul Globe. She reported 
the case to the police and asked them to assist her to locate the 
man. Detective Daly was detailed on the case and hunted two 
days for the man, but was unable to locate him. 

When Mrs. Snyder came to the city she brought with her a 
black water spaniel that was a favorite with her husband. She 
had about given up all hope of finding her husband, as the police 
were unable to locate him. Sunday afternoon she went out for 
a walk, taking the dog with her. On Sixth street the dog began 
to bark and ran ahead of her. She was afraid that he would be 
lost in the city and hastened to find him. As she turned the 
corner at Wabasha street she found the dog playing around a 
man who proved to be the missing husband. He was glad to 
see his wife, and all their difficulties were adjusted. 

When the party of three left for Sioux Falls yesterday morn- 
ing it was hard to tell which of the three was the most pleased 
over the reunion, the man, the woman or the dog. 
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He Played up to the Limit 


A Montana woman was called home by her mother’s illness. 
The mother died, and the daughter telegraphed her husband: 

“Mother dead. Shall we cremate, embalm, or bury the re- 
mains?” The husband answered: 

“Do all three. Take no chances.’ 


A Latwyer’s Ad 


There is one Iowa lawyer who disregards the ethics of the 
profession and uses advertising of a unique nature. The follow- 
ing is a copy of his latest letterhead: 

“Tom H. MILNER, 
Lawyer. 

Practices in every court on this earthly ball; expert title per- 
fector, and buys and sells mortgages and makes loans. Am the 
red-headed, smooth-faced, freckle-punctured legal Napoleon of 
the slope, and always in the saddle. Active as the nocturnal 
but gentle as a dove. Fees are the 


feline. Leonine in battle, 


sinews of war.” 


“Ghis Confounded Prosperity”’ 


Complaint comes from the traveling public in North Dakota 
of a scarcity of hotel accommodations in all the towns from 
Fargo to Washburn, says Ralph Wheelock in the Minneapolis 
Tribune. This confounded prosperity has its drawbacks. We 
can recall the time when a traveler through the Dakotas could 
have the finest room in the house all to himself, with four meals 
a day at a private table if he wanted them, ard would get a 
seven-cent cigar thrown in with every meal as long as he chose 
to stay. And even then the hotel proprietors nearly died of 
lonesomeness, and the help suffered fearfully from ennui, while 
the wheels fell off the "bus from lack of use, and a man who got 
off the train with a grip in his hand was in danger of being 
mobbed by the hungry hotel runners. 5 


An Untimely Interruption 


This is an true tale, according to Ralph Wheelock’s 
column in the Minneapolis Tribune: 

Two little Minneapolis boys about seven years of age quar- 
reled the other day, while one was visiting the other. Bedtime 
came on and the quarrel was still open. The mother of the little 
host, after his guest had gone to bed, told her son he ought to 
go and make up with his friend. The little chap went to the 
room where his playmate was to sleep and, rapping on the door, 


There was no re- 
sponse at first and, rapping again, he repeated his wish. 


ove! 


expressed his desire to wipe out the score. 
Then 
the solicitous mother, who had tiptoed up behind her boy to note 
results, was shocked to hear this response from within: 

“Oh, go to h—1; I’m saying my prayers.” 


A Kick on Hash 


Some of the co-eds at the Madison university who pay $3.75 
a week for board, are making a big kick on the bill of fare that 
is being served to them, and also on the bill of fare that is not 
being served them. A Wisconsin paper says that over 100 
young women who board at one hall have prepared a docu- 
ment, covering seven pages, protesting against the existing con- 
They desire to boycott at least two articles of diet 
These are ham- 


ditions. 
which show up daily for them to masticate. 
burg steak and hash. 

If they gain this point, it will be a joyful day for the Madison 
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Things they don’t have, but want to have, are de- 
It’s a dreadful state of affairs, but it is to 
that they make the land- 
Keep it up, 


canines. 
cidedly numerous. 
be hoped that the students will win; 
ladies look like a Canadian 


girls; eat your hats before you give in 


twenty-cent piece 


Ghe New Cook 

The lumber barge “Lucy” had been loading all morning at 
the Delta Company’s wharf, writes Kenneth Herford in the 
Pilgrim. The sweet-smelling, smooth pine boards were piled 
high upon her deck, and in the little wharf office Captain Swan- 
son sat in a swivel chair looking out at the stevedores, who, 
bending beneath the long loads they carried on their shoulders, 
moved hither and thither before him, living symbols of labor. 

As he gazed out the window, a knock fell upon the door, 
and he shouted a gruff “come in.” 

The man who entered was unkempt, short, and red-faced. 

“T seen yer advertisement in th’ paper,” he said, “’bout yer 
wantin’ a cook, an’ come down t’ see ef ye hed one yit.” 

“Are you a cook?” the captain inquired. 

“Yew bet I be; I’m about th’ cookiest cook thet ever trod 
a deck. Is th’ job open?” 

It was; indeed, the loss of his cook had seriously disturbed 
Captain Swanson. The stranger was engaged. 

“Better git right down in the galley and git dinner,” the cap- 
tain said. 

“Whattel I give ’em?” the stranger asked 

“Oh, give ’em rice; that’s fillin’.” 

“All right; how many men be they t’ feed?” The captain 
counted on his fingers. 

“Twenty-five,” he replied 

The stranger thereupon disappeared in the hold of the boat. 
He found a huge bag of rice and an old pair of scales. Filling 
a wash-boiler with water, he set it on the fire. He weighed out 
twenty-five pounds of the rice, and dumped it into the boiler. 
He discovered salt, and added that. And then he sat on a keg 
and waited “fer her t’ bile.” 

Presently “she” began. 
rose the rice. The cook seized a dipper and a pan and dipped 
out a quantity of the rice. Again it boiled up. He seized an- 
It was now boiling over faster than he could dip. 

He turned over the 

Still the miraculous 

in sheer despair and 


Up, up, nearer the top of the boiler 


other pan. 
Every dish and pan in the galley was filled 
keg on which he had sat and filled that 
boiler continued to boil over. At last 
fright, he rushed upon the deck crying 
“Mate, Fer th’ 
gotta cargo o’ rice 
he was over the rail and speeding up the 
day another advertisement appeared in the 


mate! love o’ Gawd, don’t take on enny 
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more lumber; we 
1 


with that 
The next 


asking for a cook on the barge “Lucy.” 


An 
wharf. 
Gazette, 

When to Waken Him 

Many Montana people, especially those living in the ex- 
treme eastern part of the State, or who formerly lived in what 
is now North Dakota, know or have heard of Jud La Moure, 
one of the noted characters of that section. For years he has 
been one of the prominent politicians of North Dakota. Many 
unique sayings of considerable originality have been attributed 
to him. 

Among these expressions was one, “Wake me up when the 
checks are signed.” 

A writer in the Minneapolis Journal gives the following ver- 
sion of the origin of the story: 

“It was at the Yankton meeting of the Territorial Legisla- 
ture in 1880. La Moure represented the Lower Red River Val- 
ley in the house, and George H. Welsh in the council. Both 
men were real organizers and good workers in a legislative 
body. In the session of two years previous railway taxation 
had been discussed, and a gross-earnings law finally passed to 
which the railroads did not object. The session of 1880 had 
progressed before railway taxation was brought into the game. 
A member from the southern part of the Territory came to the 
front with a radical measure designed to change the existing 
law and substitute a method more in line with direct assessment 
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of the property. The railroad companies sent men to Yankton 
to protect their interests. 

“At that time the various roads were contemplating import- 
ant extensions in the Territory. Among these was the Great 
Northern branch north through the Red River Vailey. What 
Dakota needed in those days was the friendship of railroads, 
and not their enmity. La Moure realized this. His constitu- 
ents wanted to see that Great Northern extension an accom- 
plished fact. That was paramount. He soon asvertained that 
in case the new bill became a law the railroads would look upoi 
it as a discouraging sign, and the construction of the new lines 
was likely to be delayed some time. He prepared to organize 
the house against the bill, while Walsh did missionary work 
in the La Moure succeeded in enlisting the greater 
part of the house on his side. A caucus was held, and twenty- 


council 


two members agreed to stick. 

“The railroad attorneys had been at work in the meantime 
in their own peculiar way. Attorney Simmons, a bright one, 
too, was there with figures and facts which he was pouring into 
Simmons came to La Moure with the 
boys together to give him an opportunity to 
make an address on railway taxation. La Moure said he would 
The boys were, and the meeting 


the ears of the members 


st to get th 


reque 
see if the boys were willing. 
was called. 

“The representatives of the road were there with their facts 
and figures, and La Moure saw that the crowd was in for a 
two hours’ talk on a very dry subject, which he did not care to 
listen to. A and on this the Pembina 
statesman stretched his frame. 

“*Well, boys,’ he said, ‘I hope you will be interested in the 
story, but as for me, you can wake me up when the checks are 


sofa was in the 


room, 


signed.’ 
“The taxation bill wa 
railroad ‘a 


defeated and the lower valley got its 


Ghat Pig of Murray’s 


Conductor Murray has finally come into possession of the 
pig, states the Crookston (Minn.) Journal. The animal was 
awarded him in contest that he entered at a church fair 
held at Stephen, where he was declared the winner by long odds 
on a purely Irish basis, distancing Ed. Russell and beating Sam 
Clark by a dozen lengths. 


a prize 


The animal is of the razor-back variety, built more for speed 
than for lard, but will make excellent bacon if properly encour- 
aged with feed. It came in a crate marked “perishable,” and 
was decorated with green paint across its nose and the full 
length of its tail, its sides being artistically striped with the color 
so dear to the heart of an Irishman. Mr. Murray took the brute 
to Fargo on the run last night, and it was admired by all the 
boys, among whom he (Mr. Murray, not the pig) is so popular, 
and it has occupied a crate in the freight room during the day, 
until the furniture could be moved about so as to make a place 
for it in the parlor. 


Misplaced Confidence 


“An increase of salary!” exclaimed the pompous manager of 
a Western street-car company to a clerk who had just made that 
request. “I am afraid, sir, that you are too extravagant!” 

He toyed with his heavy watch chain, and looked severely at 
the young man, who returned the stare boldly. It was the set 
phrase on such occasions, and the applicant had heard it all be- 
fore. He meant to have that rise, o-—go somewhere else. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he replied, respectfully. “I haven’t any 
chance to be extravagant on what I earn.” 

“Young man,” continued the pompous gentleman, “I have 
risen from the platiorm. How?—by being careful. When I 
was young, I made money by saving street-car fare . 

“Ah! that was in the old days,” said the young man, with a 
knowing wink. “But with the bell-punch, and the present sys- 
tem of inspection, you would find you couldn’t save a nickel 
without being collared, however careful you were.” 

The manager nearly fainted, and the young man had to seek 
other employment. 


An “Active’’ 
Next to falling down a well, says Ed Pierce, of the Grafton 
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WILL THEY GET IN ?—MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE. 

(N. D.) Record, sliding on skees comes in as an active amuse- 
ment. They are made from eight to twelve feet long, turned 
up in front, while the man that uses them+sometimes doesn’t 
turn up till the next day. They come in pairs, sometimes in 
flocks. The man that rides them must have a good deal of mis- 
understanding between the skees about directions. When one 
skee turns around and starts back for town, the operator must 
decide quickly which skee he will stay with. In case he decides 
to stay with both ends of the procession, a doctor generally gets 
steady work for a week getting him over it—if both parts are 
found. Sometimes the skees get to hugging each other; then 
the rider generally bites the snow and wots not what hit him. 
A steep hill is a good place to learn to ride fast; if a tree at 
the bottom of the hill doesn’t turn out, a large funeral proces- 
sion will—if the deceased enjoys a good character in the neigh- 
borhood. 
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Queen Lake of the Rockies. 


The Lake McDonald Country in the Rocky Mountains of 
Northwestern Montana is in many respects the most beautiful 
and delightful of all American mountain regions. The lake 
itself, from nearly every point of estimate, is a gem of the first 
quality and has appropriately been called “The Queen Lake of 
the Rockies.” In size it is second only to Yellowstone Lake, 
while in beauty of surface and setting it is second to none. It 
is about eighteen miles long by from three to four miles wide, 
and it is so deeply set in the enclosing mountains that its sur- 
face is but a little over 3,000 above sea-level. 


Morning 


From out the shades and mystery of night 
And Time, the new, resplendent day is born; 
No fairer was the earth in that first morn 
When God looked down, and said “‘Let there be light;’’ 
The phantom moon, dim, tremulous, and white, 
Recedes before*the sun’s o’erwhelming scorn; 
Their misty veils from the still lakes are torn, 
And opalescent hues break on our sight. 


The giant trees, with noble heads on high, 
Greet first the sun, in his arising slow; 
Like incense bearer flits the soft breeze by, 
With fragrance stolen from the flowers below; 
From every grove sounds soft, harmonious, ring, 
Proclaiming earth’s glad welcome to her king. 
Ninerrg M. Lowarer. 


Rock Elm, Wis. 
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Ghe Tide of Immigration to the Northwest 








Col. Charles W. Mott, now so successfully filling the position 
of general emigration agent of the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company, furnishes an excellent illustration of the way in which 
occupations that apparently have no possible connection, can be 
blended into the formation of a character and experience emi- 
nently fitted to accomplish the best results along lines which at 
first sight are entirely foreign. 

Mr. Mott is still a comparatively young man, having been 
born in 1852, but few at his age can boast a more extensive ac- 
quaintance with men worth knowing in all the walks of life. In his 
boyhood he was thrown much in contact with some of the leading | 
abolitionists of the day, and was from its very inception deeply 
imbued with the principles of the Republican party. What more 
natural, then, than at the breaking out of the Civil War he 
should long to take up arms for his country! Being at the time, 
however, only nine years 
old, this military ardor had 
to be curbed; but at the 
early age of twelve, with 
the full consent of his par- 
ents, he enlisted as a drum- 
mer boy in the Sixth Michi- 
gan heavy artillery in June, 
1864, and served with his 
regiment until August, 
1865, during which time he 
was in the battles of Span- 
ish Fort, Forts Huger and 
Tracy and the bombard- 
ment of Mobile. He then 
returned to school for four 
years, and afterward went to 
work for the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad as rodman 
for a party of engineers. 
He made such progress in 
this profession that at the 
age of nineteen he was en- 
gineer in charge of the 
building of twenty-two 
miles of railroad. 

But commercial pursuits 
were more to his taste, and 
quitting railroading, he 
went on the road for one of 
the largest agricultural im- 
plement concerns of the 
West. For the next twen- 
ty years he traveled up and 
down, in and out, until he 
knew every farming district 
east of the Mississippi like 
a book, and when he cut himself loose from active business he 
took with him an intimate knowledge of local conditions, north 
and south, east and west, which has proved invaluable to him 
since. Always a keen student of men and affairs, he possesses in 
a rare degree the faculty of sizing-up people and plans, as well 
as the- executive ability to handle men to the best advantage. 
His commercial career gave him ample scope for the exercise 
of these powers, and he was soon made superintendent of sales, 
and afterwards, so thoroughly was his judgment of men relied 
on, he was appointed the credit man of the establishment. 

In the early days of the ’93 receivership of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company, he was made a special agent of the land 
department, from which position he speedily graduated as gen- 
eral emigration agent. To some it seemed strange, if not ab- 


COL. CHAS. 


solutely dangerous, to introduce a man whose training had been 
almost wholly commercial into the ranks of railroad officials, 
but the transition was not as startling as it appeared. To be 
sure, he had a somewhat different set of samples to display, but 
after all, it takes pretty much the same kind of ability to sell a 
man a harrow, as to interest him in a new location where he can 
use that harrow to much better advantage. No previous ex- 
perience in the lower ranks of railroading could have stood Mr. 
Mott in such good stead as did his knowledge of the different 
sections of the country from which he could draw suitable emi- 
grants for the widely different States traversed by the road for 
which he was working. Moreover, he is possessed in a striking 
degree of the advertising faculty, and seems to know instinctive- 
ly what will tell with the people he is anxious to reach. 

Mr. Mott has never conducted his bureau on the basis of 
mail-order department, al- 
though every inquiry by 
mail has been most careful- 
ly followed up. But he has 
set himself to create busi- 
ness by going after it. Lists 
of farmers and fruit-growers 
have been in all 
sorts of ways, and literature 
mailed to the names thus 
secured time after time. 
Then lectures, illustrated 
with stereopticon views, 
have been given, and thus 
the eye has assisted the ear 
in drinking in the wonders 
of the West. Those inter- 
ested have been visited in 
their homes, and imaginary 
difficulties smoothed away; 
so that when the advent of 
low rates brought the mov- 
ing of the family within the 
reach of even limited 
purses, the people have fair- 
ly flocked Westward, and 
what is more, they have 
gladly stayed there. 

For six years this work 
has been systematically car- 
ried on along these lines by 
all the railways penetrating 
the Great Northwest. What 
are the results? The rapid- 
ity with which the Red 
River Valley and Park Re- 
gion of Minnesota have set- 
tled up cannot be better attested than by the rise in land values. 
Land which five years ago could be bought for from $3 to $5 per 
acre, to-day commands three and four times that price. At the 
same time the counties in Central Eastern Minnesota have steadi- 
ly advanced, as the following figures taken from the census re- 
port of 1900 show: Cass County, for instance, has increased in 
population 6,530, Crow Wing 5,398, Aitkin 4,281, Itasca 3,830, 
Pine 7,494, Wadena 3,868. 

In North Dakota considerable effort was put forth to locate 
Dunkard colonies along the Jamestown & Northern branch. 
Let the census tell what success has been achieved in the coun- 
ties directly affected by this movement. Eddy County had a 
population of 1,377 in 1890. In 1900 it was 3,330, an increase of 
1,953. Foster County increased from 1,210 in 1890 to 3,770 in 


secured 
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1900, or 2,560. McLean County, which could only boast 860 
people in 1890, in 1900 had a population of 4,791, an increase of 
3,931; while Wells County rose from 1,212 in 1890 to 8,310 in 
1900, a gain of no less than 7,098. It is needless to say that 
land has shown a corresponding advance, and farms which it was 
difficult to sell for $4 or $5 an acre even five years ago are now 
held at $12 to $15 per acre. 

In Idaho we find a very simil Latah Coun- 
ty, which on the east really forms a part of the Palouse Country, 
has grown from a population of 9,173 in 1890 to 13,451 in 1900, or 
4,278 people. Kootenai County shows an increase of 6,108—from 
4,108 in 1890 to 10,216 in 1900; while Nez Perces County, which 
in 1890 had a population of only 2,847, to-day boasts 13,748, a 
gain of 10,901. 

The same story is repeated in the experience of Washington. 
Adams County, which in 1890 had only 2,098 people, in 1900 could 
claim 4,840, an increase of 2,742. The progress made by this 
can be seen better, perhaps, by what it has produced. 
Five ago its wheat crop aggregated about 380,000 bushels. 
Last yielded 4,000,000 Lincoln County is 
steadily forging ahead in both people and products. In 1890 it 
had 9,312 inhabitants; in 1900 11,969, an increase of 2,657. In 
1900 it had the largest wheat crop of any county in Washington, 
which was estimated at 
least a million bushels more. 
12,224 in 


ir state of affairs 


county 
years 


bushels 


year 


7,500,000. Last year the yield was at 
Walla Walla County has grown 
18,680 in 1900; and Whitman County, 
which last year showed the banner yield of wheat, with a total of 
12,000,000 bushels, has increased in population from 19,109 in 1890 
to 25,360 in 1900. But the most striking contrast is presented by 
Yakima County, where the population has grown from 4,429 in 
1890 to 13,462 in 1900, 


from 1890 to 


an increase of 9,033. No one who has 
failed to see the transformation effected there in the last five years 
could believe it. In 1895 the sage-brush had almost undisputed 
possession of this fertile valley; now it is dotted all over with 
cosy homes, and the verdure of alfalfa fields has completely 
At North Yakima to- 
day there are thirteen miles of side-tracks, and this is hardly suf- 
ficient Last season there was 
shipped from the valley 2,000 carloads of potatoes, 16,000 bales of 
hops, 200,000 tons of and $750,000 of fruit. More than 
10,000 people have passed through Mr. Mott’s office the past 
year. Such results do not come from haphazard effort. 


changed the appearance of the landscape 


to accommodate the business. 


alfalfa 


To the superficial observer it may seem a very little thing to 
send country, but when these little 
streams from many different directions converge, they form a 
current the force of which is best seen in the wonderful increase 
in its earning capacity which the Northern Pacific, through its 
various well-managed departments, is displaying year after year. 
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How the Beaver Breathes in Winter 


a few settlers into a new 


The beaver is really a sort of portable pulp mill, grinding up 
most any kind of wood that comes his way. I once measured 
a white birch tree, twenty-two inches through, cut down by a 
beaver. A single beaver generally, if not always, amputates the 
tree, and when it comes down the whole family fall to and have 
a regular frolic with the bark and branches. A big beaver will 
bring down a fair sized sapling—say three inches through—in 
about two minutes, and a large tree in about an hour, says a 
writer in Rod and Gun. 

One of the queerest facts about the beaver is the rapidity with 
which his long, chisel-shaped teeth recover from an injury. I 
have known beavers to break their teeth in biting a trap, and 
when I caught them again ten days afterward you couldn’t see 
a sign of the break—the teeth had grown out to their former 
perfection in that short period. 

As compared with the otter or mink, the beaver is a very 
slow swimmer. His front legs hang by his sides, and he uses 
only his webbed hind feet for purposes of swimming. It is easy 
to capture one in a canoe if you can find him in shoal water. 
He is a most determined fighter, but clumsy and easy to handle. 
If he could get hold of you with his teeth he would almost take 
a leg off, so you want to watch him sharply. The place to grab 
him is by the tail. 

The ability of a beaver to remain under water for a long time 








is really not so tough a problem as it looks. When the lake or 
pond is frozen over, a beaver will come to the under surface of 
the ice and expel his breath, so that it will form a wide, flat bub- 
ble. The air, coming in contact with the ice and water, is puri- 
fied, and the beaver breathes it again. This operation he can 
repeat several times. The otter and muskrat do the same thing. 

It almost takes a burglar proof safe to hold a newly captured 
beaver. I once caught an old one and two kittens up the north 
branch of the Sou-West, put them in a barrel and brought them 
down to Miramichi Lake. That night she gnawed a hole 
through the barrel, and cleared out, leaving her kittens. They 
were so young that I had no way of feeding them, so I released 
them in the hope that the mother might find them. Soon after 
that I caught a big male beaver. I made a large log pen for 
him of dry spruce, but the second night he cut a log and dis- 
appeared. 

Beavers, when alarmed, generally make up stream, so I went 
to the brook where a little branch came in, and I thought I 
would go up that a little way, and I hadn’t gone more than ten 
rods before I came across my lad sitting up in the bed of the 
brook having a lunch on a stick he had cut. He actually looked 
as if he knew he was playing truant when he caught sight of me 
out of the side of his eye 

I picked him up by the tail, brought him back, put him in the 
pen, supplied him with plenty of fresh poplar, and he seemed 
as tame as possible, and never gave me any more trouble. I 
brought him out to Stanley, where he lived a long time. Turn- 
bull had a mongrel dog, which was jealous of the beaver, and 
one day attacked him. He did that only once, for the beaver 
nipped the dog’s tail off quicker’n a cat would catch a mouse. 


s s 
Ghe Freight’s the Ghing 

About three-quarters of a railroad’s receipts come from the 
freight department, writes Carl Hovey in Ainslee’s. The pas- 
senger department supplies nearly all the rest, the income from 
mail, express and other privileges being comparatively small. 
Carrying passengers is a simple matter, or would be if state 
legislatures did not now and then take a hand in prescribing 
added specifications for railroad passenger service. In Ohio 
a law was passed decreeing that the height between the platform 
and the lowest steps of passenger coaches should not exceed 
twelve This cost the railroads nearly one hundred 
thousand dollars, and the reform led to the abolition of a num- 
ber of flag stops where the passengers had been quite willing 
to scramble up off the ballast. Legislatures in the West have 
been known to hamper and exasperate railroad men appar- 
ently for the pure pleasure of the act, a state of things that 
seems almost inconceivable in some Eastern States, where the 
legislatures represent the railroads better than the railroads 
could represent themselves. Compared with the freight busi- 
ness, the passenger traffic presents few complications. The 
great simplifying factor is that passenger rates are stable, while 
freight rates are not. Passengers pay a fixed rate per mile for 
transportation. But the price of freight transportation varies 
according to the kind of freight, and according to the size of 
the lot. 

It is curious to notice that the freight trains, scarecrow pro- 
cessions of shameless packing-cases on wheels, interminably 
squeaking through our streets, are the ones that really count 
when you come to make up the profits. The magnificent trains 
of vestibuled Pullmans which glide swiftly through the country 
on velvet roadbeds make ten times the show that their real 
value to the road warrants. Nothing, surely, is more disreput- 
able in appearance than the procession of battered freight cars 
that jolts and creaks into the yard in the sunny mist of a Sun- 
day morning—unless it is the physiognomies of the pair of 
brakemen trailing their legs over the roof. Yet the train is 
doing something more than its share toward keeping the line 
going. The two rowdies on the roof are, after all, gilt-edged 
conductors in the making. It is a democratic business. Freight 
brakeman to freight conductor, freight conductor to passenger 
conductor—that is the order of promotion on most American 
roads. So the freight train man impresses himself on the whole 
passenger service. 


inches. 
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If you are not looking for heart-thrills in a book; if you are 
not anxious to worry over the machinations of a deep-dyed vil 
lian and his accomplices; if you want to spend a peaceful hour 
yr so near the fire and then “turn in” to dream of pleasant faces 
happy marriages and the like—then read Caleb li’right. The 
tory is by John Habberton, author of Helen’s Babies. It tells 
of life in a typical far Western town, where everybody is poor, 
it firm in their faith that some day “Claybanks” will be a great 
ity. There are two love stories and no villains nor plots to 
The book is not enthralling, nor does it 


> 
Boston 


iar their happiness. 
bore. Published by the Lathrop Publishing Company 
Price $1.50. 


* 
William Allen White in his latest book, 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, has given the 
public a number of fascinating political stories which will appeal 
trongly to the average man, but more especially to those who 


+ * 








Stratagem and Spoils, 


now something of the inner workings of the game of politics. 
The title of the book is especially appropriate; 
tratagem and Spoils in politics. The 
book is well worth reading, and adds 
another laurel leaf to Mr. White’s 
vreath of popularity 

x= * * 


the tales tell of 


The greatest juvenile book of the 
year is Kids of Many Colors, by Grace 
Duffie Boylan, illustrated by Ike Mor- 
gan. Miss Boylan’s clever 
which make up the text of the book, 
deserve the delightfully original illus- 
Marvel. The book is 


ne that will not only amuse children, 


poems, 


trations of Mr 


but it will also be a charming source of 
Kids of Many Colors is 
by the Jamieson-Higgins 
Company, Chicago. Price $1.50. 
x * * 


nstruction. 
published 


The Man From Glengarry is the latest 
publication of Ralph Connor, issued by 
Fleming H. Revell Co. Mr. Connor is 
vell known to our readers as the suc 
cessful author of Black Rock and The 
Sky Pilot. His latest work does not 
It is a tale of 
he Ottawa; a story of mighty men and 

mightier nature, and it tells of a life 

grim heroic struggle. It deals with 
the elemental passions, and it brings with it a breath of fragrant, 

ney air and a glimpse of vast stretches of timber, and un- 
roken stretches of sky, with a fleeting vision of a blood red 
un descending into the depths of the forest. It is, in a word, 
natural. It is permeated throughout by an awe and reverence for 
Holy things, for the great realities of life, that is surprisingly re- 


hame its predecessors. 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, 


AND §POILS,”’ 


reshing amid the flimsy cleverness of so many latter day publi- 
itions. Its men—most of them—are strong, virile, hardy of 
me, with a superb self-reliance and a courage that grew with 
peril. Its women, with few exceptions, are beautiful, tender and 
Yet it is in the depicting of nature that 
The price of the book is $1.50. 


eroic in self-sacrifice. 
s author stands supreme. 
* 


* * 





Before the Dawn, a story of Russian life, by Pimenoff-Noble, 
a highly-colored yet not unrealistic picture of Russian life 
lirty years ago. It deals extensively with politics and reforms, 
and depicts strongly the injustice and terror of the spy system 
nd the arrests and exile of students. It is full of the charm an: 
fascination of that gay, unconventional, intellectual society for 








AUTHOR OF “*STRATAGEMS 
“WHAT'S THE MATTER 
WITH KANSAS,” ETC. 








which Russia’s capital is famous. The atmospher 
Noble is a native of Russia, and his wife, who 
The plot is strong, 


and the moral tone, barring an oc- 


foreign Mr 
is his collaborator, is a Russian by birth. 
quite Hugoesque in parts, 
casional lapse of marital fidelity and a taint of lawless passion— 
is unusually high and stimulating. It may be a matter of sur- 
prise to many to find such advanced theories of education and 
depth of thought among the women of Russia. The heroine 
Titani: 
and sanity 


Lobanova—is a wonderful woman in her mental poise 
The book is not, in any sense, a great one, but it 
is well worth reading. Before the Dawn is 
Mifflin & Co., 


and costs $1.50 
x * 


Houghton, 
* 








n Crawford’s 


Among the recent arrivals in fiction is Mari 
last novel, Marietta, a Maid of Venice. The scene 
most picturesque city of Italy, and the story is told with all the 


is laid in the 
atmosphere and romanticism of this popular author’s best pro- 
The time is the later fifteenth 


was at its height in industrial and civic progress 


ductions century, when Venice 


The interest 
of the story lies almost wholly among 
blowers of Murano, with 
glimpses into the aristocratic life of the 
period. It is full of the usual elements 

love, adventure and 
tion. Decidedly Mr. Craw 


; 
Italian scenes and 


glowing descrip- 

ord is at his 
best in characters. 
There is 


tury men and women that his nineteenth 


a reality in his fifteenth cen- 


His love scenes 


ssions 


century creations lack 


are especially happy—ideal expr 





of truth and tenderness—typically Ital- 
ian. The hero, a Dalmatian servant of 
the leading glass blower, and the hero 
ine Marietta Mr 


are historical personages, but the book 


Crawford explains, 


not a historical novel. It is a love 


story equally applicable to any age, but 

given added interest through its roman- 

tic historical setting. Marietta is publish- 

ed by the Macmi lan Co., and costs $1.50 
* * * , 


Point of 


View of a German is the title of a series 


American Traits From the 


of five essays about the Americans and 
the Germans—Education, Scholarship, 
Women and American Democracy, by 
Hugo Minsterburg, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. It is quite clear to the reader even without the aid 
of the author’s explanatory preface, that the essays, while writ- 
ten in a spirit of kindliness, are manifestly from a German stand- 
point, and are written to emphasize the dangers and defects of 
Democracy, rather than to call attention to its manifold perfec- 
tions. The entire series is one of great interest, especially to 
teachers and parents; pointing out as it does, the evils of super- 
ficiality and lack of serious devotion to duty in our Democratic 
system of education, the absence of incentive to productive 
scholarship in our colleges. The Essay on Women is perhaps 
especially interesting, as some of the ideas on that rather hack- 
neyed subject are decidedly original. American Traits, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. are the publishers. 





A Kansas editor wrote about a new function called a “Spider 
Web Social,” but it got into print as a “Spindle Leg Social,” 
and the ladies’ aid society can’t get either the editor, compositor 
or proof reader to own up to the bull without giving proof that 
it was really a misnomer. So avers Ralph Wheelock in the Min- 
neapolis Tribune. 
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=== From the Editor’s Note Book 





St. Paul and Winnipeg enjoy the honor of leading the cities 


in their respective countries in respect to the amount of building | 


done last year. It is something to be justly proud of. Winni- 
peg, by the way, is one of the most progressive cities of its size 
in North America; its business houses are solid institutions, and 
its wholesale establishments and banks occupy buildings of which 
any city might boast. 

* * . 

Delighted readers of ‘The Man from Glengarry,” by “Ralph 
Connor,” author of “Black Rock” and “The Sky Pilot,” will 
be pleased to learn that the true name of this successful writer 
is Charles W. Gordon, and that he is a resident of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. As anyone who will read his books will guess, Mr. 
Gordon is a minister. Why he should continue to use a nom 
de plume is a matter for wonderment, since no man need be 
ashamed to father fiction of so high a degree of merit. Every 
one of the books named was written with a purpose, and this 
purpose seems to be fulfilled about as fast as the books can 
leave the press-rooms of the fortunate publishers. 

ee 

One of Wisconsin’s most progressive cities is La Crosse, 
which bears the proud distinction of having the largest whole- 
sale jobbing trade of any city in the State outside of Milwau- 
kee. The territory covered by La Crosse wholesale houses is 
not exclusive territory, for it is a question of competition be- 


tween the dealers of this city and St. Paul, Milwaukee and Chi- - 


cago dealers. The transportation facilities are excellent and en- 
able the jobbing trade to reach west into the Dakotas, Minne- 
sota and Iowa, while in Wisconsin the territory within a radius 


of 100 miles north, south and east is controlled by the La Crosse | 


jobbing trade. 
a «. 


It is now stated that Duluth is to have direct connection with 


Winnipeg before next September via the new Duluth, Virginia 


& Rainy Lake Railway. Ten miles of the line has already 


been built and is in operation, traffic for the present consisting | 


mostly of shipments of logs and construction material. This 
line will extend north and west to the Canadian Northern Rail- 
way only, the two lines forming a through route between Win- 
nipeg and Duluth. It is stated that twenty miles of the new 
line will be constructed during May and June, for which the 


steel rails have already been ordered. During July and August | 


an additional sixty miles will be laid. Several stations have 
been located—one at Sand Lake, one at Rice River, ten miles 
from Duluth, and another at Little Fork. 

* * * 


The opening article in this number on the subject of reci- 
procity with Canada is certain to be read with interest by men 
of all ways of thinking. The affirmative is presented in a clear 
and concise manner by Mr. Osborne Howes of Boston, while 
the other side of the question is presented at greater length by 
Mr. T. B. Walker of Minneapolis. Both of these gentlemen 
have given the subject a great deal of thought, and each is 
qualified, by wide business practice and varied commercial ex- 
perience, to discuss the question in an able and comprehensive 
manner. It is by the discussion of such themes that truth and 
expediency are finally arrived at, and it is hoped that the exam- 
ple set by Messrs. Howes and Walker will be followed by other 
men of ability on other leading topics of the day. 

x * * 


A Montana authority says that one of the most notable 
features of immigration to that State is the fact that nearly all 
the settlers are American-born, and experienced farmers, who 
have come thither from other States. They are nearly all 
equipped with farm implements and stock, and in most in- 
stances they are supplied with an abundance of cash. In very 
many cases they have moved to Montana because their old 
farm lands in the East were beginning to “play out,” or because 


they were not able to produce enough to make the tilling of 
them profitable. These old farms were sold at prices ranging 
from $60 to $100 an acre, and with this money they went to 
Montana and bought cheaper yet more productive land, which, 
under the modern system of irrigation, will never fail to return 
full measure for every bit of labor expended upon it. 

a 


THE days of the ubiquitous train newsboy appear to be num- 
bered. Passengers on the Burlington have no need to decline 
lemon drops and chewing gum, nor hold “all the popular works 
of the day” on their laps until the return trip of the attentive 
attache. Of the several million passengers who have made the 
acquaintance of this individual few will chant a requiem for him. 
He never enjoyed a great degree of popularity, save with chil- 
dren, who cordially welcomed his aid to make persistent as- 
saults on their mothers’ pocketbooks. The loss of the newsboy 
on Burlington trains will be more than atoned for by the in- 
crease in the number of magazines and other periodicals on its 
library cars. Moreover, news stands will be ptovided at more 
than double the number of Burlington stations now possessing 
them. The radical change, altogether comfortable to thos? per- 
sons who travel, marks an epoch in the gradual improvement of 
passenger train service. 

* * * 

One of the most notable speeches ever made before an Ameri- 
can audience was delivered by President James J. Hill, of the 
Great Northern Railway, before the farmers of North Dakota 
recently. If that address could be placed in the hands of every 
man living within the American Northwest, it would be one of 
the most philanthropic acts ever done. When Elbert Hubbard, 
editor of the Philistine, wrote “A Message to Garcia,’’ General 
Passenger Agent Daniels, of the New York Central Railroad, 
had a million copies of the little story printed and spread broad- 
cast over the country. Mr. Daniels did this not only to advertise 
the famous road of which he is the chief passenger executive, but 
also because he knew the great sermon that lay within the pages 
of.the little booklet, and believed that every man, woman and 
child who read “A Message to Garcia” would benefit by the 
same. It is my honest opinion that there is as much of a sermon 
to the great American public in Mr. Hill’s Fargo address as in 
Hubbard’s celebrated storiette. 

* * * 

One strong indication of progress in the Northwestern 
States is manifested by the growing desire of farmers and stock- 
men to be instructed in profitable farm and stock-growing meth- 
ods. Wherever farmers’ institutes are held—and they are held 
in nearly all the fruit-growing and agricultural districts—the 
large attendance and the eager questions asked evince the deep- 
est interest. During a recent session of a farmers’ institute in 
Benson, Minnesota, the opera-house was unable to accommo- 
date all who wished to listen to the instructions. Over 500 
farmers and farmers’ wives were present. A corps of seven in- 
structors addressed them on special subjects, these subjects 
ranging from wheat-growing to butter-making and the care 
and selection of stock. That better and more prosperous farm- 
ers result from these meetings goes without saying. Old, slip- 
shod methods are being abandoned. The institutes are teaching 
that something more is needed than the mere turning of the 
sod and sowing of the grain, if farmers would prosper. It is 
this spirit of progress that is making the great Northwest so 
increasingly powerful and influential. 

oe 2 

Interviews with the jobbers, manufacturers and retailers of 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Fargo, Seattle, Spokane, Ta- 
coma, Portland and other commercial centers of the Northwest 
all go to show that the business situation at the beginning of the 
new year is very promising. Collections have never been so 
good as they are now. One St. Paul wholesale house recently 
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received one hundred thousand dollars in one day. Commer- 
cial foundations seem to be secure. There are no rumors of 
impending failures, no hint of embarrassments, no cloud on 
the business horizon. It is probable that this happy condition 
is due largely to the cash or short-credit systems that have been 
so universally adopted throughout the Northwest. Retailers, 
as well as jobbers and manufacturers, have adopted these sys- 
tems quite generally, and good times have enabled them to 
adhere to them strictly. Farmers have prospered—have abund- 
ant resources with which to buy for cash or to pay promptly if 
credit is given; retailers are thus enabled to keep their credits 
in good shape, and, altogether, the year 1902 bids fair to estab- 
lish a record that shall dwarf that of any previous year. 
* * * 


Railway men are all looking forward to a great immigration 
movement the coming season. Every line that traverses the 
plains and prairies which lie between the Mississippi and the 
Pacific Coast has had its campaign well in hand for months, 
and is now ready to advertise its own particular section of the 
Northwest as it never was advertised before. It is understood 
that some of these lines will send men eastward to lecture on the 
agricultural advantages of the West—to demonstrate the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil, the healthfulness of the climate, the 
profits to be derived from the live stock industry, etc., etc. Not 
later than March or April these new settlers will begin to pass 
through the Twin Cities in a steady stream. They will open 
new farms, become new patrons of old and new stores and fac- 
tories, and thus send new life whirring through all the arteries 
of trade and commerce. It is this increase of population and 
wealth that builds towns and cities, opens up idle agricultural 
districts, and makes it possible and practicable to extend old 
railways and to build new ones. The railway companies de- 
serve praise for the thoroughness of their work, as well as for 
their tireless energy. They are at this empire building early and 
late. The pity is that the States themselves are not moved 


by self-interest to similar effort. 
* * * 


C. E. Stone, assistant general passenger agent of the Great 
Northern Railway, was in Seattle recently during my stay there, 
and over our coffee and cigars, after a pleasant luncheon at the 
Hotel Butler, the genial passenger official told me some inter- 
esting facts about the outlook for immigration to the Pacific 
Northwest in March and April. Mr. Stone said that from infor- 
mation the Great Northern has received from its thirty-four rep- 
resentatives now distributed throughout the Central States, there 
is every reason to believe that the special low one-way rates 
which will go into effect March 1 will be the means of bringing 
the heaviest immigration to Washington and Oregon ever 
known. The men sent out by the Great Northern’s immigration 
bureau are working among the farmers of the East. Each man 
is provided with steriopticon views of the towns and cities and 
of the agricultural and horticultural resources of the North-Pa- 
cific States, together with literature bearing on these resources, 
issued by the general passenger department. Lectures are deliv- 
ered at school houses and town halls, and the emigration 
“missionaries” are thus enabled to come in direct contact with 
the prospective homeseeker. The Great Northern expects to lo- 
cate fully 30,000 people in Washington as a result of the low 
rates. Mr. Stone also had some interesting news to the effect 
that the double daily transcontinental passenger service on the 
Great Northern has practically been decided upon and will be 
inaugurated not later than June 1. The new equipment will 
consist of nine complete trains, representing an outlay of $1,000,- 


000, 
* * * 


Why is it that Portland people are called “Webfeet,” and 
Portland the home of the Webfeet? Since I have been on this 
trip I have spent two solid weeks in Portland, one before the 
holidays and one after them. The days were bright and cheer- 
ful, the air balmy, with just enough chill to invigorate; the sun 
shone brightly. I had a pleasant chat with A. L. Craig, general 
passenger agent of the Oregon Railway & Navigation Company, 
and he called my attention to a serious mistake that Oregonians 
make. “Why do they allow that name to stick to them?” asked 
Mr. Craig. 


“It’s a bad thing for Portland and the State to have | 
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everyone in the East constantly referring to us as Webfeet. 
About nine men out of ten whom I met on a recent trip East all 
said, when they learned that my home was in Portland, that it’ 
must be bad here in the winter time on account of so much rain. 
Now, as a matter of fact, we do not have so much rain here as 
Eastern people believe we do. I should think that all patriotic 
Oregonians would quit writing East about the rain, and instead, 
tell of the beautiful winters we have here.” The writer wants to 
supplement Mr. Craig’s very sensible remarks by saying that one 
of the grandest views in the world is obtained from Portland 
Heights, reached by a street-car line, which ascends to the top 
of a mountain in the outskirts of the city. From there, on clear 
days, can be seen in all their majestic splendor the snow-covered 
peaks of Mounts Hood, Adams, St. Helens, and sometimes 
Mount Rainier. Portland has many places of interest, including 
one of the most picturesque natural parks I have ever seen, and 


its Chinatown. 
* * * 


This is truly the day of real estate men. Not for years has 
there been so firm a demand for real property of every de- 
scription—town and city property as well as farm lands and tim- 
ber holdings. One cannot turn a corner or go into a building 
without brushing against a dealer in real estate. Some of these 
men are making fortunes, others are doing well, and all of them 
appear to be making a living. It is not unusual to meet with 
firms that have hundreds of thousands of acres of farm lands 
to sell; while those that hold 20,000 to 60,000 acres are too 
common to attract notice. All this means that lands are in 
great demand. It means that new people are coming into the 
Northwestern States by thousands, and that a tide of prosperity 
has set in which naught can turn back save widespread disaster. 
In Wisconsin, in Minnesota, in both Dakotas, in Montana, and 
in the fertile Coast States, lands are being bought at prices far 
in advance of what was asked three years ago. The last Gov- 
ernment census has set people to thinking. Our teeming mil- 
lions, especially the younger people thereof, are bethinking 
themselves that if they wish to obtain homesteads at low prices 
and on easy terms, they must bestir themselves or be forever too 
late. We place little reliance on the oft-repeated statement 
that farming is growing unpopular. Statistics do not prove it 
true, neither is it supported by lack of demand for farm lands. 
On the contrary, the buying of good agricultural property has 
become almost a craze. It would seem as if everybody wishes 
to engage in grain-growing, stock-raising, or lumbering. As 
a matter of fact, the years 1900, 1901 and 1902 constitute a farm- 
buying era. It has become the fashion, so to speak, to invest in 
Western and Northwestern lands, and he is a short-sighted real 
estate seller who neglects to make the most of present oppor- 


tunities. 
* * * 


One’s opinion of a city is always influenced by conditions that 
tend toward the comfort of the visitor. San Francisco always 
struck me as one of the most beautiful and attractive of cities 
until my last visit there, but since then I have nothing but disa- 
greeable recollections of the California metropolis. It all hap- 
pened on account of a hotel. On my way to San Francisco 
from Los Angeles, I happened to run across the advertisement 
of a hostelry known as the California Hotel, which was described 
in glowing terms as “the only modern, fire-proof hotel on the 
Pacific Coast.” And so unkind Fate led me to the slaughter 
in the shape of a cold, dismal room on the fourth floor, for which 
I was taxed four large simoleons per diem on the European 
plan. The room was damp and chilly, and I asked for heat— 
any kind of heat. There was no steam, so the porter kindly 
(at least I thought it was kindness at the time) brought in a 
handful of kindling wood and a couple of tablespoonsful of soft 
coal. Although very little warmth permeated the apartment as 
a result of the colossal conflagration, some amusement was af- 
forded me by watching the smoke curl up over the mantel in- 
stead of taking the chimney route. Imagine my delight next 
morning, when, on paying my bill, I found that I was charged 
$1.75 for heat. Just imagine it! Charged for heat in the dead of 
winter by “the only modern, fire-proof hotel on the Pacific 
Coast!” I have traveled over most of the world, have been 
“razzle-dazzled” by the Paris innkeepers and “bamboozled” by 
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the English taverns. I expected to pay for heat and light and 
breathing privileges over there; but to put up $1.75 for a small, 
ipologetic, cz rhal blaze in a rotten fireplace in the dead of 
winter after being “flimflammed” for four cartwheels for the 
ege of ca ng cold in the place, is enough to make a man 

get patri m 

* * ¥ 

It 1 I nown t lv ¢ ur readers that THE 
N weEst MAGAZINE maintains a thoroughly equipped branch 
n Seattle, Wash. In order to keep in close touch with the 
pid growth and development of the Pacific Coast country, this 
enterp on the part of the publishers has become absolutely 
necessal Fredet L. Seixas, the gentleman in charge of the 
Seattle office, is an experienced newspaper man, who has trav- 
eled extensively in the Coast States, and who is well qualified to 
give the resources of that great empire proper representation in 
these columns. By maintaining a bureau in the very center of 
this wonderfully ric and rapidly-growing section, famous for 


its fisheries, lumbering, manufacturing, agriculture and mining 
full and accurate information on these important subjects can 
be sent out for the edification of the East and Middle West, 


t 


rom which intelligent immigration and investment are expected 
The great mass of people in the East and Middle West—men 
with capital to invest in legitimate enterprises—farmers anxious 


to move to more fertile and agreeable climatic conditions— 
radesmen looking for an opportunity to better themselves, know 


1 Hil } ° 


le of the possibilities of this territory. The Seattle office is in 


the Bailey Building, one of Seattle’s most prominent and sub- 
tantial business blocks. Our correspondents throughout Wash- 
ngton and Oregon will keep this office constantly advised as to 

ts, opportunities, etc., all of which will be presented 
to our readers in concise and readable form, and as fresh, from 


1 news standpoint, as is possible in a monthly magazine. THE 


NORTHWEST MAGAZINE has always kept in constant touch with 
he Western country through its scores of representatives, who 
make it a point to visit every town and city of importance in 
the great territory covered by this publication at least once or 


twice a year. Now, with our general Pacific Coast offices at 
eattle, we are glad to say that the good work of promoting the 
industries of that rich section of the West will be greatly fur- 
thered. The people of Seattle have welcomed the enterprise with 
1aracteristic enthusiasm always shown toward any move 

nent that means a gain for the coast region. It will be our con- 
nt aim to keep our shoulder to the great wheel of progress 


which is making the Pacific Coast States, with their multitude of 
ogressive towns and cities, the richest and most promising 
on of the entire country 
* . * 
Los Angeles is one of the busiest building centers in the 
United States. The sound of the hammer and saw is heard from 


early morning until late at night, and not even the Sabbath is 


red from the busy hum of the carpenter’s tools. This city is 
destined to rival San Francisco in size, and, to my mind, it seems 
only a matter of a comparatively few years when Los Angeles 
will be the metropolis of California. There are natural causes 
[ e marvelous strides this fair city is making. It is now 
lf the size of San Francisco in the heart of one of the great- 
est fruit-producing regions in the world, and is the natural ship- 
ping center for this immense stretch of fertile territory. It is but 
few miles from the Pacific Ocean, where is being constructed 
he Pacific Coast. It is far- 
med as a health and tourist resort, the exceptional mildness of 
ts winters having gained for the city an enviable reputation. Its 
hotels are large and sumptuous in their appointments, its street- 
ilway service is extensive and good, its newspapers are enter- 
prising and up-to-date, its residences and drives are beautiful 


the finest deep-water harbor on t 


nd, for those who like a perpetual summer, its climate is per- 
fection. But to the sturdy Minnesotan, who loves the invigor- 
iting, blood-stirring winters of the Gopher State, who enjoys the 
sleighing and skating, and the comfortable warmth of a roaring 
fire-place, this perpetual summer is not at all satisfactory. In 
order to appreciate one thing, you must experience its opposite; 
in order to really appreciate the long summer days with their 
baths of sunshine, you must welcome them from the frost-laden 
threshold of winter’s domains. Imagine, if you can, seeking the 


shady side of a street in order to walk in some sort of comfort 
on a December afternoon. Just think of a Christmas without 
snow, or the merry jingle of sleigh-bells. I spent last Christmas 
Day driving about Los Angeles in an open carriage, admiring 
the roses in full bloom, while my collar was wilting beneath 
the piercing rays of Old Sol, who seemed to devote all of his at- 
tention to our particular section of the country. It seemed just 
ibout as much like Christmas as the Fourth of July would in a 
now-storm. One of the most striking sights to the visitor is 
the effect created by the hundreds of oil-derricks that thrust their 
ugly noses into the air above house-roofs and tree-tops all over 
the city \ ride through some of the best residence districts 
istonishes the sight-seer. In a man’s front yard, only a few 
steps from his porch, towers the noisy derrick, pumping the 
precious fluid from the earth. The hillsides bristle with these 
tall evidences of prosperity, working day and night to enrich 
the lucky men who own the ground from which the oil ema 


nates 
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Public Lands in Minnesota 


Of the more than 50,000,000 acres of public lands originally 
within Minnesota, nearly 42,000,000 acres have been appro- 
priated, while 5,022,298 acres have been reserved for various 
purposes. Beltrami leads the counties in the acreage of public 
lands unappropriated, there being 1,381,048 acres still left in 
that county. It is described in the repo:t of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office as prairie, timber, and swamp land 
Itasca County has more than a million acres untaken, described 
is timber land with gold in the north. The two counties em- 
brace within their borders nearly half of the unappropriated 
land remaining in the State. 











GOODYEAR GLOVE rvuae_ens: 


A conspicuous example of St. Paul enterprise in the manu- 
facturing department of trade and commerce is seen in the im- 
mense plant of Foot, Schulze & Company at the corner of Third 
and Wacouta Streets, St. Paul. Like everything else in the 
Great Northwest, the business of this company is conducted on 
a large scale. Big men are at the head of it, and big results 
have followed as a matter of course. 

It was not so very long ago when Eastern shoe factories 
laughed at the notion that there would be any competition in 
this territory by the establishment of Northwestern shoe houses. 
In less than a quarter of a century Foot, Schulze & Company 
have gradually built up a business which is now selling Minne- 
sota footwear in many states in the Union. 

4 long and quick stride, isn’t it? And why has this firm 
been so successful? Because when the name of Foot, Schulze 
& Company is stamped on a pair of shoes it means that the foot- 
wear is the best that skill, long experience and established repu- 
tation can produce. All Foot, Schulze & Company shoes are 
made with the utmost care. Only the best workmen are em- 
ployed—only the choicest materials are provided. 

The products of Foot, Schulze & Company are as varied as 
they are superior. There is a large constituency to supply, and 
the needs of this constituency are widely different. Out of this 
factory any boot and shoe dealer can stock his store complete. 
Fine shoes for men, elegant footwear for women, and neat and 
durable children’s shoes are made. The company also makes a 
specialty of heavier and stronger boots and shoes for farmers, 
miners and lumbermen, and these goods are famous throughout 
the West and even in far-off Alaska. 

A perfectly equipped factory, a wide reputation for turning 
out only the best, a growing trade are the elements of prosperity 
which greet Foot, Schulze & Company this season. 
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THE CLAUDE L. MINING COMPANY’S NEVADA PROPERTIES 








What Hinton G. Lee Says About Ghem 








The Claude L. Mining Company is to be incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Minnesota before Feb. 1, 1902, with a 
capital stock of $2,500,000, with 2,500,000 shares of stock of a par 

ilue of one dollar each. The business headquarters of this 
company are.in the New York Life Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. The mines controlled by said company are situated in 
the State of Nevada, about seventy-five miles southeast of the 
great Comstock mines at Virginia City. 

The Comstock mines are famous all over the world for the 
millions and millions of dollars that have been extracted there- 
from. These are the mines that made the great fortunes of 
Flood, Mackey, O’Brien and Fair, who are noted for their great 
wealth. At one time the Comstock mines were no further ad- 
vanced than the mines now controlled by the Claude L. Mining 
Company. While the Claude L. Mining Company may not 
become as famous as the Comstock has been, at the same time 

) man can say that it will not be so. It can positively be stated 
that they are located in the same State with the Comstock, and 
about seventy-five miles southeast of that famous mine, not very 
far away from it; and, to say the least, it is not impossible for 
them to become as famous as the Comstock. Iam of the opinion 
that the properties of the Claude L. Mining Company will, upon 
their merits, be valued at least at from five to ten millions of dol- 
ars within the next two years. 

Something more than 100 miles south of the property of the 
Claude L. Mining Company, in what is known as the Tonopah 
District, in the State of Nevada, there are now being actively 
operated properties that have been operated only during the 
present year. They were bought some time during the summer 
ust gone by by Philadelphia capitalists. It is believed by those 
who are capable of judging that these mines in the Tonopah 

istrict will probably exceed in value the famous Comstock. 
Ore is now being extracted from these mines, running in value 

om $200 to $3,000 per ton. When these figures are used, it is 
not meant that only a handful or bucketful or a ton of ore of 
ich value is being found. The fact is that there are tons upon 
ns, carloads upon carloads of these values now being taken 

t of the bowels of the earth in this now fagnous district. 

In the State of Nevada, further away, southeast of the prop- 
rty of the Claude L. Mining Company, is the Delamar mine, 

wned by one of the mining millionaires of the West, who is 
nown all over the country, a mine that has produced hundreds 

thousands of dollars. Mr, Delamar at one time was called 
e crazy Delamar, when he began to operate this property; 
ut time has demonstrated that a whole lot of other people 
vould like to be as crazy as he was when he struck this mine. 

In the State of Nevada are numbers and numbers of other 
luable mines, many of which have been shut down, mainly on 

‘ount of the fact that the shrinkage in the value of silver was 
ich that they could not be worked to as great an advantage as 
eir owners desired. While it is true that these mines could 

worked at a profit, at the same time their owners felt that they 
vuld be sacrificing something that, by waiting a little longer, 
hey might not sacrifice; that is, if silver were to go up, they 
vould make more money. 

The estate of Mr. Stokes, a New York multi-millionaire, who 
lied not many months ago, is the owner and operator of some 
aluable mines not far away from Ione, Nevada. This property 
not very far from the Claude L. property. 

Within sight of Reno, Nevada, there is a mine, known as the 
Widdekind mine, that was accidentally discovered by a gentle- 
ian of that name within the last eighteen months. This mine 
; now regarded as very valuable. It is located alongside of a 
ad over which thousands and thousands of people have passed 
» and fro during the last fifty years; but it was left to the good 
fortune of Mr. Widdekind to accidentally knock off a piece of 
ock and have it assayed, the result of which led up to the mine 

being what it now is. 


There are numbers and numbers of cases that might be cited, 
somewhat similar to this. By those who are familiar with and 
are watching mining operations, and are capable of judging, it 
is believed that there are yet more mines to be discovered in 
places that have never been prospected or thought of, that will 
turn out untold wealth. There can be no doubt about this being 
done. 

There was a time when the Comstock stock went for a song. 
The same can be said of the great Homestake, of Lead, S. D., 
and many, many other mines too numerous to mention. In the 
beginning all these properties had to crawl before they could 
walk; and many, many times the promoters felt that possibly 
they might never make a success. 

It is true of mines, as well as of the animal creation, that all 
things young and new are very weak and are easily tumbled 
over sometimes; but with careful nourishment and advantageous 
management and development, they mature into giants and mon- 
ster institutions, the stock of which at one time was turned aside 
as worthless, and subsequently bought and regarded by the same 
men as stock of very meritorious value. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that the same rule will re- 
peat itself; and why not in the case of the Claude L. Mining 
Company, which certainly has the ear-marks of a very valuable 
property? 

The Claude L. Mining Company has been conceived and 
born within the last ninety days, and the father of it is proud 
to say that it is now a very healthy, growing, and vigorous in- 
fant, promising a great future. There are many persons who 
can testify to the promising appearance of this infant. At the 
time that this copy is being dictated, in the offices of H. G. 
Lee & Company, 219-21 New York Life Building, at 12:25 
P. M., Saturday, Jan. 25, 1902, in the presence of the gentleman 
who solicited this advertisement, the company has not been in 
corporated. It will, however, be done before Feb. 1, 1902. 
There have been issued, however, contracts for something over 
400,000 shares of stock, all of which have been paid for, and the 
purchasers thereof have received certificates, signed by Hinton 
G. Lee, the father of this enterprise, binding him to incorporate 
this company, and to deliver to the holders of such certificates 
stock in accordance with the terms of said certificates, which 
stock shall be delivered as soon as the company is incorporated, 
in exchange for the certificates that they have received. 

As has been advertised, there were to have been sold 400,000 
shares of this stock out of 2,500,000. It was first put on sale at 
five cents per share. This sale was called off at 6 o’clock, Jan. 
9, 1902, and the remaining shares of the 400,000 were put on the 
market at ten cents per share Jan. 10, 1902, with the distinct 
understanding, which was advertised, that it would go at that 
price until 6 o’clock, Jan. 20, 1902, unless previously disposed 
of. All of these 400,000 shares of stock have been disposed of. 
Since Jan. 20, 1902, there have been sold by some of the holders 
of this stock several thousand shares at twelve and one-half 
cents per share. 

Hinton G. Lee, who is and has been the controller of the 
property that will be turned over to the Claude L. Mining Com- 
pany, started out by saying that “the price will be five cents up 
to Jan. 10, then it will be ten cents,” and that he believed that 
by Jan. 20 it would sell for more than ten cents. This statement 
can be‘verified. Hinton G. Lee further predicted that before 
the 12th day of March, 1902, this stock would sell for twenty- 
five cents per share, and that during the month of May, 1902, 
it would sell for fifty cents per share, and that before Jan. 1, 
1903, this stock would sell for one dollar per share. It is yet 
to be found out whether or not the twenty-five-cent, the fifty- 
cent and the $1 price will be realized. 

Hinton G. Lee says now, and particularly emphasizes it (and 
he knows more about it than any other living man), that these 
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prices will be realized, and that even after it goes up to $1 per 
share, it will be a most excellent investment at that price. 

This is a mining proposition that is intended by the pro- 
moter, Hinton G. Lee, to be open and above-board. No se- 
crets anywhere. Whoever owns a share of stock will have the 
privilege, and will be especially invited and urged to exercise 
that privilege, of coming into the office of the Claude L. Min- 
ing Company and finding out everything that is to be found out 
—how many dollars have been received; from whom; where it 
has gone and to whom; and see the vouchers for all of this; find 
out whether or not there is any money on hand, and where it is. 
It gives Hinton G. Lee, the undersigned, the most supreme 
pleasure and gratification to be able, beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, to satisfy in a reasonable way any inquiries in reference 
to this property and as to all he says about it. He does not 
profess to be a mining man, and never did; but he does profess 
to be able to show to any reasonable man that he has procured 
this property under the advice of a mining engineer, who is 
backed up as to his ability and integrity by the most prominent 
mining men in the West for whom he has worked, and who, 


therefore, ought to be able to pass judgment upon him. Ii, 
therefore, Hinton G. Lee, the undersigned, is mistaken in this 
property, no one can ever blame him, for he has gone at it in a 


business-like manner and will be held blameless, even if it were 
to prove utterly worthless. 

The mining business is a business proposition; and if intel- 
ly handled, it is probably subject to less loss 
business known, and at the same time gives the 
quickest and largest profits on the money invested. All busi- 
ness is more or less a speculation; and if anyone will invest his 
absolutely and unquestionably 
safe and certain, he will never invest one cent. Men and women 
is a fake, and lose their money. It 
has been and will always be so. It does not follow, however, 
that all enterprises are fakes. ‘The investments that are regarded 
as the most certain and safe are the investments that pay the 
dividends, owing to the fact that they are regarded as 

the risk has been largely eliminated. 
could, at one time in their infancy, have 


ligently and honest 


than any other 


money only in things that ar: 


ed to many a scheme that 


smallest 
investments from which 
These same investments 
been procured for almost a song. 

What has been done it is not unreasonable to suppose will 
yet be done. Therefore, why should you not investigate, in a 
business-like manner, the Claude L. Mining Company, and then 
make up your mind as to what you will do? The reader of this 
no doubt has some money, much or little, that he is desirous 
of investing in some way. He may scarcely know how or where 
One tells him that one thing is safe, and another 
Both men, who advise him, are 
looked upon as honest men. It is only a question of a difference 
of opinion between men. There is no man or institution on 
earth about which some one will not say something derogatory. 
Facts are facts, and what a man says does not make it so. You 
have to do like all the balance of mankind: take your chances. 
I say that an investment in the Claude L. Mining Company is 
a most excellent chance. You will possibly say that I am preju- 
diced in favor of this proposition; and may be I am; but be- 
cause I say it is good, until you find it to be the contrary, you 
have no right to say it isn’t good. 

There is one thing certain: I am honest in all I say; and I 
am of the opinion that a man that has any intelligence, that 
goes about a thing in a business-like manner, and is honest in all 
he says, and can get lots of people to testify that he is honest 
in what he says, is not a very bad man to put in a little money 
with, especially if it is even possible for that small investment to 


to invest it. 
tells him that it is unsafe. 


make great returns. 

I wish the reader of this article to clip it out and put it away, 
where it can be referred to month by month, because it is only 
a few months until he will have an opportunity of finding out 
whether these further predictions of Lee will prove correct. 
If they prove to be correct, then you will think Lee is a great 
fellow; and knowing that you will think this, Lee certainly is a 
man of such pride that he will make the greatest effort to pre- 
vent you thinking any the less of him than he would like to be 
thought of by his fellow-men. 

If Lee is successful with the Claude L., his holdings will be 





profitable. If you happen to be a holder of any of the stock 
of this company, which Lee says will be successful, you will be 
successful in your investment in proportion to Lee, as the num- 
ber of shares you hold bears to the shares held by him. 

Hinton G. Lee has the control of the Claude L. Mining Com- 
pany, and intends, if possible, to always keep that control. This 
he unhesitatingly tells you; and therefore, if you do not care to 
put your money in an ‘institution that is controlled by Hinton 
G. Lee, then keep out of it. I want you to understand the situa- 
tion fairly and fully, and then blame nobody but yourself, if you 
make a lot of money or lose it. 

This Claude L. Mining Company was named for the only son 
and child of Hinton G. Lee, and Hinton G. Lee is known to 
be a man that would, under no circumstances, ever name a prop- 
erty that is being advertised as the Claude L. is, for his only and 
dearly-beloved son, if he thought there was a possibility of any- 
one using the name of Claude L. in such a way as would bring 
shame and blushes to the cheek of that son. 

Friend, it is well worth your while to investigate this matter. 
If you ever expect to raise any chickens, you can never do it 
without setting the eggs. They never all hatch, that is one thing 
certain; but if you never set the eggs, you will never have the 
chickens. Now, then, you must be very careful in selecting 
the hen that sets on the eggs. She must ever be alert and 
watchful, in order to turn over the eggs and keep them well 
covered, if she expects to have any chickens. Now, Hinton G. 
Lee is certainly not a hen; but, figuratively speaking, he is a 
hen, so far as setting on the Claude L. Mining Company is con. 
cerned, and the eggs will never get cold or fail to be turned 
over as long as Lee’s blood is hot. 

I trust that what has been said above may prove beneficial, 
not only to Hinton G. Lee and his family, but also to whom- 
soever may read this article, and upon the strength of it, make 
an investigation of the Claude L., and purchase stock. 

Hinton G. Lee is a member of the firm of H. G. Lee & Com- 
pany, dealers in mining properties, New York Life Building, 
Minneapolis. H. G. Lee & Company is only Hinton G. Lee. 

I think I have been frank in this matter; and whether you 
buy any stock or not, you will certainly have to admit this one 
point. 

For any further information address the undersigned, Hinton 
G. Lee, or H. G. Lee & Company, 219-21 New York Life Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hinton G. LEE. 

P. S. The following is an invitation that has been sent out 
to the stockholders of the Claude L. Mining Company: 

“Before the 30th of this month the Claude L. Mining Com- 
pany will have been incorporated and organized for business. 
In order that those who, by purchasing stock, have become inter- 
ested in the affairs of the company, may become acquainted with 
one another, I desire to have you meet them and me at the club 
room of the West Hotel, this city, on the evening of Jan. 30, next, 
at 7:30 o'clock. Certain matters of interest will be discussed; 
and when the business of the evening has been completed, I will 
be pleased to entertain you as my guest at dinner and to present 
to you some of my personal and business friends. 

“Please advise me by return mail, if possible, whether or not 
you will be present. 
‘Hinton G. LEE. 

“Minneapolis, Jan. 23, 1902.” 

Following this invitation is another invitation, sent out to 
others than the stockholders of the Claude L. Mining Company, 
as follows: 

“Before Jan. 30, next, The Claude L. Mining Company will 
have been incorporated under the laws of the State of Minnesota, 
and on that date the stockholders of the company will be my 
guests at a dinner to be given at the West Hotel, this city. I am 
also inviting some others of my friends, who are numbered 
among the best-known business and professional men of the 
Twin Cities, and it will give me much pleasure if you will join 
us. We will dine at eight-thirty p. m., and I shall i pleased to 
greet you in the hotel club-room after eight o’clock. 

“If possible, will you be good enough to advise me by return 
mail whether or not you will be present. 

“H. G. Lee. 


“Minneapolis, Jan. 24, 1902.” 

This last invitation has been sent to the business managers, 
city editors and prominent reporters of the city papers, as well 
as to the managers of R. G. Dun & Company and Bradstreet’s 
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Commercial Agency in St. Paul and Minneapolis, and to some 
other newspaper men occupying similar positions with their 
papers in St. Paul. The object of Hinton G. Lee in doing this 
is to bring together these people, many of whom he has never 
seen, many of the stockholders of this company having pur- 
hased stock through the mails, or in person in the office of 
H. G. Lee & Company when Hinton G. Lee was not present. 

As I have said, the object of this is to get these people to- 
gether and give them an opportunity of asking any questions 
they see fit, in order that they may become better and better 
satisfied the longer they hold the stock of the Claude L. Mining 
Company. 

The representatives of the newspapers and of the commercial 
igencies have been invited for the very reason that Hinton G. 
Lee is aware of the fact that they are the representatives of the 
nediums through which a man is spoken of for good or bad, 
as the case may be. It is his earnest desire and intention, so 

r it lies in the power of Hinton G. Lee, to have everyone 
that he is thoroughly honest in believing everything he 
ys; and the more the people inquire about it and find out 
bout the Claude L. Mining Company, he is satisfied that the 
tter they will be pleased with it. 

TAKE NOTICE. 

There is now for sale a limited number of shares of stock 

the Claude L. Mining Company at 12% cents per share. We 
gard this as a bargain price, as we expect to see the stock 
| for 25 cents by March 1, 1902; 50 cents by May 1, 1902, and 
oo by Jan. 1, 1903. If this proves true, 12% cents is a bar- 
iin-price now. No time is set to withdraw this price. If or- 
rs are received in person, by letter or by telegraph before the 
sold or withdrawn from the market, it will be trans- 

ed to the party desiring it. The money must be sent to H. 

Lee & Company, or be deposited in a bank, subject to sight- 

stock attached, before the stock will be issued. 

If you want a good investment, take some of this stock if you 
in get t. 
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H. G. Lee & Co 
219-21 New York Life Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


lephones: 
W. Main 1175 (Long distance) 
win City 1964. 
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Fruits of Irrigation in Montana 


When the National Government shall put into practical ef- 
t the suggestions contained in the President’s message on the 
bject of the irrigation of arid land in Montana, the Butte (Mont.) 

nter-Mountain says, this commonwealth will enter upon a period 
f growth exceeding that which history records in any other 
State west of the Mississippi. Nine-tenths of our own people 
who discuss the question of irrigation in Montana have no con- 
eption of the extent and possibilities of the irrigable area. 
Some of the valleys and plains of Montana now utilized for 
gtazing purposes alone, are each as extensive as some of the 
New England States, and capable of supporting as large an 
igricultural population. Yet who would believe that without 
proof? How many of our citizens know the number of square 
niles in the great valley of the Yellowstone, with its uplands? 
t contains 10,000 square miles, and is an empire in itself. The 
Flathead, Gallatin, Prickly Pear, Ruby and Beaverhead Val- 
eys are also extensive, and can be made as fertile and pro- 
uctive in the matter of grains and vegetables, and some fruits, 
s the lands of France and Germany, neither of which is much 
arger in area, though together the latter support a population 
)f 75,000,000 people. 

The same is true of the great plains of Northern Montana. 
Wherever in those regions water has been turned upon the soil, 
vases have sprung into existence as wonderful as any fairy tale 
lescribes. The now vacant arid regions of the State hold many 
fortunes for the farmers of the future. The plow, the harrow 
and the harvest are all awaiting the action of congress on the 
ubject of irrigation. 

The arid lands are now like an undeveloped mine, ready to 
give forth its riches, but awaiting the arrival of the prospector 
with his tools, and, later, the capitalist with his means, to create 
value from opportunity. The now vacant land needs the cour- 





age of the homeseeker, the employment of capital, and the pro- 
tection and encouragement of the Government in order to make 
it productive and a source of permanent and ever-increasing 
wealth. 

Such work is a part of the divine plan of human progress. 
God made no waste places when, from the infinitude of space, 
He created the earth, giving it form and motion and separating 
the water from the land, making both productive that the com- 
ing race might live and learn and labor. Since then, through all 
the ages, nature’s bounties and blessings have been unfolded 
and utilized as man has needed them. He has conquered old 
Dame Nature, solving her mysteries one by one, learning her 
secrets, and possessing himself of her wealth according to his 
industry and deserts, until now, with all the rich places occu- 
pied by surging humanity, he is forced to the very edge of the 
desert in the march of progress. Even there he is beckoned on 
and promised further reward for toil; for if he will but store 
the waters of the rivers in their abundance, and moisten the 
parched lips of Mother Earth, she will smile her gratitude and 
yield him harvests so bounteous that the desert will be no more, 
and in its place grains, grasses, fruits and flowers will transform 
the landscape into a farmer’s paradise. 

The irrigation of Montana’s arid lands will make homes for 
1 million good men and women now suffering in the overcrowd- 
ed districts of the East. 

Homeseekers’ Rates to the Northwest. 

The Great Northern and Northern Pacific railways have 
agreed upon a rate of $6 to the principal points in Northern 
Minnesota and North Dakota from St. Paul, tickets at that rate 
to be sold on March 24 and April 1 and 8. The rates from Chi- 
cago and the East will be correspondingly low for the above 
dates, the object being to give the settlers, Dunkards and others 
from the Middle States, cheap rates to Minnesota and Dakota 
this spring. 

It is expected that at least 15,000 people will take advantage 
of these rates, and that the influx of settlers will be even greater 
than during the season of 1901, which was a record-breaker. 


+ = 


Ain Interesting Study 


Among the great questions that are being studied by scien- 
tists, in connection with the far northern district of Alaska, is 
whether or not the advent of civilization into that section is 
making inroads on the native races. Strange as it may seem, 
within the past two years the native population of Alaska has 
been decreasing, and by those who have made a careful study 
of the matter it is said that within the past twelve months there 
has been a decrease of fully sixty per cent in the number of those 
who in former days were considered among the hardiest races 
and who, in sunshine or frost, were physically strong and knew 
but very little of fatigue. 


a 7 


Dense Forests in Washington 


With the exception of the redwoods of California, the forests 
of Washington are the densest, heaviest and most continuous 
in the United States. Except for a few prairie openings, and 
except where removed by fire or the ax, they cover the country 
as a thick mantle from high up on the Cascade Range westward 
to the shores of the Pacific. 
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A Lament 


Over the hills she came to me, 
From the east through the ripe yellow corn. 
Her hair it sparkled glitteringly, 
And her eyes through strands of gold I could see 
Out-blinking the freshness of morn. 


Over the hills she came, my Love; 
But at eve she had wandered away. 
And the star eyes of night laughed out above, 
While o’er my heart a sadness lay, 
Because I had ioved the Day. 
Oraiut V. Starr. 
Central City, Neb. 
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General Passenger Agent A. B. Cutts, of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railroad, is the patentee of an interchangeable mileage ticket that is a 
time saver for those who have to handle them. 

The McMillan Fur & Wool Company, of Minneapolis, has had a 
business existence of nearly a quarter-century. This is a iongMife for any 
commercial enterprise, and speaks well for the firm’s popular methods of 
dealing. If you have not received one of its price circulars, send for one. 

The American Desk Company, Minneapolis, report a growing trade in 
office desks. This company is doing a good growing business, shipping 
direct from factory anything shown in their catalogue or special work on 
specification. All goods for outside deliyery are packed in burlap and 
excelsior and shipped released to secure lowest freight rates. Their cata- 
logue and price list show some excellent values for little money. 
of Magnetism was opened in Minneapolis 
science has attracted many in- 


Since the American School 
the study of this interesting 
telligent business and professional men to the offices of the institution. 
Gates intends to establish himself and his school permanently 


branch of 


President 
in Minneapolis, and is gratified at the reception his remarkable teachings 


have received in the Northwest. 





made in any other manner. If, after a business-like investigation of a min 
ing proposition, one is satisfied that the company offering its stock for 
sale is honest and its property real, it follows that the element of risk 
is eliminated as far as it can be in any business proposition. Mr. Lee is 
frank, and evidently has nothing to hide from prospective investors. 


It always affords us satisfaction to note the progress made by such a 
concern as The Northwestern Lime Company, whose general offices are 
at No. 68, Lower Levee, St. Paul. ‘This is the largest heuse of the kind 
in the Northwest, and no dealers in lime, cement, plaster, roofing, etc., 
are better or more popularly known. Mr. John Wharry, the president 
and treasurer of the company, is well worth knowing for his own sake, 
as well as for his prompt and capable management of the large business 
under his control. Elsewhere in this issue is the Northwestern Lime 
Company's card, to which we wish to direct the attention of all dealers 
and contractors. The company is able to fill the heaviest orders from any 
source. The 25,000 barrels of Atlas Portland cement used in the con- 
struction of the Duluth ship canal were furnished by this company, as 
were also the 60,000 barrels used in constructing the great Peavey elevator 
at Duluth. Read the card, and send in your orders. 


The St. Paul office of the International Correspondence Schools—the 








A CORNER OF THE GENERAL RECEPTION ROOM IN THE COMMERCIAL CLUB OF ST. PAUL. 


Bath cabinets are now recogm y everybody, including doctors, as 


something that every family 10u have Of all the cabinets known, 


Bath Cabinet’’ seems to be the most popular and 
people from getting sick, and makes 
Every woman and every invalid needs one. J. A. Can- 
Paul, are the general agents 


the “Robinson Thermal 
in greatest demand. It 
sick people well. 
ner & Co., 704 Germania Life Building, St. 
another page. See what it says. 


keeps well 


and have a card on 


Paul Electro Plating Works, at Second and Minnesota streets, 


best equipped plant of the kind in the 


The St 
is beyond doubt the largest and 
West. All kinds of goods 
prices. No matter what is wanted in the plating line, it is done at these 
works promptly and thoroughly. Orders are received from every North- 
Skilled workmen are employed, and the work done fairly 
The kinds of plating done are mentioned 
Read it 


metal are plated or replated at reasonable 


western State 


merits the name of high class 


n detail in the advertisement on another page. 


The mining article in this number from the pen of Hinton G. Lee, 
Mining Company's Nevada properties, is certain 
to be read with interest. As Mr. Lee says, mining is as safe a business 
as any in the world if people will only go at it in a business way, and 
more rapidly than it can be 


respecting the Claude L. 


uccessful mining enterprises make money 


most thorough and most popular correspondence bureau in the country, 
Over 2,000 pupils are now receiving instruction 
Mr. H. C. Palmer, chief draughts- 
man of the St. Paul Foundry Co., says in a letter to local managers: 
“It gives me pleasure to state that I have derived much profit from your 


is doing a great work. 
from it in all departments of learning. 


course in Bridge Engineering. I find it answers the needs in practical 
work. On taking up the course I had no knowledge of either the theory 
or practice of engineering, nor could I make the simplest kind of a me- 
chanical drawing. I am now holding a responsible position, and find that 
the work done with you is my continual aid and stand-by.” Practical 
testir ony of this kind is better than columns of other matter. The St. 
Paul office is at 413 Pioneer Press Building. Read the card on another 
page, and send to or call at the office for full information. 


Catalogue No. 9, issued by Charles Polacheck & Brother, of Milwaukee, 
manufacturers of gas, electric, and combination chandeliers, brackets and 
fittings, and dealers in globes, shades, and all supplies for lighting, has 
just reached this office. The catalogue is a very handsome example of 
perfection in the printing art. Its illustrations, which serve as graphic 
descriptions of the articles manufactured and soid by this firm, are finely 
gotten up and printed from the best half-tone lates. 
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rles Polacheck & Brother have their 








CI 
f } at 429 and 431 Chestnut Street, 
} n Milwaukee. The firm is well known 
throughout the West, as hundreds of custom 
rs between Chicago and the Pacific Coast 
Wee patronize it. It has acquired an enviable repu- 
tation though its policy of turning out “good 


i 
at lowest prices.’’ The members of the 


Charles and Arthur Polacheck. The 








three stories and basement, to- 

h an adjoining building of like 

‘ was erccted last spring. Fifty men 
employed, end the covered 

1ess extends into every quarter of the 

\ d States and Canada, as well as in coun 

é 1 South America. The firm is twenty- 


ve years old, and both of the brothers are 
business world of Mil 


acheck has : 





n extensive 


juaintance among the pit mbers of the coun 





r b1 try. At their last in Kansas City he 
Oj 40! . . “4 
I was elected vice-president of the association. 
\ most striking illustration of the success 
enjoys is noted in the iact that within a short time the business 


experienced an increase of not less than seventy-five per cent in volume. 


Charles Polacheck & Brother are now installing a larger engine in 


ch 


per cent to the power. As soon as the 


their factory, wh will add 
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awaited with interest a host of prospective settlers, who realize the 


value of the land. In point of productiveness of soil, there is, perhaps, no 


other section in the great Northwest more adapted to agricultural pursuits 


than the reservation. Its opulence consists of inherent powers that have 


been amply demonstrated in the growing of all manner of vegetation, in- 
cluding tree culture, so long desponded of in other parts of the State 
The land is well supplied with water and natural beauty of scenery as to 
make it desirat ym the standpoint of beauty and practical utility as 
e calm, pellucid sheet of water, lends a charm to the 
es of the West. The borders of the 


myriad 





eavily wooded, offering cheap fuel to settlers, and ot 





wn on timbered countries 


Ihe Tri-State Grain and Stock Growers’ convention at Fargo, N. D., 
Addresses were made by many 


large and enthusiastic one. 


Among 


of the Great Northern Railway, whose utterances now as 


Jan. 7-10, was a 
practical men of the Northwest. the speakers was President Hill, 


platform speak« 





ire listened to with as much interest as his movements are carefu 

in the world of finance. The visitors to the convention also e: 
joyed a fine exhibit of grains, grasses, etc. Much credit is due President 
Worst and Mayor Johnsen for the gener success of the meeting. The 
poultry show following was also a credit to all concerned. 


rhe building statistics of the thirtee eading cities in the United States 
for i901 show that the sum of $241,370.764 was expended for 48,723 new 
structures, as against $138,885,820 in 1900 for 37,064 structure in increase 
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w machinery is put in a large number of additional men will be em 
yyed, due to the ever 
me. In their manufacturing of electric, gas and combination chandeliers 


increasing orders that pour in all the 


r all purposes, and dealing in electric supplies, Charles Polacheck & 
trother have no equal in the United States. Their long experience makes 
hem understand the wants of their customers, no matter how far from the 
It is an education in itself to visit the factory in 
waukee and inspect the beautiful pieces manufactured there. 


actory the latter live. 


Mil 





C. L. Place, the representative of the Occidental Ten Companies at 
Minneapolis, and one of the best known and most prominent educators in 
he Northwest, would have naught to do with the above-named companies 
until a visit had been made to Kern County, Cal., and every acre of the 
sompanies’ oil lands thoroughly inspected. The property owned by the 

ccidental Ten Companies was found far better than had been claimed, 
and today the Minneapolis agency numbers among its patrons many of 
Kern 
yunty is probably the richest oil section in California, and the plan of 


e leading business. men, farmers and mechanics in the West. 


e Occidental Ten Companies renders it impossible for anyone that buys 
The Occidental Ten Companies’ full 
ge advertisement appears elsewhere. Read it carefully, and send all let- 
rs, and all orders for stock, to C. L. Place, fiscal agent, 508-509 New York 
fe Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


stock to make a poor investment. 


fhe opening of the Fort Totten Indian Reservation, North Dakota, is 


IN THE LIBRARY OF THE COMMERCIAL CLUB OF ST 











PAUL. 











of 11,661 permits and $102,493,440 in their cost, or a general increase of 74 


per cent. The most notable increase was that of St. Paul. The figures in 


Minnesota’s capital city show that its percentage of gain was 259. 


rhe Northern Pacific has discontinued the services of the peanut or 
supply papers to passengers. It 
on the Northern Pacific trains 
was worth $10,000 to the company, but the train boys were a nuisance in 





train boy, and waiters on the dining 


privilege of this franc 





is said that the e 





some respects, and in some cases little better than “‘confidence men.’ 





The St. Louis Park Sugar Factory, located at St. Louis Park, a suburb 
of Minneapolis, reports a most successful season just closed. The plant ran 
120 days and turned out 3,coo tons of sugar, for- all of which was found a 
good market. To make this vast quantity of sweetness, 30,000 tons of sugar 
beets were required, which were furnished chiefly from points within a 
radius of not over seventy-five miles from the factory. The raw material 
cost close to $175,000, which went into the pockets of the farmers furnish- 
ing the beets. “As the factory grows older and methods of raising beets 
are better understood, the results to the farmer will be still more beneficial. 

The growth of Wilton, North Dakota, the great coal center on the Bis 
marck, Washburn & Great Falls Road, is quite marked. The pay-roll at the 
mines is rapidly increasing, new buildings are going up in the town and 
there is evidence of genuine prosperity on every hand. Wilton is the cen- 
ter of a splendid agricultural country and destined to continue. one of the 


most important towns on the new road. 
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How Uncle Si Went Broke 








GALE OF AN OLD WISCONSIN ENGINEER £& & #£& & By FRANK J. MASON 














IFTEEN years ago, on a windy, 
snowy, blustering winter day, 
the writer happened into the 
roundhouse at Portage, Wis., 
where a group of wipers, fire- 
men, engineers, and some mis- 
cellaneous loungers were swap- 
ping stories, telling yarns, jok- 





would be recognized from one 
end of the “Milwaukee” system 
to the other. He was the 
drollest, funniest, wittiest, best 
hearted, jolliest engineer on the 
road. It was his “turn” to tell 
something, and he convulsed 
his hearers with the story given 
below, though his contortions, 
grimaces, gestures, comical 
looks, ete., are entirely lost in 
the retelling. 

“Youse fellows all know Un- 
cle Si 
boarding with me fer the last 
several years? 





spruce; ain’t got much money 
ter gallivant 
neither, but at the time I’m 
going ter tell you ‘bout, ther’ weren’t no finer-haired chap in 
the West nor he wuz. 
was respected by everybody, looked up tew, and considered one 
of the best citizens in the whole country anywheres. He wus 


Ain’t very much | 
ter see now, don’t dress very | 


around with, | 


Had good store clothes, money tew burn, 


living on that long southwest slope jest this side of Sparta a few | 


miles—you know where it is. Hada big ranch, which ran along- 


side of the right-ov-way fer miles an miles. Had blooded stock | 
ov every kind, nature, and description—short-horns, durhams, 
Herefords; all kinds of fowls; thoroughbreds, trotters, bull-dogs, 


bees; acre after acre of orchards; small fruits; big barns; a man- 
sion of a house, and, in fact, wuz well fixed and making money 
hand over fist. He had the good-will of his neighbors and of the 
whole community, and they wuz talking of running him for Con- 


gress. He gave something to every worthy charity, wuz kind 
tew the poor, and he wuz enjoying hisself, and was a credit to 
himself and the family, when I happened along there one day 
and broke him up in business, since which time he has boarded 


with me. 

“Yer remember Jack Danielson, who used ter fire fer me— 
the cuss who married the rich widow from Kaw Town, and has 
since degenerated into a millionaire? Wall, we had just got 
hold ov number ‘43’—new, just from the shop, and as pooty a 


piece of mechanism as yer would want ter see. She wuz a bute, 
up to date in every way, and the fastest piece of iron on the 
rails. We had been doing the west end, but had been switched 


over and taken number ‘3’ ter Chicago. About an hour ’fore 
we got ready ter come back, I wuz told that I wuz wanted ter 
take out er special. Old man Cameron had sent a hot one tew 
Sawyer, the chap who bosses ther United States senate, ter meet 
him at La Crosse, and we were tew take him there on the double- 
quick—me, Jack, an ‘43.’ I sent Jack down ter bring her out an 
soap her up. Before the special got in from the East, they were 


side-tracking everything between Chicago and La Crosse, and | 


I knew they meant ter give us a clear field. 
“They came in on the fly, and while we were hooking onto 
her a dude sort of a fellow came up ter ask me tew make extra 


ing, smoking, and enjoying | 
themselves generally. Among 
them was an old engineer, 
whose name, if mentioned, 


Hopkins, what’s been | 








good time even fer a special. He said that ther president wuz 
in a hurry. Did he want better time than ther fast mail, and if 
so, how much, I asked? 

““Oh, just send her along,’ he said. ‘Give her the best there 
is in you. Is thet old tub new, and can she make time?’ 

“Could she? Wall, wall! I’ll open yer eyes, youngster, I 
thought, before we get ter La Crosse, or blow out the valves 
doing it. 

“It wuz thet run that broke Uncle Si. 

“We made pooty good time inter Beer Town, and when I 
think I am making good time it ts good time, and don’t yer 
ferget it. But out came thet dude cuss again, and wanted us 
ter dew better. We were only crawling, etc. Then we were 
biling. Did we cut her loose? I guess we did. Danielson tied 
down the safety valve, and we started. The durned cars swung 
like pendulums. The telegraph poles looked like picket fence. 
The dust wuz so thick thet you couldn’t see, and the rails were 
smoking like furnaces. Oh, we traveled all right—we made at 
least 120 miles per hour, or I’m a goat. Oconomowoc, Wa- 
tertown, Beaver Dam, Cambria, and Rio looked like spots on 
the fair face uv nature, and when we got here ‘Ted’ Chandler 
thought he wuz struck by thunder. We stopped long enough 
ter take water, and that dude fellow came out ter beg us ter 
let up, but there wuz no let up tew us then, I tell yer. We went 
through Lewiston, Kilbourn, New Lisbon, Mauston and Camp 
Douglas like a streak of greased lightning coming down the 
Rockies, and when we got tew the top ov that long hill just 
this side of Sparta, I gave Uncle Si ther whistle tew let him 
know we wuz still on yearth and coming. 

“We were making at least 150 miles an hour, there, and 
pounding her tew beat ther band, when Danielson gave a groan, 
rolled over on the cab floor, and then yelled tew me tew 
‘Flop her over.’ Stead of thet I jumped over tew his side tew 
see whet wuz the matter. The off driver had broken loose, 
jumped out, and wuz cutting off the end of the ties as slick as 
grease. Arter awhile it got tired of thet, and lit out fer itself. 
It jumped the ditch, tore through the wire fence and killed thir- 
ty-three of Uncle Si’s sheep the first thing of all—they wuz 
merinos, too, and every one worth a fortune; then it split open 
a white-oak tree as pretty as a picture, killed an ole Pole and 
China sow and fourteen little ones, and then started tew do up 
the prize shorthorn bull. There wuz a mix up fer a minute, 
but the bull came out of it with both horns, one ear, and a part 
of his head missing, and the driver went on and killed 342 
chickens, ducks, and geese just beyond. It struck the orchard, 
and when it got through there want but two trees out of over 
10,000 left whole. Broken limbs and apples were scattered all 
over the country. It tore off the biggest part of the fine new 
house, and left the hired girl in the well. The whole shebang 
was demolished, and in just five seconds from the time she 
broke loose she was going through Uncle Si’s apiary, and no 
bees have cavorted around there since. A lot of Herefords, 
just beyond, gave up ther ghost in like manner, and it would 
have probably gone on and demolished Sparta had not Uncle 
Si and his brindle bulldog tried tew get home from a hunting 
trip by a short cut that day. 

“Uncle Si saw it coming, and so did the dog. Uncle Si got 
a hair’s-breadth out of the way, and wuz saved; but the dog 
started in to mix things. He got hold, and hung on fer dear 
life; and if that dog never did a good deed before, he saved 
Sparta. He swerved it just a trifle, and she missed the town. 
As they went up the country, all you could see wuz fur flying, 
tails, legs, and hair, and once in awhile a gob of hide wuz left 
by the wayside. 

“Two weeks later, all that wuz left of the dog came back. 
One side of his head contained no teeth at all, or he would 
probably have been hanging onto the wheel yet. As it was, 
there was two feet, one eye, all of his tail, and half of his ear 
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missing. He had no hair left, and gobs of hide as big as doors | 


were found fer weeks after along the track of that cussed wheel, 
and tew this day I haven’t heard where under the sun that 
ornery wheel did hang up fer the night, or whether it is going 
yet. 

“It broke Uncle Si. He sort of blamed me fer his ruin, and 
he has boarded with me ever since. It’s hard on me, but what 
in Sam Hill can I do? He says if it hadn’t been fer me he 
wouldn’t have gone broke at all, and thet the least I can do now 
is ter perwide fer him in his old age. 

“What became of the train? Oh, we toddled along all right, 
and finally got into Sparta without anyone knowing there had 
been any accident at all ’cepting Danielson an’ me. The old 
man, Cameron, wuz delighted, and sent the dude, who was 
nearly dead, to tell Jack and me it was ‘well done,’ an’ that was 
all,” 


& a 
A New Cave in South Dakota 
A remarkable cave has been discovered sixteen miles west of 
Custer, in Custer County, S. D., in the limestone formation. 


The entrance was easily found, and, like the famous Wind Cave, 
in Fall River County, this new one has a peculiar draft of air 





science, with special reference to personal and vital magnetism. 
The most fascinating and at the same time vital study of modern 
times is this peculiar branch of 
science, a thorough knowledge of 
which is of more value than a col- 
lege education. As a means of 
self-protection it is becoming ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Success, financial or otherwise, 
is not a mere thing of chance, but 
is a factor dependent upon cer- 
tain well-defined psychic laws. As 
a result of years of study and in- 
vestigation the faculty of the 
American School of Magnetism 
have finally reached the point 
where they can so carefully and 
comprehensively educate men and 
women that graduates of the in- 
stitution are positively enabled to 
commond success in every line of 
human endeavor and to cure every known disease without drugs 
or surgery. Evening classes at the American School of Mag- 





M. L. GATES, PRESIDENT AMERI- 
CAN SCHOOL OF MAGNETISM. 








If you want a reliable line of footwear, with 
which you can INCREASE your trade buy 


Mayer’s Milwavkee Cuslom-Made Shoes 





We make all grades and styles on good 
fitting lasts that are UP-TO-DATE. 
Our specialties are # # # # &# @& 


Men’s and Ladies’ Fine Shoes and Oxfords 





but we also make an extremely good line 
of heavy and medium weight every-day 
shoes from Oil Grain, Kangaroo, Kip and 
Calf. Send for samples or write us and 








HERE WE CARRY THE STOCK HERE WE MAKE THE SHOES. 


ADDRESS OCEP'T B FOR CUR BOOKLETS OF 


LADIES’ AND MEN'S FINE SHOES. 


n and out of the opening. The owners have now explored a 
passage over a half-mile in length, and there seems to be no end 
f it. There are hundreds of chambers and caverns along the 
route, the largest being over 300 feet square. 
& S 
One Cat That Earned a Raise in Salary 

Some time ago the cat of the St. Paul postoffice made a 
record by slaying one hundred and twenty-five rats and mice 
n one month. In recognition of her abilities the postmaster 
wrote to Washington, asking an increase in her salary, and 
he now receives $10.40 a year. Soon after, she showed her 
gratitude by presenting the Government with five kittens, each 
f which entered the United States service as soon as it was 
ld enough to tackle a rat. 


— a 

Ghe American School of Magnetism 
The American School of Magnetism is the only chartered 
institution of its kind in the Northwest. 


laws governing all psychic and occult phenomena are fully re- 
vealed and demonstrated by thoroughly efficient masters of the 


In this institution the 





we will have our salesman call on you. 


F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE CO., Migr§., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


netism begin on the first Monday in each month. Graduates re- 
ceive diplomas. 

Are you a sufferer? Scores are being cured of every form 
of disease at the Gates Institute of Magnetic Healing, many of 
them having been pronounced incurable by the best physicians. 
Consultations are free. Call or write for the Magnetic Journal, 
twenty-four pages, profusely illustrated. For further information 
address C. C. Gates, secretary, 355-363 Bank of Minneapolis 
Building, Corner Third and Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Arkin 
Ah, she, too, has suffered; bid her come 
And kneel beside me here. 


God gave her wisdom of the heart-break hour, 
The sympathizing tear. 

So in the shadowed valley where I tread, 
So weary, sad, and Jone, 

My faith I'll keep, and thro’ the dark clouds see 
The Master on His throne. 

She knows! She knows! Oh, bid her come and bless! 


This soul of sorrow yearns for tenderness. 


Fargo, N. D. Epwarp S. Prrgrson. 
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POINTS 


IN A GOOD 
CATALOG 


ILLUSTRATION 
I SHOWING GOODS TO 
BEST ADVANTAGE 


| DECORATIONS 


TO MAKE THE BOOK 
INTERESTING 


WE ARE DESIGNERS 
"@ AND ENGRAVERS “9 


HALF TONES ZINC ETCHINGS WOOD CUTS 
IF INTERESTED “DROP US A LINE” 


ILLINOIS. ENGRAVING 
COM PANY 


346-356 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO. 








FAMOUS 


DIVERSIFIED FARMING 














We have 160,000 acres of excellent farm land 
in Northern Minnesota well suited for mixed 
farming. This land is located in Aitkin, Itasca, 
Crow Wing, Cass and Morrison Counties, 
It is covered with mixed timber very desirable 
for farm purposes. It grows nutritious grasses 
well suited for stock raising and dairying, Its 
soil is fertile and will grow profitably a large 
variety of crops. We bought this land to good 
advantage and can sell it to you at right prices 
and on easy terms, whether you are a settler or 
an investor. Improvements are constantly go- 
ing in and prices must advance. Can you do 
better than write us today asking for maps, de- 
scriptions and prices, in any of the above counties 








MINNESOTA FARM LAND COMPANY 


316-18 ENDICOTT BUILDING 
PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
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‘50,000,000 Bushels of Wheat 


“ 


C 


Good Land is an Investment; It is Not a Speculation. 
The Surest Crop Country in the World. 


luced ; i”) bushels of wheat It took 42,495,000 acres of 
as Ww h $7.38 per acre, and was raised on la.d valued at $35.00 


rop will be worth $15.00 per acre, and the land is worth $15.00 


»y section of this province, the bes 
rom $8.00 to $12.00 per acre. (Note 


st 7 ‘ 8 that e ar e for 
at r ret ar ther ‘ 
te us f 7 pamy ts ar f nf rat regarding these lands 
ANADA LAND & COLONIZATION CO 
ft f f 4 7 
P 424-432 ENDICOTT BUILDING, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
The Best Land on Earth for the Money ¥ 
Low Taxes—Good Laws— Well Enforced. 
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Running Daily Between 
ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
MILWAUKEE AND CHICAGO. 


Only Perfect Train In the World, 
Best Dining Car Service. 


LOWEST RATES TO ALL POINTS, 
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EUREKA 


Yes, Eureka! I have at last discovered the only way 
to have properly Baked Beans, with all of the strength 
and flavor preserved, and that is by smothering them. 


The Eureka Bean Jar 


is the only invention that 
will do this Why? Because 
mm it prevents the beans from 
drying ut and burning 
How is th is accomplished ? 
It is accomplished on account 
of the water in the cover, 
which is from 75 to 100 de 
greescooler than the water 
in the lower part. Don't you 
unders‘and that as the steam 
arises from boiling water and 
comes in contact with a cooler 
body, it condenses and dros 
back into the vessel? And 
not only this point is brought 
out in the Eureka Bean Jar 
Don't you see by having a 
large amount of water in the 
cover the hot air of the oven 
cause it to evapo ate 
1s the hot, dry air 
ne oven into a hot moist 
air? This steam not only 
yrevents the beans from 
purning, but also p 














you know thatit is this hot 
dry air that always breaks 

your Jarsin the oven? Well, 

im it does, and the Eure a Bean 

“a Jar was designed to meet 
this long felt want, and it meets it perfectly and to the entire satisfaction of all: being made 
of pure fire clay, it wil! last a lifetime with proper care, no matter how hot your stove may 
get. Follow the directions and you need have no fear of either Beans or the Jar which 
was invented by Dr. A. H. Doty, and patented by him on the lith day of D mber, 141 








DR. A. H. DOTY, OWATONNA, MINN. 


Agents wanted in all perts of the country 





200 Farms, Wild and Improved, 
in the Red River Valley of 
Minnesota For Sale. '%3 Gash, 
Balance, 10 Years’ Time. 


“6 


These lands are all our own lands and can be delivered 
at once with perfect title. 


We are land owners, NOT land agents. 








JOHN GROVE LAND AND LOAN COMPANY, 


83 E. 3D STREET, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Morris, Minn., Stevens County. 
Hallock, Minn., Kittson County. 
Ada, Minn., Norman County. 
Warren, Minn., Marshall County. 
Crookston, Minn., Polk County. 
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Famous Trains 


coe Via cee 


Northwestern Limited, to Chicago—Leave Minneap- 
olis at 7:30 P. M., St. Paul 8:10 P. M., arrive Chicago 
9 = -" M. 

wilight Limited, to West Superior and Duluth, Ash- 
land ashburn and Bayfield—Leave Minneapolis 4:00 
> M., St. Paul 4:25 P. M., arrive Duluth 9:59 P. M., 
Ashland 10:10 P. M. 

Omaha and Kansas City Limited, to Sioux City, 
Omaha, Kansas City—Leave Minneapolis 8:00 P. M., St. 
Paul 8:30 P. M., arrive Sioux City 5:05 A. M., Omaha 
8:15 A. M., Kansas City 4:00 P. M. 

You also have choice of other fine day or night trains 
to the same points, and new, fast service to the Dakota 
Hot Springs and the Black Hills. 

All equipment modern and first-class. Unexcelled 
dining car service. Luxurious sleeping car accommoda- 
tions. Free reclining chair cars. Smooth, easy riding 
roadbed. Safety wide-vestibuled day and night trains. 


For further particulars apply to agent or 


TT. W/. TEASDALE, 


GEN’L PASS. AGENT, 
st. PAUL, MINN. 
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WISCONSIN. 


Milwaukee’s new Industrial School for Girls 


will cost $30,000. 





It is expected that Ashland will have a fine Y. 
M. C. A. building before next winter. 


which is to cost 
is an evidence 


Lancaster’s new court-house, 
$80,000, is now being erected. It 
of general prosperity in that good county. 


One of the costliest churches in the State is 
now being built in Janesville. It is the St. 
Mary’s church, and its cost will be about $50,- 
Qau. 


Lake Mills’ new public library, called the “Far- 


go Library,’’ will be modern in all its appoint- 
ments. It is the gift of L. D. Fargo, an en- 
terprising resident of the town. 


According to the Sentinel, industries which will 





involve an aggregate capital of $4,675,000 and 
furnish employment to 9,600 men are either in 
process of establishrient now or will be carried 
to completion during the new year. 

Portage is feeling good over its new $18,000 
city hall and armory. The building will also 
house the public library. National guard offi- 
cials say that the armory and the drill-room are 


the finest in the State. 


It is said that the Northwestern will commence 
work early in th 


1e spring on an extension of 


forty miles from Elroy to Princeton in Wiscon- 
sin. This will aftord freight and passenger service 
on Northwestern iines from the Twin Cities 
directly across the State of Wisconsin to She- 


boygan. 


The Fond du Lac and Oshkosh Electric Rail- 
way Company has filed articles of incorporation 
with the Secretary of State. The road is to run 
through the towns of Fond du Lac, Friendship 
and Eldorado, in Fond du Lac County, and Black 
Wolf, Nekinn and Oshkosh, in Winnebago Coun- 
ty. The capital stock the company is $100,- 
ooo, and the principal office of the company is 
to be at Fond du Lac. 


of 


fast becoming a net work of 


There are ninety-two miles al 


Wisconsin is 
electric railways. 
ready built, and 155 miles projected to be built 
the coming season. Those are giving the 
most attention to the problem, say that it is 
only a matter of a few years, or possibly months, 
when the lines which during the day are used 
for passenger traffic will after midnight transport 
the farm produce to market, delivering it there 
fresh every morning for the consumers, and thus 
saving the farmer and gardener the long ride 
now necessary, ard the consequent loss of time. 
Nor will the passenger service be eliminated when 
the sun goes down or the clocks strike midnight. 
A man connected with one of the various lines 


who 


now under way, states an exchange, said recently, 









in discussing the new transportation, that inside 
of three years slecping cars would be run on the 
electrical lines. Eastern capitalists stand ready 
to finance these roads wherever practicable. 


It is already evident that Northern Wisconsin 
is to secure a large increase in immigration this 
year. One deal tor 200,000 acres tributary to the | 
Seo road will be closed soon, and the work 
of colonizing it will begin at once. Settlement 
of Wisconsin lands is going forward rapidly. 
The work has been progressing quietly for two 
years. Soo officials make the prediction that 
within a few years the Wisconsin territory tribu- 
tary to their road will be one of the best dairy 
sections of the West. Gcneral Passenger Agent 
Callaway of the Soo says that the movement 
into Wisconsin this spring will reach surprising 
figures. 

MINNESOTA. 

Rochester’s building operations for 
past reached the grand total of $297,705. 


the year 


The Great Northern’s new depot at Litchfield 
is now completed. It cost $25,000, and is the 
pride of the town. 


The aggregate cost of the improvements on 
the State Insane Asylums at Hastings and An- 
oka will be $138,000. These improvements will 
consist chiefly ot cottages. 


jenton County’s new court-house at Foley is 
nearly ready for occupancy. It is one of the 
handsomest court-houses in the State, and con- 
structed on modern principles thoughout. 


Building statistics of the thirteen leading cities 
in the United States show a general increase 
of 74 per cent. The most notable increase was 
that of St. Paul. The figures show that its per- 
centage of gain was 259. 


The new Red Wing Malting Company and 
the Simmons mill were launched in the summer 
and rushed up their plants with astonishing rapid- 
ity, so that both are under roof now and each 
is installing its machinery. 





Among the growing towns of the State is) 
Fergus Falls. Improvements during 1901 were of | 
substantial nature and large volume, including | 
a $50,000 college, a $12,000 business block, and | 
many new houses. The total figures exceed $150,- 
aan, 


The two sewer pipe companies at Red Wing 
have consolidated with $500,000 capital, forming | 
one of the strongest manufacturing companies 
in the Northwest, and “ext spring the enlarge- 
ment of the john H. Rich Works is contemplated | 
with an investment of about $75,000. 


Duluth has eight millionaires, whose aggre- | 


gate wealth is about $18,000,000. There are twen- | THIEF RIVER FALLS, 











KEEP AN EYE ON ADA AND 
NORMAN COUNTY 


Choice list of wild and 
farms in this section. 

maps, literature, 
you can came to ADA we will show 
you the land free of charge 


THOMAS C. STRAND 
REAL ESTATE DEALER 
ADA, NORMAN CO., 








rices, etc., or if 















































“OPPORTUNITY” a 20-page illustrated month- 
ly magazine, for one year, and our special “‘Good 


information about the fine climate, rich land, 


IN SILVER, if you mention this paper. ° 
THE OPPORTUNITY CO., 117 Newspaper Row, St. Paul, Minn. 

















MILLER & SONS, 
L ESTATE AGENT 








Choice list of fine farming 
lands in Norman and Clay 
counties, Minnesota. 
from $10.00 to $40.00 per 


shown free of charge. 
respondence solicited. . 


ADA, MINNESOTA. 


























ELIAS STEENERSON, JAMES Hi. MAYBURY, 


STEENERSON & MAYBURY, 


Law, Lands, 


Loans and Insurance. 





We have for sale choice farm and city property ; 
we write insurance on both. We attend to legal 
details. Your inquiries will be promptly and 

| cheerfully answered. 


CROOKSTON, MINNESOTA. 





GIGSTAD & BURKEE, 


Real Estate, Insurance 








NELS PETERSON, 
Real Estate Broker. 


| Lands for Sale in the Red River Valley— 
Red Lake, Polk and Marshall Counties 
Correspondence Solicited. 
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ty men whose wealth runs from $500,000 to $1,000,- 
ooo, and there are about 100 men whose wealth 
ranges from $100,000 to $50,000. During the past 
two years more than 1oo Duluth men have made 
from $50,000 to $1,000,000. Duluth is a city of 
60,000 people, and there is more than $10,000,000 
on deposit in the city banks. ‘The city has made 
a wonderful record since 1896. 


Local papers throughout the State are just now 
full of building and general improvement statis- 
tics for 1901. North Mankato expended $27,000; 
Red Wing has experienced a very substantial 
growth; Revere is coming to the front rapidly; 
Sauk Centre shows nearly $80,000 worth of new 
buildings; Edgerton expended $28,000; Apple- 
ton had the best year in its history; Luverne 
improvements cost nearly $200,000, including a 
new $25,000 hotel, an $18,000 jail, churches, etc., 
and scores of other towns have similar stories to 
tell of visible prosperity Verily, the year 1901 
was one of marked progress in the North Star 
State. 


The Spring Valley Mercury says: “There is 
a boom in land all over Minnesota, where the 
price has steadily advanced during the past year. 
In this section, where land was selling a year 
ago at $40.00 to $50..0 per acre, today it is bring- 
ing $50.00 to $75.000. ihe advance elsewhere is 
just as marked, and where it formerly brought 
$20.00 it is now selling for $25.00 or more. While 
the prices seem to be going higher, we can see 
mo reason to anticipate any appreciable fall, for 
there is no investment so secure or so sure of 
returning a yearly dividend as a Minnesota farm. 
While other Western States have spasmodic years 
of profitable farming, they also have years of 
complete failure. [here is nothing of this kind 
in this State, where ow: farmers never have a 
complete failure, where our style of farming al- 
ways gives them some crops to turn into money.” 

IOWA. 


Des Moines, one of the best built young cities 
in the West, is to have another fine office build- 
ing in the near future. 





The Nashua Post publishes a long list of build- 
ing improvements in that town for 1901. The 
same story can be told of hundreds of other 
progressive Iowa towns and cities. ‘The old year 
was a good year. 





It is proposed to organize a stock company 
for the erection of a large and very fine hotel 
in Sioux City. It would be modeled after the 
new Planters’ Hotel in St. Louis, and be six 
or seven stories in height. 


According to the Cedar Falls Globe, the building 
improvements in that town last year amounted 
to nearly $500,000. This includes a State Normal 
School, which cost $112,000, and the Odd Fel- 
lows’ Temple, which cost $30,000. 

The people of Cedar Rapids anticipate that 
within the next year their city will be the center 
of one of the most extensive systems of rural 
trolley lines in the country. Some time ago a 
local syndicate started out to construct a line 
from Cedar Rapids to Iowa City, and, later, 


projects were added for lines in other directions. | 


The men in the deals have abundant capital to 
carry through their projects, and there is every 
reason to believe that they will do extensive 
building next year in this part of the State, 
making Cedar Rapids the central point. 





One evidence of prosperity thoughout the State | 


is the building of numerous electric lines to 


give quicker and closer service to towns that have | 
heretofore been reached by the steam railways | 
only. Electric lines run from one town to an-| 


other, frequently connecting half a2 dozen towns 
or more, and extending fifty to too miles, thus 
affording cheap and rapid transportation facilities 
to farmers and townsmen alike. 





The Omaha Railroad has purchased lots in the 


heart of Sioux City amounting to sixty acres, 
and has commenced the construction of large 
machine shops for the Northern Iowa and Da- 
kota divisions, and the building of the largest 
terminal system in the city. It is known that 
the company is preparing to build the link to 
LeMars, and that property is already being 
bought for a union station for all Northwest lines 
in Sioux City. A line also will be built from 
Merrill, Ia., to Centerville, S. D., connecting 
the South Dakota lines with Sioux City. So says 
the Yankton (S. D.) Gazette. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
An Iowa land syndicate has purchased 200,000 
acres of Northern Pacific unimproved lands in 
North Dakota. 





Grand Forks is fully persuaded that it needs | 


and must have a good electric street railway sys- 
tem. The system as planned will reach ‘he prin- 


cipal streets of both the east and the west sides, | 


and will extend to the University grounds. 





The recent school land sales in Ramsey Coun- 
ty amounted to about 20,000 acres, for which $4s,- 
ooo was paid in cash, the remainder, $160,000, 
to be paid in installments during ten years. 
Sales are still to be held in Rugby and Bottineau 
counties, The total State sales of school lands 
in North Dakota this fall will amount to about 
$1,500,000, 


The Sioux City Journal says: ‘The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company is said 
to be preparing for an extension of its line, 
which now ends at Eureka, S. D., though Mc- 
| Pherson County, across the North Dakota State 
line, though McIntosh and Emmons counties in 
that State, and on in the general direction of 
Bismarck, which, if the present plans are adhered 
to, will be the ultimate terminus of the exten- 
sion.” 

A Fargo real estate dealer says of that busi 
ness during 1901: “The real estate business ot 
the Northwest in 1901 was much better than in 

} the preceding year, which was remarkable for 
activity in our line. In the western part of the 
State there was undoubtedly the greatest volume 
of business in its history. ‘This was due largely, 
of course, to the cheapness of the land, the gen- 
eral renewal of interest in farm business, the 
good price of flax, and the general good crops 
west of the valley. The transactions were mostly 
in cash. The prospects for 1902 are very bright. 
There is yet plenty of land to be had for prices 
that will pay a fair return on investments.” 





A writer in a Southern Minnesota paper says: 
“It was our privilege to spend a few days re- 
cently at Devil's Lake and Grand Forks, North 
Dakota. At both these places, and especially at 
Devil’s Lake, a land boom is on such as has 
never been seen at this season of the year. Every 
train on the Great Northern Road 1s crowded, 
and from Grand Forks west you hear no con- 
versation but land. Real-estate offices have 
sprung up as if by magic, and the country is 
thoroughly alive. Among the farmers of that 
section there is a high degree of prosperity. 
The flax crop of the last two years has been 
an enormous one, and prices have been away 
up, so that farmers there have probably made 
more money than in any other part of the country. 
They are putting it into land, and most of them 
are securing all the land they can possibly get 
hold of, and in many cases pay such high prices 
that outside buyers cannot get in.” 


Minot, says a local paper of that village, has a 
permanent population of about 1,700 and a float- 
ing population of about 300, at the present writ- 
ing. Its geographical location is 200 miles west 
of Grand Forks, about 300 miles from Fargo, 
and 130 miles a little northwest from Bismarck, 
the capital of the State. It is the division point 
of the main line of the Great Northern Railway, 
| and a principal shipping poimt on the Soo Rail- 
| road, both being trans-continental lines, extend- 
| ing from Minneapolis and St. Paul to the Pacific 





| 
| 
| 


| Chieago, Lil., Shell Lake, Wis, 


MESSRS. WIEMER BROS,, Lan¢,n4Loen Co., 


Crookston, Minn., are dis ng of some real choice 
land bargains in the Red River Valley, particular- 
ly in Polk and Kittson Counties, 5 a branch 
office at Kennedy in Kittson yon hey are in 
a position to give the best possible attention to 
ho meseekers in person. Anything wanted in wild 
or improved lands you can get of them, and you 
will receive good service, the best of terms and a 
safe investment. 
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JEWETT & SON, 546 Selby Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 











N. P. LANDS AND FARMS FOR SALE. 
MONEY TO LOAN ON IMPROVED FARMS. 


am LANDS 


PACIFIC 
GRAZING 
$1.25 to $2.50 Per Acre. 
Easy Terms, and Satisfaction to all our Customers. 
Correspondence Solicited. 





in the far-famed Galiatis 
Valley at 
$10 to $30 Per Acre. 





Sales Solicitor fo 


W. A. BUZARD, ir conc 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA. 














An Oppor- 
tunity Of a 
Lite Time 


Marshall, Red 
, Lake and Polk 
_<“4 Counties. 


25,000 acres of selected farm lands; convenient to 
schools, churches and markets; Scandinavian and 
German settlements. 


Stevens, Grant and Traverse Counties. 


Here we have about 15,000 acres of excellent land. 
The list comprises both wild and improved farms. Black 
loam soil; clay sub-soil. This territory is in the Corn 
Belt, and is one of the most productive portions of 
Minnesota. 


Nelson County, North Dakota. 


10,000 acres partially improved land, within ten miles 
of Lakota. This is a very fine farming district; crops 
averaging this year from 25 to 30 bushels per acre. 


Wisconsin Timber Land. 


30,000 acres in the “Hardwood Belt,” midway between 
St. Paul and Duluth, adjacent to the line of the Omaha 
road. Clay loam soil; clay sub-soil. Timothy, Cloverand 
Bluc Grass grow abundantly. This section is watered by 
Lakes, Springs and Streams, and is admirably adapted to 
dairying and stock raising. 

All of the above mentioned lands were carefully 
selecte 1 by this company, and title to each piece is 
perfect. 

Write us stating what kind of a farm you want, and 
we will describe some special bargains to you. Maps and 
information chzerfully furnished. Reduced rates and 
free fare to buyers. 


CENTRAL MINNESOTA LAND COMPANY, 


Main Office 162 E. Third St. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Branch offices 


Morris, Minn., Crookston, Minn., 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 
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among things, a large schoolhouse 
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During 1902 Sioux Falls have a new 


library 
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of cement at least 
a dozen new business blocks, lots of new houses, 
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Carnegie new 


car 
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rail 
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by the National 

Work has already been commenced, and 
rapidly. ‘Ihe Freemont, Elk 
Valley Railroad Company 


from 
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smelter Smelting Company of 
Boston. 
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& Missouri 
putting in a 
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be finished 


now spur its main 


site of smelter, and both are to 
by 

The 
has effected a 
members. A 


new Business Men's Club of Deadwood 


permanent organization, with 120 
board of directors was elected, and 
a subscription list was started the meeting 
asking that $100,000 worth of first mortgage bonds 
be subscribed to for a hotel. Harris Franklin has 
pledged towird the building, providing 
the other $50,000 is raised by the Deadwood busi 
ness men. The club has engaged a suite of six 


rooms, which will be furnished elegantly. 


at 


$50,000 


The report is in circulation at Sioux Falls that 


the Illinois Central Railroad is about to send a 
corps of engineers from Chicago to survey a 


route from Sioux Falls through Dell Rapids and 
Brookings to Watertown. This is a comparatively 
but few cuts, grades or bridges. 


level road, with 
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division 


ance about roo miles, which will make 


is 


rhe 
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Atkinson & Niobrara, which is building a 
Atkinson, Neb., to Butte, Neb., 
pects next extend its line north 
Boyd County Gregory County, S. D 
Gregory County there is a great strip of reserva- 
tion lands to be thrown open to settlement next 
the government, and the Ne- 
braska railroad, which connects with the Elkhorn 
railroad at Atkinson, desires to be the first 
to extend into that rich agricultural and 
country. 
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to year from 
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Ihe Jamestown (N. D.) Alert says that there is 
a report from Bangor, Walworth County, S$. D., 
that the Northern Pacific will build South 
Dakota and that the survey is now being run 
suuth from the main line, beginning at McKen- 
in Lurleigh County. One conjecture is that 
the road may go to the Black Hills, and another 
to Sioux City. The last report of the surveyors 
was that they were in Campbell County, near the 
Missouri River. If the extension should be 
it would tap a good cattle and 
would enable the Northern Pacific to land cattle 
Chicago a than at 
present, 


into 


zie 


made, country 


in day earlier is possible 


(he prosperity of the year 1901 was evidenced 
increased building cperations thoughout 
Hills generally. Ihe principal structure 
Deadwood finished during the year was 
the Masonic Temple, the total cost of which was 
It tnree stories and basement 
and built pressed brick and dressed 
The Imperial Mining Company’s cyanide 
plant cost $75,000. It is a frame building with a 
daily capacity The Golden Re- 
ward cyanide mili was built at a cost of $60,000. 
It is also a frame structure, and has a capacity 
of 259 tons. The Dakota Mining Company’s 
$50,000, and is a wooden structure. 
is tons per day. Many other 
yuildings were erected at a cost varying from a 
hundred thousand dollars. 
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MONTANA. 
Sheridan is very proud of its new N. P. 
which is nearly ready for traffic. 


depot, 


Good authority says that there will be renewed 


activity in all mining circles in the State next 


spring. 


The Burlington Road has received at Billings 
the steel rails to be used in the construction of 
a branch line from Billings to Great Falls. Ac- 
tive work on the new road has commenced. 


The Peck concentrator, which was completely 
destroyed by fire November 30 last, will, in every 
probability, be rebuilt. The old concentrator 
built four years ago, and represented an 
outlay, including the site and water rights, of 


was 


the 


in | 
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i7’S THE 


REMEMBER 


Yellowstone 
Valley! 


The great stock-feeding center of the North 
west. Some good improved sheep and cattle 
ranches for sale with or without stock. 

The finest all-round agricultural county in 
| Montana is YELLOWSTONE. Wellirrigated by 
co-operative ditches owned by the farmers 
themselves. 


BETTER TO BUY NERE 
THAN RENT ELSEWHERE. 





| 


Ihave these lands. Write tome. I will cheer- 


fully furnish reliable information. 


1.D. O'DONNELL ns: MONT. 














TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


FRED H. MERRITT. 


P. O. Box 255. 20! 
Cable Address, ‘*Merit."’ 


French Block, 


Timber Lands. Farms. 
Land Scrip. Ranches. 
Securities. Mortgages. 
Oil, Coai and Iron Lands. 
Copper Mines and Prospects. 
Examinations and reports made for 
non-residents at reasonable figures. 
Everything is inspected before sale 
and is guaranteed to be as represented. 


REFERENCES ON APPLICATION. 





The syRACuSE EASY WASHER 
Demonstrates its usefulness to 
your entire satisfaction. Air 
pressure forces the suds, and no 
more. Rubbing forces the suds, 
and no more. Both get suds 
through the fabrics, one by an 
easy, graceful method, the other 
by tiresome, slow, , de- 

ructive means. Send for cir- 
culars, and price to E. F. BEEBE, 
711 Hennepin Ave., Méeneapolis, Zinn. You 
would likely want one. We ship to all points. 
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The loss by the fire was about $160,000, 
adjusted. ‘the company will 
insurance upon the building 


$189,000. 
ich was recently 

$67,500 of 

contents. 


eive 


i its 





During the present year it is the intention ot 

Department of Agriculture to do much in 
e way of experimenting with grains in Mon- 
ana. In each section of the State there will 
e different seeds distributed to the farmers, and 
be asked certain directions 
cultivation. 


ey will to follow 
\ special effort is being made to complete the 
construction of Montana’s State 
that it may be turned over to the State Capitol 
Building Commission in January. The building 
will not be ready for occupancy, but it is intend 
i that it shall be ready for the furnishings, etc. 


new House so 





When the building is finally thown open ard 
ledicated, there will be some surprises in store 
r the public in the way of decorations. The 


contract for chis part of the work was let to an 
Italian firm, and the designs approved by the 

mmission are the most artistic of a set of a 
submitted to the inspection 
the contracts were let. 


alf-dozen that were 

the commission before 
The building, approaches, grounds, and the gen- 
eral decorative scheme are all right up to date, 
und the Treasure State will have reason to be 
proud of its new State house when the contrac 
tors complete their work. 





\ Montana paper says that, judging from the 
aracter of the plans now being made to bring 
new Montana this year, it is 
it the immigration to this State from the East 
iring the next twelve months will be the largest 
The State is to have a representative 
the land department at the county 
eat of every county to look after the State’s 
ind holdings in that particular locality and land 
held in every county in the 
lt is the purpose of the State 
induce immigration throvgh the agency of 
representatives at every county seat, who will 
answer all inquiries from other States. ‘lhe rail- 
ad companies will undoubtedly do more to set- 
tle the State during the next year than ever be- 
re. Plams are now being made at the general 
the Great Northern and Northern Pa- 
fic in St. effective crusade for 
literature about the 
distribution through 


settlers to certain 


n record. 


State 


sales will be 


State this year. 


Paul for an 


Western settlers. Tons of 


West are being printed for 
he old farming communities of the Kast. 
Missoula, is in re 
eipt of an of sugar beets 
raised by him the past season made by the State 
A Station at which shows 
satisfactory per cent of sugar, which, if main 
a reasonable would make 
establishment of a factory at this place possible 
nd profitable, says the Missoula Missoulian. ‘The 
variety raised by Mr. Coleman is that known as 
The weight of 
ounces. ‘The analysis showed 
the 
86.4 
than is 


Charles E. Coleman, of 


analysis of samples 


ricultural Bozeman, 





tained over area, the 


Klemwanzbebener average sam- 


ples sent, was 19.5 
the beet, 
uice, 19.7 per cent; coefficient of 
per cent, a higher per cent of sugar 
und to be profitable in many cf the beet grow- 
ng sections where the industry has been fully 
established. In speaking of his experiment, Mr. 
Coleman stated that the soil is a clay loam and 
not irrigated. The bench lies some sixty 
feet above the river, and has no seepage to keep 
The seed was planted April 29, thinned 
June 10, and harvested Oct. 30. The yield was 
twelve tons to acre, being satisfactory in 
juantity considering the season. 


igar in 18.175 per cent; sugar in 


purity, 


was 
it moist. 


the 


WASHINGTON. 

The Denny Clay Company of Seattle has re 
ceived an order from Manila to ship 100,000 vitri- 
fied paving brick to be used for trial purposes 
n street paving. 





The approximate pack for the entire State of 
ll varieties of salmon may be divided as follows 
imong the four districts: Puget Sound, 1,425,000 
ases, valued at $5,700,000; Columbia River, 125,- 









000 cases, at $500,000; Gray’s Harbor, 30,000 cases, 
at $120,000; Willapa Harbor, 25,000 cases, at 
$100,000, making a total of 1,605,000 cases, repre 
senting $6,420,000. The total pack 
653,680 cases, valuec st $3,240,460. 


for 1900 was 


The new brickyard at Renton is com 


pletion, and wi'l have an output of 30,000 a day. 


nearing 


A dry press weighing 30,000 pounds is being in 
stalled, and $20,000 worth of machinery has been 
ordered. 


rhe hop yield for Washington during 1901 was 
less than that of years, and the 
The total 31,724 
bales, divided as follows among the hop growing 
Chehalis, 191 bales; Clallam, 30; 
litz, 881; King, 3,645; Lewis, 3,495; Pierce, 7,697; 
Skagit, 683; Whatcom, 1or. 


somewhat 


banner 


price lower amount raised was 


counties: Cow- 


It is said that the purchase of 20,000 acres of 
land near Kennewic Northern Pacific 
Railroad, including the holdings of three defunct 
ditch companies, is the first step in an immense 
rhe land will be offered prac- 
putting and 
put five 
thousand people upon the tract as soon as possi- 


by the 


irrigation scheme. 
the 
will be 


tically at cost of water in it, 


an effort made to from three to 


ble after the water is flowing. ‘the property 
involved in the transaction is said to be worth 
$300,000, and as much more will be required to 
complete the irrigation works | 


The 


coma 


the 
year 


increased business transacted in 
postoffice during the 
is strongly indicative of the growth of the 
The gross receipts of the postoffice for the 
were $80,365, an increase of $10,539, or 
cent. Since the close of the fiscal year, June 31, 
1901, the office has made an excellent 
For the quarter ending September 30 the receipts 
were $10,765, a gain of $3,538 over the correspond- 


calendar 190! 
city. 
year 
15.1 per 


showing. 


ing period of 1900, or 21.8 per cent. For the 
last quarter of 1901, ending December 31, the re-! 
ceipts were $23,089, an increase of $3,009, which 


is equivalent to 15 per cent. For the postal fiscal 
which ended 31, the 
postoffice receipts increased $24,952 over 
ceipts for the preceding fiscal year, equivalent to 


year, June 1901, lacoma 


the re 
$1.1 per cent. 

The State Board of its last 
report publishes a table showing the number of 
assessable in 1901, 
with the 


gratifying 


Equalization in 


horses, cattle, sheep and hogs 
with 
figures 


their valuation. A 

for the 
and speaks for the important growth of the 
stock 
horses valued at $2,309,968; 
456,603 $685,046; 
$143,158. last 


comparison 
year previous is very 
live- 
single year. In 181, 


industry in a 1900, 


870 276,154 cattle at 
sheep at and 
hogs at For the the 
of horses 216,328, worth $5,634,745; 
343,913, at a valuation of $4,809,408; 569,068 sheep, 
at $1,126,434; and 983,054 hogs at $256,848. High 
and handsome have characterized 
the live stock market. A_ strong for 
hogs has kept the price up to § and 6 cents on 
foot. It good for sheep, which in 
the central part ot the State are being grown in 
large herds for mutton, the Yakima Country be 
Poultry price 


$3,313,848; 71,579 


year number 


was cattle, 


prices returns 


demand 


was a year 


ing specially adapted for grazing. 
have also been high. A factor into 
the horse market last the 
purchase of large numbers by the British Gov- 
for South Africa and 
use in the war against Boers. Even the 
smallest horses from 7oo pounds up found ready 
sale at $20 to $30 a head, and this reduction of 
inferior stock naturally advanced the price of 
better-bred animals. 


entered 
than 


new 


year, none less 


ernment transportation to 
the 


OREGON. 
A 300-foot bridge will soon span the Umatilla 
River Pendleton. It is estimated that it 


will cost $30,000. 


near 


Portland's building improvements for 1901 total 
up to a very gratifying figure. 
ings comprise a large number of dwellings, as 
weil as business blocks and industrial concerns. 
Business of all kinds is su good that money is 
no longer fearfu: of investment in brick, stone, 


Ta- | 


The new build- | 








INVESTMENT IN 
SEATTLE REAL ESTATE 


More than ordinary certainty of a re- 
sulting handsome profit attends the 
purchase of Seattle property. Owing 
to the steady growth of the city, both 
as acenter of localindustry and devel- 
opment, and as a commercial port of 
more than national importance, Seattle 
real estate is in increasing demand. 
As active factors in the development 
of this great city, the Moore Investment 
Company is alive to Seattle’s opportu- 
nities. Weare investing large sums for 
prominent Eastern men. Our services 
are at yourcommand. During the last 
two years we have placed investments 
amounting to $3,000,000 in Seattle. In 
every case the investment has netted a 
large percentage, in addition to a rapid 
enhancement of value. References, 
EVERY business man in Seattle. 


MoorE INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
112 Colurnbia St., Seattle, Wash. 





We Handle Only First-Class 


PACIFICCOAST 
INDUSTRIAL 

AND MINING STOCKS 
AND BONDS 


in Small or Large Amounts. 


We have af present a particularity 
good Investment. Write us. 


JOHN W. DAVIS & CO., 
Pioncer Block. SEATTLE, WASH. 


STEEL CEILINGS 


























BEAUTIFUL 


V ER Y DURABLE 


NOT EXPENSIVE 


ROOFING, CORNICE & ORNAMENT COMPANY, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Select Location. delect Methods. 


We" Wilson's 
Modern Business 
ay, College. 














ueader and reser 
Select Teachers. Select Sudenis. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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and mortar. The growth of the city is steady 
and substantial, and the development of the 
State keeps pace with it. 

Every day comes corroborative evidence of the 
increased activity in the Eastern Oregon gold 
fields. Not in the years since the palmy days of 
excitement immediately fol- 
lowing the discovery of the first gold in Oregon, 
forty years ago, have there been so many men at 
work in the various camps, so much machirery in 
operation, so much gcld coming out and so many 
supplies going in as at the present. 


the Auburn placer 





A comparat ve statement of the postoffice busi- 
mess in Portland shows 875 more money orders 
issued in November, 1901, than in November, 
1900, making a cash increase of $17,697.46. There 
is also an increase of 1,593 in the number of money 


orders paid, making a cash increase of $31,937.38. 
the increase is $2,- 
094.56. A total of 88,344 more pieces of matter 
were handled than in the same month of 1900. 


In the sale of stamps, etc., 





All the good towns in the State show large 
building operations for 1901. ‘These improve- 
ments are not confined to the larger towns, but 
apply to the smaller progressive towns as well. 
A glance at the state papers shows that there is 
a strong disposition to erect creamery and cheese 
factories in the farming districts, and that in the 
centers of population the increase of mulls and 
factories is above the average for several years 
past. These industrial signs are always good. 
They generally go with increased demand, and 
the latter is made by increased population. 

This winter is so unusually good tor the butter 
industry that in the Camas Prairie District a large 
quantity of butter is being made daily by the 
farmers and ranchers about Ukiah. ‘The entire 
product is churned by different individuals, the 
Ukiah factory having closed for the winter. At 
Alba, Mrs. John Bisher, who owns the cheese 
factory, will keep the institution open most or 
all of the winter. This is not a customary move, 
but milk is more plentiful than usual. Ihe ag- 
gregate butter output of the prairie is greatly 
in excess of anything known before. A ready 
market is found. 

The beet sugar factory at La Grande, the 
metropolis of the Grande Ronde Valley, in the 
Blue Mountains, has recently concluded its 
fourth season’s run, the last being the most suc- 
cessful of all. Where in 1899 and 1900 the acreage 
was about 1,200, during the past season about 2,000 
acres were planted in beets. The production was 
about 30,000 tons, which means about $130,000 
gain in the hands of the farmers. Aside from 
this, the factory disburses a great deal of money 
during the sugar campaign in the fall. ‘This has 
been and still is one of the most successfully con- 
ducted beet-sugar factories in the United States. 
The farmers are giving it hearty support, and 
the management is practical, enterprising, and 
economical. 





Hundreds of little brown men are at work on 
the west grade of the Blue Mountains ballasting 
the track of the Oregon Railroad & Navigation 
Company. The contract was let recently for the 
ballasting and surfacing of forty miles of track 
from Pendleton east. This will carry the com- 
pleted track and road bed to the summit of the 
divide aad rovnd out the great betterment plans 
of Oregon's home railroad. Early in the summer 
the new 9o-pound steel rails were laid on this di- 
vision of the road. Last year the road bed was 
straightened over the Blue Mountains by chang- 
ing the channel of Meacham Creek, which elimi- 
mated half a dozen bridges and reduced curves 
and grades so that the hauling power of each 
locomotive has been largely increased, and the 
cost of transportation has been greatly reduced. 
Now the finishing touch to the whole work is 
being made by laying a solid, white gravel and 
rock ballast on the road bed to a depth of two 
feet, lined up on the outer edges of the cross ties 
to a rule, which not only makes the track perfect- 
ly smooth and firm, but presents a very handsome 





appearance and insures safety to passing trains. 
rhe same ballast has been placed on the Portland 
division and the other divisions where the perm 
nent track improvements have been completed. 
In another year the Oregon Railroad & Naviga 
tion Company will have the best track in the 
West, and with the new engine and car equipment 
will be prepared to give the people of the Inland 
Empire the best railroad service at the minimutn 
of cost. 





the banking business of Eastern Oregon has 
kept pace with the increase in its mining and in- 
dustrial and agricultural enterprises. Two years 
ago the Citizens Bank of Baker City, with a capi- 
tal of $50,000 was established, the old First Na 
tional bank there having a capital of $75,000. 
There is a bank in Huntington, two in La Grande 
and two in Pendleton. No sooner was the town 
of Sumpter laid out three years ago than enter- 
prising Eastern Oregon men established a bank 
there with a capital of $20,000, which was soon 
followed by a second bank with an equal amount 
of capital. The First Bank of Sumpter is typical 
of all the others. 


of Baker City also indicate a flourishing condition | 
On a capital of $75,000 the First Na- | 
tional bank has a surplus and undivided profits | 


ot business, 


of $104,260, and individual deposits of. $872,561. 
lhe Citizens Bank, with a capital of $50,000, has 
undivided profits of $9,000, and deposits of $280,- 
000. 


CALIFORNIA. 

A lumber syndicate, headed by Chester L. 
Hovey, proposes to build a railrcad from Redding 
to the northwest part of Shasta County, to reach 
a large tract of timber land, 


Tracklaying has begun on the Sunset Kailroad 
from Gosford to Sunset, Cal., twenty-eight miles, 


and trains will begin running as soon as the line | 


is finished, 


Reports from California indicate that the ship 
ments of oranges and lemons from the southern | 


part of that State this season will not fall short of 


26,000 cars, against a total movement last year ot 
22,500 cars. 


that of last year. 


IDAHO. 


The Boise Mining and Stock Exchange was 
opened December 4 with a banquet. The mem- 
bership is already an even hundred. 


The bonds for the Boise high school building, 
amounting to $35,000, have been sold, and opera- 
tions on the new building will begin at once. 


The white and yellow pine timber lands in 
Idaho are selling fast, the State alone having 
sold some $300,000 worth—at the rate of about $1 
per thousand feet. 


Farmers are holding their wheat tor sixty cents 
a bushel, only fifty cents being offered. They 
have money, and are not anxious to sell at what 
they consider low prices. 


The long and tedious litigation over the famous 
Friday mine, at Pearl, has been satisfactorily ad- 
justed. The Friday mine will resume operations 
and again produce wealth for its owners. 





The Paraffine Oil Company, operating in the 
Snake River District, Oyhee County, are down 
500 feet and have more oil than at any time 
heretofore. All treasury stock has been with- 
drawn from the market. 


Farmers’ institutes are being held in various 
parts of the State this winter, and they are 
largely attended. These meetings are usually ad- 
dressed by some member of the State University, 
and are productive of a great deal of good. 

The electric plant now being completed on the 
Payette River for the purpose of furnishing 


It can be added that the banks | 


The orange crop of the northern | 
part of California promises also largely to exceed | 





177 DIAMOND 
PARLORS 
416-418 


e ROBERT ST., 
2nd Floor. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


We are the only house in 
the Northwest that deals 
almost exclusively in 
Diamonds. We carry Dia- 
mond Engagement Rings, 
18K Wedding Rings, Ear- 
Knobs, Brooches and Sun- 


Diamond Sleeve- 
tions in Rubies, Emeralds, Sapphires, Turquoise 
Opals and Pearls. Watches of every make. Solid 
Gold Chains of all kinds. We will guarantee to 
save you 20 per cent in Diamonds, 25 per cent in 
Watches, and 10 per cent in Gold Chains. 


House Established in 1875. 
4% Mail orders given prompt attention. “@s 
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st. PAUL, MINN. 
Greenhouses at Merriam Park. 


. § Choicest and best of Cut Flowers, 
SPECIALTIES: } Artistic Floral Work. 


618 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 





institute, 


233 Wainut Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


For Liquor, Morphine and Opium Habits 


An Absolutely Sure Remedy. 
Guaranteed to be Safe, Speedy, Reliable. 
Calls and Correspondence Confidential. 


miLSeeSt > egg 
Rolling Shelf 
LADDERS 


For all kinds of 
High Shelving 


Manufactured by 


John Calander, 
bE 148 E. 8th St. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
_ 


Write or lustrated Catalogue 


N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 
Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


OFFICE AND LASORS4TORY, 
364 Robert Street, St. Pauli, Minn, 
Personal attention given to all kinds of assaying, 
analyzing: and testing o ~~ water, eta 
Samples by mail or express at to promptly. 
Write for terms. 


A RELIABLE KIDNEY CURE. 


Pains in the small of the back and loins, headaches, frequent and, 

painful urination, weakness, rheumatism, neuralgia, nervousness 

indicate diseased kidneys. Great misery is the result. 
LANTZ’S RED KIDNEY PILLETS 

are the most reliable Kidney remedy and will always cure. Every 

box is guaranteed. Price, 50 cents. Sample free. Write 


The ANTISEPTIC REMEDY CO., C. Oliver Row, South Bend, Ind- 
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power for the Friday and Checkmate mines, at 
Pearl, will be ready to furnish those mines with 
electric power and lights about the first of May. 
This will greatly reduce the cost of mining and 
milling the ore for these two mines. 





The last act in the preliminary work of estab- 
lishing the mammoth $700,000 shop plant by the 
Oregon Short Line at Pocatello has been per- 


formed, says the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune. 
Work is to commence at once on the roundhouse 
addition and foundations for the buildings. Other 
contracts have oeen let for masonry, excavation, 


woodwork and various other features. Some 
weeks ago the contract for the electrical appli- 
ances and machinery was let to the Westinghouse 
Company, and machines were ordered from vari- 
ous manufacturers in the East. While the cost 
of the plant wil! be $700,000 eventually, the amount 
to be expended within the next twelve months 
will not exceed $400,000. ‘the shops have been 
under discussion for several years, and now that 
the last contract has been let the news will cause 
great joy to Pocatello people, as it means so 
much for that town. 





MANITOBA. 


The Royal Trust Company, of Queoec, is seek- 
ing power from the provincial government to do 
business in this province. 


R. Scott will build a flour mill of one hundted 


barrels daily capacity, and a large grain elevator | 


at Shoal Lake, provided he is exempt from taxa-| . 
Company. 


tion for twenty years. 


The Northern Lumber Company will 
sawmills at Fish Creek and Pine River, in North- 
ern Manitoba. Logs are now being taken out 
for the next summer cut of these mills. 
ery is now on the way. 


The Winnipeg Commercial says that in Winnipeg 
there has been a decided expansion in business 
and population. Bank clearings here for the 
year total up $127,771,158, compared with $106,- 
956,792 for the previous year, which may be taken 
as an index to the growth of the city. 


The Winnipeg market, license and health com- 
mittee is considering a by-law making it compul- 


changed hands within a radius of fifty miles ot 
Winnipeg. The prinzipal purchasers have been 
American speculators, who will endeavor to set- 
tle these lands, as this is said to be the only way 
in which they can make their investments profit- 
able. The prices paid for the lands were between 
$3 and $7 per acre, the average running to about 
$4.50. 


ONTARIO. 


A number of Pittsburg capitalists will 
an electric line from Stratiord to Mitchell. 


build 


The last spike in the Canadian Northern Rail- 
way Line, in the long link between Winnipeg 
and Port Arthur, Lake Superior, was formally 
driven recently at Antikokan, in the presence of 
a distinguished party of the promoters of the 
road and their friends. The spike, though fcrmal- 
ly the last one, is not actually so, as some little 
work remained to be completed to make con- 
nection unbroken. A banquet was held at Port | 
Arthur in honor of the event, which is one ot 
vast importance to the West, signalizing the con- 
struction of the second railway connecting the | 
great prairie country of Western: Canada with | 
Lake Superior, by a road which is likely to be- | 
come a transcontinental line within a few years. 





The Canadian Northern Railway Company will | 


| apply to parliament next session for’an act au- 
| thorizing it to amalgamate with or purchase the 


undertaking of the Morden & Northwestern Kail- 
way Company. Another application will be made 
by the Red Deer Valley Railway and Coal Com- 
pany for an act declaring the corporate powers 
of the company to be in full force and extend- | 
ing the time for the completion of the construc- | 
tion of the railway until July, 1903, and amend- 
ing the acts relating to the company in such re- 
spects as may be unecessary for the purposes ot 
the company. An application will also be made 
next session for an act to extend the time limit 
for the construction and completion of the line 


| of railway of the Medicine Hat Railway and Coal 


erect 


Machin- | 





The Canadian Northern Railway Company will, | 
at the next session of Dominion parliament, ap- 
ply for charters to construct railway lines as fol 
lows: From a point between Port Arthur and 
Fort Frances northeasterly and thence south- 


| westerly to Quebec City, with branches to Port 


sory for dealers in fuel to have every ton of | 


coal which they deliver to consumers weighed 
by an official weighmaster before delivery. All 
deliveries of wood will also have to pass inspec- 
tion before reaching the consumer. 


Canadian exports to the United States are still 
increasing, according to the quarterly report of 
United States Consul Morris at Windsor, Ont. 
The exports for the quarter just closed show an 
increase of $60,000 compared with the correspond- 
ing quarter of last year. An interesting item is 
that of $52,296.74 for steel rails returned by the 
Michigan Central to the United States to have the 
ends sawed off and otherwise repaired. 





There is still a heavy movement of money 
throughout the wheat country, although it is not 


Arthur, Ottawa and Montreal. From McCreary 
station, Manitoba, on the Dauphin line, to the 
southerly boundary of the province. From the 
Narrows of Lake Manitoba to a point between Ed 
monton and the Yeilow Head Pass. From a 
point near Swan River to the Pacific Coast near 
Skeena, by way of the Pine River Pass. From 
a point on the line east of Edmonton in Alberta 
to the Red Deer River. From a point near 
Hanging Hide Kiver, Saskatchewan, to the mouth 
of the Carrot River, near Pasmission. The com- 
pany will also apply for an act empowering it to 
acquire and utilize certain water power fran- 
chises and to issue debentures, stock or other 
securities in connection with its system. 





A large number of men have been taken out 
of Winnipeg for work in the tie camps and lum- 
ber shanties of the Lake of the Woods and Rainy 
River districts. J. D. McArthur left on Satur- 
day last to visit his camps at Lac du Bonnet, 
Nipegon and Rainy River. Mr. McArthur states 
that the demand for ties in railway construction 


| promised to be Jarger next season than ever be- 
| fore, and large contracts were being given out 


so large as betore the close of navigation. In- | 


terest rates fcr ordinary mercantile 
hold steady at 6 to 7 per cent. Grain trade rates 


accounts | 


are lower than these figures where large blocks 
of money are concerned. Mortgage companies | 


report rates steady at 6 to 7 per cent for city 
Property and 7 to 8 for farm loans. 





by the railway companies. He has 1,000 men 
employed in his various camps, and expects to 
have several hundred more before the season 
closes. J. W. Buchanan, railway contractor and 
lumberman, states that he had over 500 men en- 
gaged in camps at Ignace, Shebandowan <nd on 
the Rainy River and Lake of the Woods. The 
work is now in full swing, and large contracts 


| for railway ties will be filed during the next two 


One Winnipeg real estate man estimates that | 


during the past season 200,000 acres of land has | this winter, and at wages above the average. 


months. The contractors report that nearly all 
the surplus labor will be engaged in the woods 


| himself an honorable, 








Rochester 


Made-at-the-Mill 
Trousers 


Did you ever hear of a more 
economical way of making and 
marketing Clothing than by our 
plan? 


We think not. 

We have got the cost of production 
of Rochester Trousers down to the 
lowest figure— 

By buying our wool of the farmer. 

By manufacturing it into fine cas- 
simere in our own Woolen Mill. 

By making it into Trousers in our 
own Clothing Factory. 

rd selling our Trousers DIRECT 
to the retail clothier. 

By doing away with all profits that 
have heretofore gone to middlemen. 

It’sa simple ,sensible, effectual plan 
for benefiting the consumer. 

We hope you'll take advantage of it. 

Nothing will please us more. 































Nothing will please you more. 
We have so much confidence in our 
Trousers that 





We will forfeit $1,000 
if they are not as guaranteed. 
They are ALL WOOL, high grade, 
and made in a great variety of styles 
and sizes, Ask your dealer for them, 
They sell for 
$2.50 $3.00 $3.50 $4.00 $4.50 


If your dealer cannot supply you we will 
make you a sample pair to your measure for 
only $3.75 delivered free at your nearest post 
or express office. Write for samples and 
rules for measurement. 


ROCHESTER WOOLEN MFG. CO.,, 
Rochester, Minn. 
















DR. WYATT, 


Suite 3, 4 and 5. 
230 HENNEPIN AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS, 


The oldest and most reliable 
specialist in the Northwest for 
eure of Chronic, Nervous 
and Private Diseases. 





nt D 
M EN suffering from the evil effects of youthfu 
4 indiscretion, later excesses, recent exposure, 
nervous debility, varicocele, lost vitality, failing 
memory, unfitness to marry, blood, skin, kidney 
or nervous diseases are speedily cured. Dr. 
Wyatt employs the most approved methods and 
will attend you personally, and complete a perfect 
cure, in strict confidence, at moderate expense. 
LABIES suffering from any form of Female 
Weakness, Painful or Irregular Sickness are 

quickly restored to health. 

Dr. yatt has had 30 years’ experience, and 
been located in present offices 16 years, provin 
reliable and _skillfu 


At} \\\ 


physician. 
REE Consultation. Call or write for list 
of questions. Home treatment safe and 
sure. 
OFFICE HOURS—9 a. m. to 8 p. m, 
SUN DAYS—10 a. m. to 12 p. m. 








IDAHO IRRIGATED FRUIT AND 


FARM LANDS - 
Sold on Easy Monthly Payments. Send for 


F R E E Descriptive Circular F R E E 


Township map of Minnesota showing 
all railroads, printed in three colors, 
size 21x28, sent free for the names of 
ten or more parties who want to buy 
farms. Don't fail to write for descrip- 
tive circular of Farms and Wild Lands. 


FRANKLIN BENNER 


630 Phoenix Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


When writing to advertisers under this head ad- 
ess by NUMBER, care of Tot NORTHWEST MaG 
(INE Cor. Sixth and Jackson Sts., St. Paul, Minn 








. tisements under this heading 8 cents a word. 


MINNESOTA. 


1D CIDER FOUR CENTS A GALLON 
l 0 cents; address Box 8, Mills, Neb. 


MORTGAGES FOR SALE. WELL SECURED 
£1,000 to $10,000 at 6 per cent on centrally located 
nproved or unimproved property in Duluth, A. 

Mendenhall, 313 Lonsdale Bldg., Duluth, Minn. 


END FOR NEW 48-PAGE CATALOGUE COM- 

te list with prices second-hand machinery and 
bargains. J. H. Kerrick, 126 3d Ave. N., 
Minn. 


plies; 


Minneapolis 


000 ACRE TRACT PINE COUNTY, MINNE- 
ta; near good town; schools, churches, etc.; 


ell settled section ; #4 an acre for immediate sale. 
ands in same township are retailing from #7 to 
)an acre now; can be retailed readily this season 
t good profit. No. 206 


LOOKING FOR A HOME OR IN- 
estment? Watch THz NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
or gilt-edge opportunities. Send $2.00 for a year’s 
ibscription. very number contains a fund of 
reliable information. Address TRE NORTHWEST 
MAGAZINE, St. Paul, Minn. 


ARE YOU 


N0 BETTER INVESTMENT thana6 percent first 

mortgage on a quarter section of Red 
River Valley Land. If you have $600.00 or upwards 
to place at interest, write the 


FIRST STATE BANK, St. Hilaire, Minn. 


WHY PAY RENT OR INTEREST WHEN THE 
Home Co-operative Company, a copartnership, 
will furnish you money to pay off your mortgage 
or buy a home in any locality and give you 16 
ears and 8 months to pay it back at $5.35 per 
month without interest? Investigate our plan. 
Open evenings. Beardsley & Heidt, district mana- 
256 Temple Court, Minneapolis, and 303 
Chamber of Commerce, St. Paul. 


ers 


BIG PROFITS NEVER FAIL. The business of the 
Investors’ Syndicate is one of the most wonderful 
banking propositions for the small investor we have 
ever known. It positively cannot fail to redeem 
ts obligations in every 1espect. Yet it has paid $2 
for one ever since it has been in existence (July, 1894). 


\gents who represent this syndicate are making 
xood money. In some towns almost every family 
has one or more members in the syndicate. Write 
for particulars to INVESTORS’ SYNDICATE, 1204-6 


Giuaranty Loan Building, Minneapolis, Minn, 


INVEST YOUR MONEY IN 
The Twin City Development 
Company is developing their own mines in the fa- 
mous “Gold Camp” of Turret, Col. They own their 
vroperties of twelve claims, and don't owe one cent 
on them. 


GOOD ADVICE. 


yur own business. 


The organizers of this company acquired 
the property directfrom Uncle Sam. Your invest- 
ment with us makes you a joint owner, and your 
equity is absolute. Every investor’s money goes to 
eveloping his own interest, as no portion of the 
funds goes to the promoters, original owners or any 
ther person. We are not prospecting, we are de- 
veloping ore veins that have already been proven 
y other companies. If you have a small or large 
1mount to invest write us for further particulars, 
18 it is impossible to state all details through the 
nedium of an advertisement. The ground floor 
‘annot last forever. Twin City Development Co., 
116 Bank of Commerce Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Tel. 2283-J-Main, (N-W.) 


LADIES TO DO PIECE WORK AT THEIR 
1omes. We furnish all material and pay from %7 
to $12 weekly. Experience unnecessary. Send 
stamped envelope to Royal Co., Dept. G, 34 Mon- 
roe St., Chicago. 


THE NORTHWEST 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


BEAUTIFUL QUARTER SECTION SARGENT 
county, North Dakota; only three-quarters mile 
from Cayuga on Great Northern Railway and one 
and one-half miles from Perry on Soo Line. This will 
make a fine location for farm in a splendid, well- 
settled section, already fenced in; fine creamery 
only three-quarters mile from land. A great bar- 
gain at $10 an acre. No. 204. 


A BEAUTIFUL ONE-HALF SECTION OF LAND 
in La Moure County, North Dakota, near county 
seat; living water; meadow; fine for diversified 
farming and stock. $8.00 per acre to close estate. 


Half cash and balance on time if desired. A fine 
investment. No. 100. 
FINE HALF SECTION OF LAND, 320 ACRES, 


twoand a half miles from county seat town in 
James River Valley, North Dakota; this is a snap 
at $8 an acre. Terms, half cash, balance in one 
and two years, if desired. A fineinvestment. 

No. 202 


WISCONSIN. 


10,000 AORE TRACT OF GOOD LAND IN 
Oneida county, Wisconsin; good loam soil, some 
what rolling, fine for diversified farming and stock 
raising;some hardwood. $2.75anacre. No. 205. 


TWO SOLID SECTIONS OF FINE LAND IN 
Washburn county, Wisconsin, on Omaha Railroad, 
only 50 miles from Duluth and 100 miles from St. 
Paul, in well settled section, near school, post- 
office, etc., lakes and river; a fine tract for diversi 
fied farming and stock raising. %8 an acre, liberal 
terms; has on it much valuable timber, cordwood, 
and a 20-acre cranberry marsh worth $50 an acre. 
Both sections are partly level and rolling. No. 208. 


255 ACRE FARM FOR SALE CHEAP. WE HAVE 
a fine improved farm all fall plowed; 150 acres 
improved, balance timbered land, soil, black 
loam; well watered, three miles from railroad 
and town of Clitheral, Ottertail County, Minn. 
Price only $16.00 per acre. Write Wason & Porter, 
West Superior, Wis. 


100,000 ACRES IN BAYFIELD COUNTY, WIS., 
in large tracts at $8 an acre. Good soil, good 
crops, plenty of water, easily reached. Timothy, 
clover and red top grow wild all through these 
landsin great luxuriance. To investors or land 
syndicates this offering presents a _ fine op- 
portunity. No. 201. 


“A SURE THING” 


Irrigated crops never fail. Thousands 
of acres of irrigated lands in 


IDAHO. 


The chance of a life-time for enterpris- 
ing people of moderate means to 


SECURE A HOME 
in this favored country, 


THE CHOICEST GARDEN 
SPOT WEST OF THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 





OREGON SHORT 
LINE RAILROAD 


The only direct route to all points i 


IDAHO 
OREGON 
MONTANA 
AND THE 
NORTHWEST. 


For rates, advertising matter, etc., address 
D. E. BURLEY, G. P. & T. A., 
SALT. LAKE CITY, UTAH. 





MAGAZINE, 
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WANTED == DRESSMAKERS 








Competent Head Forelady for Waists. 


Competent Head Forelady for Skirts 
First-class up-to-date Cutters on plain 
and fancy Ladies Garments 
First-class Skirt and Waist Finishers, 

Head Sleeve girl on Waists 


Head Sleeve girl on Tailor-made 


Garments. 


Also competent help on Ladies’ Tailor- 


ing work of all kinds, 


Address 
MADAME GOULD, 
1719 Superior Street East, 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA 




















A Healthful Pleasure and positive Cure for 
Colds, La Grippe, Rheumatism and Kidney 
troubles are 


TURKISH BATHS 


AT HOME 





Find out exactly what you are going to get before or 
dering acabinet. If the Robinson Bath Cabinets were 
not absolutely the very best Cabinets made, we would 
not offer to sell them on 60 days’ time. Write for our 
special ten-day offer with sample of material and 
catalogue. We have afew New Style Quakers left 
that we will sell you for $3.00. We prepay freight 
J.A. Canner & Co., Northwest 
704 Germania Life Bidg., St. Paul 


within 200 miles. 
ern Distributers, 














§, BAILEY’S COMBINATION DRESS 


R. SYSTEM. Se rGirculars, Terms 


| 
| | } 
| ee 


po a ae 


and Agencies to A. V. REYNOLDS, Gen’! 
Agt., 1409 Vine Place, Minneapolis, Minn. 








a luxuriant gro 


wth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Cures scalp diseases & hair falling. 


Hc, and $1.00at Druggisis 
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M. Doran & Co —~ 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
The Oldest Firm in the 
Northwest doing a 


ae Banking and 
Brokerage 
AS Business 


OF STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN 
Cc AND PROVISIONS. 
swect a Wire to all leading Markets. 
Germania Life Ins. Bidg., Ground Floor, 
Fourth and Minnesota Streets. 


COmMMISSIO 
COMPANY ... 


GRAIN, STOCKS, BONDS. 


RAILROADS WILL SECURE HOMESEEK- 
ERS. 

Settlers’ and tomeseekers’ rates will be an- 
nounced in the spring for the year, and both the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific will pay 
particular attention to the settlement of Montana. 
re soon as spring opens, lecturers will be sent 

hrough Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and States 


We own and operate the largest private | east of that group, by the railroad companies to 


wire system in the United States. 


Write for our daily market letter. 
It is free. General offices, 


Bank of Commerce Bidg., 


MINNEAPOL!*<, MINNESOTA. 


| organize tourist 





AS BO ONDS 


x 


M.E. DORAN & co. 
BROKERS 


New York | Arcade 


il! Markers 








MINNE 
SOTA 
RED 
RIVER 
VALLEY 


JAMES H. BURNHAM, 


MOORHEAD, MINN. 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 




















Discriminating investors will 
regard the loans of thissection 
as specially attractive bee safety 
und reliability are considered. 
rhis firm has been engaged in 
the loan and banking business 
here since 1871. and has never 
lost a dollar for an investor 
Owns only set of abstracts of 
Clay county. REFERENCES: 
First National Bank, Moorhead, 
Minn.; Daniel B. Ruggles, 73 
fremont Street, Boston; THE 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, and 
others on application. Cor- 
RESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 

















George H. Reifsnider. Edward G. Wyckoff, 


GEORGE H. REIFSNIDER & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 





And Wholesale Dealers in Fancy Creamery 
Butter, Eggs and Cheese. References: Irving 
National Bank, N. Y. Dun’s and Bradstreet’s 
Commercial Agencies. 


321 GREENWICH STREET, 


——— NEW YORK — 








Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
locorporated 1885 
(Formerly Northwestern Life Association. ) 
Total Assets, . 
Insurance in force, 
Number of policies in fore e 
W. F. BECHTEL, President. 
DR. J. F. FORCE, First vice 
WALLACE CAMPBELI 
Second Vice Pres. and Supt. of Agents. 
FRED J. SACKET 


Secretary and Tre is 


$2,087,119.72 
#32 ,925,635.00 


22,728 
President. 


Experienced Agents can obtain desirable con- 


tracts. Correspondence solicited. Address 
Company as above. - 





wooD CARPET, 
PARQUET FLOORS, 
MOORE’S WAX. 


SEND FOR 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE. 


- B. MOORE & CO. 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


“GCG N ss Package and 
OOD NEWS”? “opportunity” 
One Year only 10 cents. All about the homes and op- 
portunities of the wonderful Northwest. Send 10 cents 
to Opportunity Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


“NN 
—/ / ;ammtl | jms. 


$8-50 RANDOLPH ST., 








SHARPLES TUBULAR 
Dairy Cream Separator 


The closest skimming and easiest 
turning Separator yet produced, 


Hand, Belt Power 
and Steam T urbine. 
No Discs or bowl 
complications what- 
ever. Suspended 
Bowl, Bottom Feed, 
Low-down Supply 
Can. Complete 
Catalogue, Testi- 
monials and a valu- 
able treatise on 
“BusinessDairying”’ 

free on application. 


P. M. “SHARPLES, 


WEST CHESTER, PA. U. S. A. 


The Sharples Co, @ a a 
28 South Canal Street, Chicago, Ill 








aga lbas 


parties for the West, and in 
many cases whole settlements will be transplanted 
from the East to the West—the land of golden 
promise. 

A large number of new settlers will be located 
in Montana upon the land that will be made 
fertile by the distribution of the waters from 
the Dearborn canal in the northern part of Lewis 
and Clarke County, which will make tertile many 
thousands of acres next year, and will be ex- 
tended to benefit a still larger acreage during the 
summer. 

VERY CONVENIENT FOR TRIP TO 
YOUNGSTOWN, O., AND NEW CAS- 
TLE, PA. 

Leave Chicago Union Station 7 p. m. any day 


|on drawing room sleeping car which runs over 


Pennsylvania Lines via Alliance to Youngstown 
and New Castle without change. Arrive New 
Castle 6.35 a. m., Youngstown 7:35 a. m. Re- 
turning, drawing room sleeping car leaves New 
Castle 7 p. m., Youngstown 7.40 p m., arrives 
Chicago 8 a. m. Consult H. R. Dering, A. G. P. 
Agt., 248 South Clark st., Chicago, about this 
new convenience. 


CHICAGO TO NEW CASTLE, PA., WITH- 
OUT CHANGING CARS. 

Drawing room sleeping car now runs though 
from Chicago via Alliance and Youngstown to 
New Castle, Pa., over Pennsylvania Lines. 
Leaves Chicago Union Station 7 p. m. daily, ar- 
rives Youngstown 6.35 a. m., New Castle 7.35 a. 
m. Returning, leaves New Castle 7 p. m., 
Youngstown 7.40 p. m., arrives Chicago 8 a. m. 
Further information upon application to H. R. 
Dering, A. G. P. Agt., 248 South Clark st., Chi- 
cago, though whom space may be reserved. 


WINTER TOURIST RATES. 

The celebrated resorts of the Southwest, Hot 
Springs, Ark., San Antonio, El] Paso, Galveston 
and other resorts of the Gulf of Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, are best reached by the Missouri Pacific 
and Iron Mountain Route, which offer greatly 
reduced rates for the season. For further in- 
formation, pamphlets, etc., call on or address 
Bissell Wilson, D. P. A., 111 Adams St., Chi- 
cago. 


CHICAGO TO YOUNGSTOWN 

SYLVANIA LINES. 
Without changing cars. Drawing room sleep- 
ing car leaves Chicago Union Station daily at 7 
p. m., arrives Youngstown, O., 6.35 a. m., New 
Castle, Pa., 7.35 a. m., running over Pennsyl- 
vania Lines via Alliance. Address H. R. Dering, 
A. G. P. Agt., 248 South Clark st., Chicago, for 
berth reservations. 


VIA PENN- 


MARDI GRAS—NEW ORLEANS, LA., AND 
MOBILE, ALA., FEB. 4-11, 1902. 

For these annual Carnivals, the Chicago Great 
Western Railway will, on Feb. 3-9, sell excursion 
tickets to New Orleans or Mobile, good to return 
Feb. 15th (or Feb. 28th, by payment of 50 cents 
extra) at $40.60 for the round trip. For further 
information apply to J. N. Storr, City Ticket 
Agt., Cor. sth & Robert Sts., St. Paul. 

AS OTHERS SEE US. 

The Journal of Finance says “Zhe Northwest 
Magazine is holding a leading position among the 
monthly publications of the United States. It is 
handsomely illustrated and devoted to the growth, 
development and industries of the West from the 
Great Lakes to the Pacific Coast.” 


The Northwest Magazine is making its way grace- 
fully in the Northwest. Advertisers say it gives 
good service and results.—folyohe Presbyterian. 
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STYLE 209. 


The Wing Piano “=22" 


Description of Style 29. 

71-3 octaves. 

Double lever, grand repeating action : 

Grand scale, overstrung bass ; three strings to 
each note in middle and treble registers. 

The seale is the same as in grand pianos, with 
the largest size of sound beard and strings of great- 
est length, thus giving the greatest volume and 
power of tone. 

CASE—Double veneered inside and outside. 

Choice of superior Circassian walnut, rich 
figured mahogany, genuine quartered oak and 
ebonized. 

KEYS—Of best ivory and ebony. 

INPROVEMENTS—W ing Pianos have the fol- 
fowing improvements, viz.: “ Built up"? wrest 
plank construction, * Dovetail’’ top and bot- 


SSS 


tom frame case construction, Full metal plate Nl y SS 

with metal depression bar and metal supports ) Fe i I | aa ight il 

forkey bed. Improved noiseless direct motion 4 V Cat if Hi ik i ii 
dal action, Improved practice attachment. » al " nia i) hal ‘) 


ull length duet music desk. Carved panels, 
Instrumental attachment. 







“The usual way to buy a pianois froma 
retailagentordealer. We do not sell our 
pianos in this way, but supply our pianos 
direct from our factory to retail purchas- 
ers. There area great soy 4 advantages 
in buying direct from the factory. The 


= etc 


most important is the saving in price. if acc aenannaang = 
We do not employ a single salesman or i i 2a ' nr aT a 
agent, and we have no salesroom except i a ee i uF ‘) Hi ff wai! i 

our factory. Wetransact all of our busi- ’ he ee 
ness and ship all pianos direct from our ! tM) eu TB Te Fe va 
factory and our a are small, and ) yyy | YN Vy ia rit 

as we sell a much larger number of ' yy" a Ta ll 


/ \ tt : 
pianos than any dealer or retail fizm, a th : LE H) Va = 
vey small profit pays us, wy = ‘ j 

o matter how faraway you live, our ii i if “= hewn ) ial it wh) 
improved system of doing business ti ett ull Ful ee ade we 
makes it actually more convenient and wea faa al 
more satisfactory to buyapianofromus (4 . : " 
than to buy one from a local dealer in s | \ Sig 
your own town orcity. Write us and re- —, 
ceive full particulars. 

We sell the Wing Piano on easy terms 
of payment and take old instruments iv 
exchange. 


ae We aim tomake the best plano possitie and to sell it at the lowest price possible, 
oO ~? Jf you wish vo buy a fine piano at alow price, write us. 
NEW YorK, November 11, 1899, 


Sia T { FREIGHT PREPAID, We will send this plano or 

Messrs. WING & SON, SENT ON RIA y; ur Y ice of 23 oo Wing Pianos on mi; to on A. of the 
“ss Jnitcd States, all freights paid by us. e will alow ample 

GENTLEMEN: time for a thorou +h examination and trial in the home, and if 


During the past month we have the piano is not entirely satisfactory in every respect we will take it back at our own expense. There is no risk or 
supplied through the medium cf expense to the person ordering the piano, No money is seat to us in advance, we pay all freights; 


i d 70, 
Wing No. 20. Upright Concert THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 
Grand Pianos to customers. We , , anaes 
have received a report in each imitates perfectly the tones of the Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither and Banjo. Music written for these instruments, 


hich i : with and without piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as though 
ease — Rel J flattering to rendered by a parlor orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has been patented by us and it cannot be hadin 
ou. Our customers ee that any other piano, although there are several imitations of it. 
he pianos are not only first-class 


) in every respect, but are highly 
satisfactory, and they are more 
) than pleased with them. It is 
» poe gratifying indeed to us that 
) such is the case, and it gives us 
much pleasure to forward this 
) information to you. 























Every Wing Piano is guaranteed for twelve (12) years against 
any defect in tone, action, workmanship or material........ cece 


Everyone who intends to purchase a piano should have 
our complete catalogue. e send it free on request. 


VING & SON, 
289 & 291 East i2th su. - « « « - NEW YORK. 
1868—33d Year—1901. 


Yours very truly, } 
, (Signed), S.H. MOORE «&Co., 


, Pub. Ladies’ World, N.Y. 





















Manufactured and sold DIRECT tothe consumer by 











CABLE 
PIANOS 








Jy s 
TWO DOLLARS iH 
For a beautiful hand carved Leather 
Belt, cinch or buckle fastener. By mi 
pre} 


THE 
d. Catalogue of Montana 


« |Cable Piano Co. | pees 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 4 





























Catalogues sent 
on application 






Factory Store: 8th Street, Corner Nicollet Avenue 
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FOR AUGHTER, 


Helena 
secms that 
had a case in which his 
iccused of murder The 


defendant, 


STUCK MANSL 


l-known lawyer tells a story that 


ting. It several years ago 
in question 
evidence look 
and 


conciusion 


the lawyer 
that 
means, the} 
ot 


ick for the 

to the as 

by fair 

One the 
action, wa 

for a verdict of man 


the other eleven good 
the defendant ought t 


ncluded 


attorney to 
other 


* said the anxious 


“no matter what the 


manslaughter, and 


" stand ‘or 

t them tweedle yu into any other de 
cision.” 

After tl case had 

ind his client waited calmly 

that the worst the 

Pheir 


several hou 


been sent to the jury, the 


for the ver 
ving full well latter 


was surm was 
the 


manslaughter 


manslaughter. ise 


after being out rs, 


in and the verdict of 


the toreman. 
Dutch the 


remuneration, 


day the juror called at 


A DIFFERENCE ¢ OPINLON > Helena lawyer tor his 
feren _> handed to him. 
’ asked the 


e a hard time 


disciple >f Blackstone, “did 


swinging the other fellows 
» line 

“A hard dime! 
“Dey all vanted 
had to vork like 


to make it manslaughter!’’ 


should shmile,”” was the 
to 


ter duyfil 


vell I 
der brisoner, 
» make dem 


nswer acquit 
und I 


consent 
APOLOGY WAS PROJ-R 
“*‘Mabel,”’ he said, 


gazed down into her dreamy eyes, 
haven't you?”’ 


as he 
always 


with an apparent effort, 


WHO HE 
1 darkey 


WAS “you've 

} been as a sister to me, 

The Iong expected moment had at last arrived, 
and she gazed coyly at the floor. 

“I've tried to, she whispered. 

“And if I were to say something to you that 
should only be said by persons who are intimately 
understand each 


George,”’ 


ed Sar acquainted and who thoroughly 
you would not take offense?’ 
thought it rather queer that he should view 
a simple proposal in this light, but she trem 
blingly assured him she would not. 

“Then, Mabel,’’ he continued, lowering his voice 
quiver, “I apologize for my boldness in 
saying it, but while I leaned over to turn the 
pages of your music I bu’sted off two of my sus- 
pender buttons. Will you sew them on?’’ 

And trembling inwardly, but regaining her out- 
ward composure with an effort, the brave girl went 
and brought forth the neces- 


other, 
She 


defendant ?"’ 


defend 


to a 


NSISTENT AT ANY COST 


rn edit was one d onted | 


who exclaimed 


the other room 
y this as 1 
tion should 
1 any uncles and aunts?” 
ot 
grandfathers 


‘This paper 


paper doesn’t uncles and aunts. 


damn you, and grand 


dead, 


‘OLD’ HINKEL’S CIGARS ALWAYS RIGHT 


et eel AND HAVE BEEN FOR FIFTY YEARS 








They are the» 
BUDDHA, Clear Havana, Key West, Fla. 
FLOR DE LANGSDORF 
LEON DE CUBA 
LANGSDORF’S MONOPOLE 
KOSSUTH, The Nickel Wonder 
All made by JACOB LANGSDORF'’S SONS of 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Key West, Fla. Established 
1851. Sold WHOLLY upon THEIR MERIT 


JOHN G. HINKEL 


Broker and Distributer for the 
Northwest and the Pacific Coast 


43 East Third Street, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 





**We Say it Yet, You Bet!’’ 











RAVELERS’ 
#2 HOTELS 


**In the journey through life 
let us live by the way’ 











MONT. 


MONTANA, 


MEHARGUR, 


American Pian. A strictly first-class hotel 
provided with elevator, baths, steam heat, open 
fireplaces, etc. Rates, 83.50 to $4.00, 


ANACONDA, 


HOTEL 


J. W. Manager 


BILLINGS, MONTANA. 
THE GRAND HOTEL, 


GEORGE F. BENNIGHOFF, Prop. 





Strictly first-class. Rates on application. 





CLAYTON, WISCONSIN, 


Hotel 
Clayton, 


J. HENNEN, Proprietor. 


First-class Accommodations. 
Newly Furnished Throughout. 


RATES: $1.00 and $1.25 per day. 





GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


PARK HOTEL, 


ParRK IIOTEL COMPANY. 


Only First-Class Hotel in the City. One Block from 
Depot. Rooms en Suite and with Bath. Large 
Sample Rooms Free. Cuisine Unexcelled. 





MISSOULA, MONTANA. 
RANKIN HOTEL. 


Potts & READ, Proprietors. 


Best Second-Class Hotel in Montana. 
Electric Light and Steam Heat. 





MILES CITY, MONT. E 
HOTEL LEIGHTON, 


CuRIs. A. MASON, Manager. 
(Also Manager Miles City Hotel.) 


THE Hore: or THE City. Steam heat, electric 
ights and call bells; artesian baths etc. 





ST, HILAIRE, MINN. 


HOTEL MARKHAM, 


BrRiNK Bros., Proprietors. 

First-class in All Respects. Hot and Cold Water 
from our own Artesian Well. Heated with Steam 
Throughout. $1.50 to $2.00 per day. 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 
HOTEL FOLEY, 


D. E. Foury, Prop. 

Entirely new. Strictly up to date. Modern 
in every respec t. Large office frontingon Jackson 
street. Well located, convenient todepots, whole- 
aale and retail districts, ear lines, State Capitol, 
theatres, etc. Rates, $2.00 per day. 

Corner Jackson and Seventh Streets. 





















st. PAUL, MINN. 
CHINESE CHOP HOUSE, 


Ak 4G 


There is nothing that appeals so strongly to the 
Epicure as a daintily cooked dish of CHop SUEY 
with Mushrooms, or a palatable Yao A Man, or 
some toothsome CHAW Min. These and many 
other dishes are served in the Woey Sen Low Co.'s 
Beautiful New Cutnesge Coop Hovsse at 439 Jack- 
son Street. Moy Hes, Proprietor, takes pleasure 


in announcing to his old theatrical friends and the | 


general public that he has opened here a high-class 
Chinese Chop House where all Chinese delicacies 
are served. First-class Chinese Merchandise of 
all descriptions and the Choicest Teas, of direct 
importation, for sale. 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CLARENDON HOTEL, 


Corner Wabasha and Sixth Sts. 
P.J. GIESEN, Prop. A. GIESEN, Mgr. 

This house is situated right in the heart of the 
city, being only one block from Postoffice, Grand 
Opera House, Court House, and only two blocks 
from State Capitol, Metropolitan Opera House, etc. 
Steam Heat and ail Modern Conveniences. Rates 
$2.00 per day. 





SPOKANE, WASH. 
HOTEL GRAND, 


THOS. GUINEAN, PROPRIETOR. 
Corner Howard St. and Main Ave. 


European Plan: $1 to 82. 
American Plan: 82 to 88. 


Newly Furnished and Equipped with all Modern Improvements. 





TACOMA, WASH. 
HOTEL DONNELLY 
J. C. DONNELLY, Prop. 


European RATES 
Plan. 50 cts., 75 cts., $1.00, $2.00. 





TACOMA, WASH. 
J. C. DONNELLY, Lessee. 


W. B. BLACKWELL, Manager 


. “THE TACOMA” 
. - Headquarters for . . 
TOURISTS AND COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS. 
Fine Sample Rooms. 
American Pian, $3.00 per day and upwards. 





THIEF RIVER FALLS, MINN. 


HOTEL “JUNEAU.” 


First-Class Accommodations for ‘the Traveling 
Public. 1.00 a day. 





WHITEWOOD, ASSA. 
THE ALHAMBRA HOTEL, 


(Opp. C. P. R. Station.) 
M. T. L,. LLoyp, Prop. (late of Vancouver, B. C.). 


meats first-class. Special attention paid to 
comfort of guests. Well lighted and heated — 
rooms for commercial men. Day and night se ’ 









Perfumes. Free 
every purchaser. Liberal cash 
commissions or handsome 


miums if preferred. Write 
—s for our NEW PLAN 


and illustrated premium list. 


SALVONA SOAP CO., 


Retail Department. 
12th & Pine St., St. Louls, Mo. 

















THE 
















ARE YOU COMING To ST. PAUL 


INE MERCHANTS HOTEL 
















Refitted throughout: 









proprietor « « «# @« 


COL. A. ALLEN 































Under the 
anagementof the Well-Known 
oO 7 . J . 


Rates, $2, $2.50; with Bath, $3. 























THE HOTEL 
— 


Corner Robert and 
Sixth Streets, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
















The Only First-class and Fire-proot Hotel 






















es «9 
THE GRANDON HO 
Rates £2.00 to $5.00 Per Dav. 











in the City. $3.00 per Day and Upwards 














a . 
_ 


TEL, Helena, Montana. 








NEWLY REMODELED. BAR IN CONNECTION. 


HOTEL 
DOUGLAS, 


WM. A. OVE, Proprietor. 


The Best $1.00 a Day House in the City. 


312, 314, 316 Tower Avenue. 


WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 


| Phone 4482. 











DO YOU WANT 


ANYTHING, OR DO YOU WANT 
TO SELL SOMETHING 














a | 





HAVE YOU TRIED 
AN ADVERTISEMENT 





in the “Opportunity” column of 
The Northwest Magazine 

















YOu WILL FIND WHAT 
YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 






















Extracted 
BADLY DECAYED TEETH 


wn in above cutcan be restored to their original appearance, 

made to do many years of further service by the New Porcelzin 
Process. Unsightly gold fillings taken out and replaced by 

lair DR. B. €. CORNWELL, Dentist, Chamber of Com- 
ig., Robert and Sixth Sts., ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





GERBER BROS., 


Blank Book Makers and 
General Book Binders. 


Art Binding a Specialty. 
322-24 Nicollet Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, «- MINNESOTA, 


ST. PAUL ELECTRO PLATING WORKS 


2d and Minnesota Sts., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
PLATE R S of GOLD, SILVER, 
NICKEL, COPPER, 
BRASS, etc. POLISHING, OXIDIZING, BRONZ- 
ING, COLORING, LACQUERING, and AN.- 
TIQUE METAL FINISHING. 

e replate every variety of metal goods at reas- 
onable prices. Hollow ware repaired at LOWEST 
COST. Write or call for prices. 

TELEPHONE 525-4. 














We tan Horse and Cattle 
Hides, and Skins of all 
FU R_ bearing animals 
suitable for Robes or 
Coats. Write for price 
list, shipping tags and 
other information—sent 


free. 
Mm. TAUBERT, 


Fur Dresser and Dyer. 














697 Bryant Ave. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Kill them aud send their skins to us; 

SKUNK, also of Mink, Muskrats, Wolf, Fox, 

—memeee Otc. Shipments of Raw Furs, Cat- 

tle, Horse Hides, Sheep Pelts and 

Tallow solicited. Trappers and farmers will real- 

ize 10 to 50 per cent more by shipping to us than 

selling at home. Prompt Cash returns at highest 

market Guaranteed. Nrite for Price List, Ship 
ping Tags. Get posted 


ANDERSCH BROS., 
Dept. 23, Main St., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 





Grease Paints and Makeup Boxes. 


Giesen Costume Co. 


DEALERS IN 


> Theatrical & Masquerade Costumes 
Wigs, Beards and Tights. 
Gold and Silver Trimmings. 


418 N. PRANKLIN STREET, 
Tel. Main 1958-L 1. St, Paul, Minn, 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH 


Dead Shot Catarrh Cure will cure Catarrh, Hay Fever, Coughs, 
Colds, Croup, Bronchitis, Asthma and kindred ailments. 


PRICE, 25 OENTS PER BOX. 


DEAD SHOT REMEDY CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Don't Tati to see our line of 


DESKS 


If you want the BEST 
for the LEAST MONEY. 


AMERICAN DESK CO., 
313 Hennepin Ave. 
Minneapolis 
Send for Catalogue 


C. D. HOLBROOK & CO. 


Grain Elevator and 
Mill Machinery. Gasoline Engines 
305 Third Street South, 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA. 
MODEL In Brass and Iron. Experimental 


work for inventions and patents. 
Castings and nickel plating furnished, 


Machine Work, 

Gear Cutting. Milling and Polishing to order. Drop usa 

ecard for our terms. JAHNKE’S BRASS AND MODEL 

WORKS, 118 Second St. N., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
| n 


- 
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CORN, 

Among the great nations the Americans have a 
monopoly of corn production, and have had until 
quite lately a practical monopoly of corn con- 
sumption, as well, writes Frank M. Todd in Ains- 
Europe grows hardly any maize, and the 
little that is produced in Hungary is of so poor 
a quality that it has not encouraged the use of it. 
However, the efforts of our Agricultural Depart- 
ment to introduce it to Europeans have met with 
some success, and the exports of corn have doub- 
led in the decade from 1890 to 1900. The practical 
Germans especially are learning that it is a cheap, 
palatable and nutritious food, and the Paris Ex- 
position has done a great deal to teach French 
chefs its virtues as a basis of good cookery. 

In this country corn is king. It may not be the 
most profitable crop, but it is the mightiest in the 
aggregate. In the fiscal year 1897 to 1898 the coun- 
try’s cotton was worth $305,000,000, its wheat $392,- 
000,000, but its corn had a farm value of $552,000,- 
oco. The production of corn in 1900 was over 2,- 
bushels, with a value of over 


lee's. 


100,000,000 total 
$7: 1,000,000. 

Corn has a wide range, but its favorite habitat 
is in the states of the Central West, north of the 
thirty-sixth parallel, and especially in the warm 
bottom lands of the Mississippi and Missouri riv- 
ers. Methods of handling the great American 
product have changed as materially as those of 
handling iron or electricity. Once it was sowed 
by hand, cultivated with a shovel plow, cut with 
a knife, shucked with a husking peg, and shelled 
by rubbing over a frying-pan handle. Now the 
earth is torn up with a gang plow and pulverized 
with a disk harrow, the seed is put in with a 
horse-power corn planter, the crop is harvested 
with a self-binder, and then the husks are ripped 
from the ears, and with the stalks and blades are 
cut into fodder by steam. It used to take a man 
an hour and a half to shell a bushel of corn, but 
nowadays the kernels are taken from the cob by 
machinery at the rate of a bushel a minute. 

Like cotton seed, corn is getting into every- 
thing. The husks are used for mattresses, the 
pith of the stalk for puncture-proof battleships, 
the shells of the stalk for paper stock. Varnish, 
salves, starch, grape sugar, substitutes for rubber, 
bicycle tires, rubber boots, linoleum, toilet soap, 
gluten feed, Bourbon whisky, lager beer, Missouri 
meerschaum pipes and smokeless powder—afl 
come in whole or in part from corn. But most of 
all, perhaps, it gets into the hog and appears as 
bacon, ham and short ribs. The hogs in the 
United States in 1899 were worth $170,000,000, and 
$115,000,000 worth of hog products were exported. 
A large part of this was merely corn in one of its 
various masquerades. 


A young man sent his father, an old-style 
farmer, his photograph, accompanied with a re- 
quest for aid, as he was “broke.”’ 

The old man looked over the photograph, and 
then responded: 

“You can’t be very poor to be livin’ among 
them marble vases ’nd statutes, ’nd flowers, ‘nd 
nice furniture, such as your picture shows.”’ 


Sister May—“Johnnie, what do you want me to 
buy you for Christmas?”’ 
“Huh! How much money you got?” 





MOTHERS. 

For over fifty years Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup has been used by mothers for their children 
while teething. Are you disturbed at night and 
broken of your rest by a sick child suffering and 
crying with pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at 
once and get a bottle of ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup” for children teething. Its value is in- 
calculable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer 
immediately; depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures diarrhoea, regulates 
the stomach and bowels, cures wind cholic, softens 
the gums, reduces inflammation, and gives tone 
and energy to the whole system. “Mrs. Win- 
slow’s Soothing Syrup” for children teething is 
pleasant to the taste and is the prescription of one 
of the oldest and best family physicians and 
nurses in the United States, and is for sale by 
all druggists throughout the world. Price, twenty- 
five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup.“ 


THE BEST SUP- 
PLIES ON EARTH 


Lowest prices. Send 
for Catalogue. Address 


THE MINNESOTA BEE 
KEEPERS SUPPLY 
MFG. CO. 


Nicollet Island Power Bidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 





Funeral and Wedding Flowers a Specialty. 
All work warranted Unperish able 


MRS. J. W. LASHER, 
Natural Flowers Preserved 
and Waxed. 





(Art Taught.) 
617 Fourth Ave. S. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Telephone 


MOELLER & co. 223u- 


Bookbinders 


49 E. Founth Sr., 
Union Block, 4th Floor, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Binding Magazines, Law and Music 
ks a Specialty. 











Minneapolis Embroidery Works 


Society badges made to order. The 
newest patterns for waistings in 
flannel and silk direct from ris 
and New York. Manufacturer of 
Swiss Embroideries, Robes, Silks, 
Flannels, Satins, Trimmings, Etc. 


816 4th St. S., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ANNIE LL. ZIMMERMAN 
Taxidermist and Wax Worker. 
Mounts Animals and Birds Artis- 
tically. Fish a Specialty. Tans 
Skins and mounts Fur Rugs, 
Funeral Flowers Waxed and Pre- 

Wax Flowers Made to Or- 

Wax Figures Made and Re- 
paired. Work Done Promptly and 
Satisfactorily. Instructions Given 
if Desired. Terms Reasonable. 
Mail Orders Receive Prompt Atten- 


tion. 
$12 South Eighth St., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Blue Process and Drawing Papers, 


Mathematical Instruments, Drawing Materials 
and Supplies. 
Rand, McNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., CHICAGO. 
Blue printing, black printing, blue on white, 
our specialty. 























S. CHEELY, 
Taxidermist and Gunsmith 


All kinds of Birds and 
Animal Heads Mount- 
ed True to Nature. 


THIEF RIVER FALLS, MINN. 
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RHEUMATISM CURED 


] 

] 

J 

» If you are afflicted with Rheumatism I can 
, cure you, no matter how bad your case, and 

J 

J 

] 

] 





at very little cost. Call at my address or 
write and I will call at your home anywhere 
in City. Mrs. Dr. UC. K. Mack, 111 Hennepin 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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YOU ARE INTERESTED IN THE 
NORTHWEST! 


“OPPORTUNITY, an illustrated monthly paper 
| tells all about the wonderful Northwest. The 
| regular price of the paper is 50c a year. Send 10c 
in silver and mention nameof paper in which this 
ad. appears, and “OPPORTUNITY” will be sent you, 
| postage paid for one year. Address Opportunity 
| Pub. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
| 
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THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 


REPRESENTATIVE JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





ARE YOU 


NOYES BROS. Er 
& CUTLER, a = LINDEKE, WARNER 


IMPORTERS ; wey, 't HOME 


—_ pire’) seo & SCHURMEIER, 


nothing finer 
in the market. 


2 . ; mp: s 
Druggists. : aed 1A; GRIGGS, WHOLESALE 
Jopders In | miate || COOPER: DRY GOODS 
Paints, lls, Glass, Chemicals, &c. vivim | fC. AND a 
2 ye a hg Importers, NOTIONS, 
©: RPE tnd Wholesale 
gS i Grocers. _ Of- Corner Fourth and Sibley Streets, 





Pe) 
rites : , y S., 
SAINT PAUL: Se i. ST- PAUL, MINNESOTA 
400, 102, 404, 106, 103 Sibieg St., Cor. 6th MINNESOTA. 





R. E. COBB 


BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY, 
FRUIT, VEGETABLES 
. . » MANUFACTURERS OP . . « 


EVERTON 
‘LOREAMERTN 


27-29-31-33 E. THIRD ST. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


SHOW CASES 


The finest and largest line of show cases 
in the Northwest is manufactured by the 


ST. PAUL SHOW CASE MFG. CO. 


43-45 Water St., Corner Edwards, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Makers of all kinds of Standard and 
Fancy Show Cases. SPVSS 


SPECIAL DESIGNS MADE TO ORDER. 


All work first class and at lowest prices. 


FLOOR CASES A SPECIALTY. SMOKING ROOM, 8T [PAUL COMMEROIAL CLUB. 


Send for our Hlustrated Catalogue. 


























um} eas @teel Beams | TheCrane&OrdwayCo, 


= IN STOCK, 





Manufacturers of 


Iron Pipe, 

Architectaral Brass Goods, 
d rape 

FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & CO. wen: -<ood Fittings, 


WHOLESALE HARDWARE \ e 
Low Prices. Quick Deliveries. | | for Steam, Gas, Water and Plumbing Supplies. 
ST. PAUL Write us for Prices. 








| Iron, Wooden and Steam Pumps, 
| Windmills and Well Machinery, 
e | Belting, Hose and Packing, 
9 Waterworks Supplies and Gaso- 
line Engines. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. Kaha 


| General Office, Building and Works: Main Office, 248, 250, 252 East Fourth Street, 
Como Avenue, near G. N. Railway. | ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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SEND THREE HAIRS FOR 
FREE MICROSCOPIC 


EXAMINATION. 


Take three fallen hairs from the morning combings and mail them to Prof. 
J. H. Austin, the celebrated scalp and skin specialist of years standing and national 
reputation, who will send you absolutely FREE a Diagnosis of your special case 
after making a minute examination of your hairs under his specially constructed 


and powerful microscope. 


There is no charge whatsoever, and in addition he will 


send a special prescription for your case put up ina little box, also absolutely 
FREE. When you are cured of DANDRUFF, which is the forerunner of bald- 
ness, and gow NEW HAIR Prof. Austin asks that you tell your friends about it. 
SEND NO MONEY. If youarealready partly or totally bald write and find thecure. 
SEND 2c FOR POSTAGE. WRITE TO-DAY TO 


PROF. J. H. AUSTIN, 143 McVicker’s Theater Building, Chicago, Ill, 














70 to 80 East Third Street, 


Pioneer Press 


MANUFACTURING DEDARTMENTS 
ST. DAUL, MINN. 


Printing 
Lithographing 
Bookbinding 
Engraving 
Electrotyping 








The largest printing house in the West. 
occupy 56,000 square feet of floor space—— 


Legal Blanks 
BanK and Office 
Supplies 


We 


























“Early tobed and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise.” 


Especially if his bed has a Mattress made by 


THE UNION MATTRESS CO. ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Our 

HAIR 
MATTRESS 
is fit for 
a King 
Send for 
Catalogue. 











The 


Lareest Yields From Northern Grown Seeds, 


They are essential for successful Farming and Gardening, for they have 


the greatest vitality and vigor, mature early and yield the 


rgest crops. 
E 


We raise them ourselves here inthe cold climate of Minnesota. CHOICE 


and RARE kinds 


of VEGETABLE SEEDS, SMALL 
PLANTS and Flower Seeds. 
/kinds of Seed Grain, Seed Corn, Seed Potatoes, Timothy, 


FRUIT 
Weare growers of New and Improved 
jlover, 


Bromus Inermis, and other valuable Grass Seeds for Permanent Past- 
ures and Meadows. Our prices are reasonable and our Seeds will please you. 
Write for our lllustrated Catalogue. 


FARMER SEED CO0., 58 4th St, Faribault, Minn. 








OF MEN 





G. & G. 


KELLER’S SOLUBLE MEDICATED BOUGIES. 
pes | a Harmless and Speedy Cure. 

Ay $1 80 per bex at druggists or by mall 
te . 


er free treatise and menials 


MONROE MEDICINE CO.. 


PRIVATE DISEASES | 
Cured in 2 to 6 Days 


LA CROSSE, WIS. 


Marinette, Wis., April 2, 1897. 
Tax Mowzoz Mzpictes Co. 
Gentlemen: I have used and am still using your ‘‘t.1- 
treatment of G—— and 


sults obtained have been Eminently Satisfactory. 

used your No. 2 or long Bougies in obstinate crses of long 
standing and was enabled to effect a cure in Six Days 
where other remedies had signally failed. It afferds me 
pleasure to recommend as remedy ef such undoubted 


merit. Yours truly, 
F. GREGORY, KM. D. 

















BAXTER’S DETECTIVE AGENCY. 
Established 1890. A general detective business transacted for 
corporations and individuals. Skilled agents sent to all points. 
City references. Tel. N. W. 2724-32, Main. 615 Temple Court. 
WMH. BAXTER, Gen. Man. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








JOHANTGEN & KOFRL, 
Special Manufacturing and Engraving for the Retail Jewelry Trade. 


Class, College and Society Pins and Charms. Fine Engraving 
Designing and Enameling. Gold and Silver Plating, Rose Roman 
Coloring, Satin Finishing, Repairing, etc. Mail and express orders 
promptly and accurately attended to. 

808 NICOLLET AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST 








An O.tpv Hesrew Provers.—“‘Never cast dirt 
| into that fountain of which thou hast some time 
drank.”’ 


Japan’s Porutation.—Although Japan is small 
}er than California, and only one-twelfth of her 
area is cultivated, it has a population of 44,000,000. 


A Spry Orv Gentieman.—Eddy County, N. D., 
has a resident eighty years old, who recently rode 
twenty-five miles and return, on horseback, the 
same day. 


ELEPHANT ON THE Farm.—The Scientific Amer- 
ican is authority for the statement that a farmer 
in West Virginia uses an elephant for plowing 
and farm work. The animal is said to eat only a 
little more than a horse, and does many times as 
much work, and works with great intelligence. 


One Hunprep Davcuters.—Mrs. F. M. Smith 
of Oakland, Cal., wife of the “borax king,” is 
going to adopt 100 girls and rear them as her own 
children. Mrs. Smith’s 100 daughters will live in 
ten houses, ten girls to each house, on a thirty- 
five acre tract of land near Arbor Villa. Mrs. 
Smith’s home is in Oakland. 


To Kritt Sea Lions.—The Columbia River 
Fishermen’s Protective Union has decided to raise 
a fund and employ two men to kill sea lions at 
their breeding grounds on the rocks near Tilla- 
mook Head. It is believed that thousands of sea 
lions can be exterminated in this way, and they 
are considered by fishermen to be the greatest 
menace to the fishing industry of the Columbia 
| river. 


Center of Unttep States Porunatron.—Ac 
cording to a bulletin issued by the census office, 
the center of population of the United States, ex- 
cluding Alaska and recent accessions of territory, 
has moved westward about fourteen miles and 
southward about two and one-half miles. It rests 
now in southern Indiana, at a point about six 
miles southeast of Columbus, the county seat of 
Rartholomew county, Indiana. 


Farmer Drives an AvutomosiLe.—Milton, Ore- 
gon, probably has the only farmer in the North- 
western States who rides to town in an automo- 
| bile. Joseph West recently purchased one of 
| these horseless carriages and is now making daily 
| trips to town from his farm, while his horses stay 
|in the barn and munch hay. But it is probable 
| the horses will still be useful in occasionally pull- 
| ing the automobile out of mud holes. Mr. West 
| is a prosperous farmer, who owns a large wheat 
ranch on the Walla Walla river, a few miles above 
Milton, 


Bic Demanp ror Horses.—The notable revival 
| of the horse trade in large cities is becoming a 
| matter of much comment. The public sales sta 
| bles are having an unusually large attendance, 
| with prompt demand for fair prices and more ex- 
| pensive animals. Scarcity of horses helps to ac- 
| count for the strong conditions of the trade. The 
| South African war drew away from this country 
fully 25,000 head, but a stromg reason for the di- 
| minished supply is the apathy of many farm 
| breeders, who fancied, with a host of other peo- 
ple, that the coming of electric or other motor 
| power for vehicles would put an end to the de. 
|mand for horses. This has materially reduced 
rearing, and consequently stocks have run down 
in a wide area of farm districts, while town sup 
plies have become perceptibly worn out with use. 
All prime, sound horses of proper age are fully 


50 per cent higher than they were three years ago. 


Willie—“‘Pa, is terrapin game?” 
Pa—“Yes, my son.” 
Willie—“Sort of shell game, isn’t it, Pa?’’ 
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REPRESENTATIVE JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS 


AND 


DEALERS. 















that 
HAMM Brews 
is Honestly 
Brewed 


















Insist On 
Gelling 


Hamm’s 





TOWLE’S 












OF FLAVOR. Give it a trial. 


The Towle Maple Syrup Co. 1 


BURLINGTON, VT. 
ST. PAUL, [IINN. 


















































nOzen Wind 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST, 


WIAD POWER 


INITHE WORLD, | 
| 








The most uniform al 
in all winds of any aili 
made. Uneguailed for 
GRINDING, PUMPING, || 
Ete. Write forcirculars. || 
1] 


F. W. WINTER & CO., 
FARIBAULT, MINN, 


DRILLING MACHINERY 


FOR WATER » CRS ond MINERAL Sekeod ECTING. 

















R. H. Patterson 


-_— & STEVENSON, 


Importers, Manufacturers and 
lobbers of 


T. W. Stevenson. 





HATS, 
AND 


AMERICAN & EUROPEAN FURS. 


CAPS, GLOVES 
MITTENS. 





Ladies’ 


a Specialty. Manufacturers of the 
celebrated ‘“‘MINNEAPOLIS” Fur 
Coats and ‘*‘PATTERSON” Hats. 


Fine Furs and Fur Garments 





Our machines are faster, stronger pow my te 
wate than any other machine on the market, 













hey are no tg ll ———— - 4 in 
successful Sp 
repair work. Send 4 = ituetr 


Tae Kaliy. Taneyhill & Woodruff Ce., 
Watorivo, lowe. 











Nos, 18-20- 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


22 THIRD STREET NORTH, 




















Log Cabin Maple Syrup 


was awarded FIRST PRIZE AND GOLD | 
MEDAL AT PARIS EXPOSITION FOR | 
ABSOLUTE PURITY AND RICHNESS | 


GEO. B. THERA, 244 Thirtesath St,, St. Panl, Minn, | 
















SECTIONAL VIEW OF THE MAIN DINING ROOM, COMMERCIAL CLUB OF 8T. PAUL. 








Yacht and Boat Builder 


one Launches and and 


og eee BO 5 soeseassy. 
GREEN BAY, WIS. 





FRED 


J. BURUCKER, 


HORACE J. CONLEY, PRINTING PRESS __MACHINIST. PRESS MACHINIST. 


Manufacturer of 
“Waterless” 
Printers’ Rollers, 
Street Lamps, 
Incandescent Lamps, 
Wall Torches, 
Brass and Model Work. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 384 minnesota st., 


Opposite New York Life Building. 





WE WANT YOU TO KNOW: Wo make, Printers’ Rovers | 
beer Glue. We repair your Printing Presses and will 


you more for your second hand machinery than any Manufact 


GEORGI & MANETSCH, 


urers of WOOD CARPET, PARQUETRY and all kinds of 


jo Bh dealer in the Northwest. See us before buying new | Plain and Ornamental Hardwood Floors. Old Floors Cleaned and 
|machinery. Give us ig business and we will save you | Ke-finished to look like new, Office, 248 Central Avenue. Shop, 
Cc 


| money. * C.1. JOHNSON MFG. 
818 ‘shoauaie Street, St. Paul, Mina. 


208 W. Third Street 


ST. PAUL. MINN. 
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REPRESENTATIVE JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS | a, DOUGLAS LEFFINGWELL 


WINE California Wines and Brandies, 
For Sick Rye Whiskies, Gins, Etc. 


People 
Manon’s Wholesale prices to the consumer. 


Family Trade a Specialty. 

















for souvenirs and pros- Re ——_—_— 
pectuses of Mining, Man- Imperial ronescmmeanmmrnsccreicncss $2.85 
ufacturing and Land —— coors 
i" e WILL BUY ALL OF THE FOLLOWING: 
Companies. Fine work It is Delicious > : 
quart 10 year Rye Whiskey 
at LOWEST PRICES. $10 per doz. Quarts, express prepaid I quart Chesterfield Blackberry Brandy 


Goods 1 quart California Port Wine 
JOHN G ROCHE Guaranteed, 1 quart California Brandy 
e 
Sole Controller of : ; ‘ 
Write for our money-saving price 


THE LA CROSSE Manon’s imperial batik. Send Money’ Order, Draft 
or Registered Letter - - - - 
ENGRAVING COMPANY ——— PORT 


367 and 369 Robert St, DOUGLAS LEFFINGWELL, 
GENERAL ENGRAVERS SAINT PAUL, MINN, Wholesaler and Importer, 


44 South Third treet, 


LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 






































EL PATERNO 10c CIGAR 
Models of Merit 








e 


SIGHT DRAFT 5c CIGAR 
Pre-eminently Popular 
in the Great Northwest 


e 








W. S. CONRAD Sole Distribduter 
ST. PAUL - MINNEAPOLIS. 








OLUB BUFFET, COMMERCIAL CLUB OF 8ST. PAUL. 














Clark Electric Specialty Manufacturing Co... : 
Manusootenane os The Northwestern Lime Co., 


ELECTRICAL WOOD WORK, MEDICAL 
0 ey ros e y AND DENTAL GASES. General Offices: 
bad Medical and Dental Instruments, Fans, Motors, etc. : 
Electrical Wiring, and contractors. Prompt at- 68 Lower Levee, St. Paul, Minn. 
tention to work entrusted in our care. All work 


teed for 2 years. Telephone connections, 
AW. Main 8127-31. 404 Bank of Commerce Bldg. BUILDING MATERIAL. 


WHOLESALE FRED F. CLARK, Manager. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN Sole Agents for 


Northern Atlas Portland Cement. 
es’ Grown SEEDS Ruberoid Roofing. 
handso seed ¢: l«  f 
1002 will interest you. Tetelle about Gem City Lime. 
Corn Insurance. Perfected Farm Flint Wall Plaster. 


Seeds. Best varieties. Reasonable 
a. repaint wd free — Orders Filled Promptly from 

jums. Itis mailed Free to seed buy- Any Part of the Northwest. a 
ST. PAUL, MINN. aiCLcaneD ers. Write for itto-day. | v 
_ Testes, NORTHRUP, KING & CO., 


Seed Growers, Minneapolis, “inn. 




















Tea Importers. Coffee Roasters. Spice 
Grinders, aoe we Tog Te, ST. PAUL FURNITURE co GRIBBEN LUMBER co. 


. Maw ; ‘etracts rj m 
turers Flavoring Extracts and Baking ——= DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS Manufacturers of Sash, Doors and all kinds 


Powder. BANK, STORE, CHURCH AND HOUSE FURNITURE, | of Pine and Hard Wood Interior Finish. 
SAINT PAUL, MINWN.|SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 
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‘‘Strom” Clamp Frogs; Improved Spring Rail Frogs; ‘*Channel,” ‘*Transit” and ‘‘Gauge” Split Switches; ‘‘Banner,’**Mark,” 
“Globe,” *“Crown” and ‘‘Axel” Switch Stands; ‘‘Samson” Head Chairs, Tie Bars and Crossings; ‘‘Alkins” Forged Steel 

Braces; ‘‘Jenne” Track Jacks; ‘‘Roller” Rail Benders; *‘Ball,” ‘‘Union” and ‘‘Perfection” Track Drills. 

725 Marquette Building, CHICAGO. 


Rail 


PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN & CO., Manufacturers, 





PARKER-RUSSELL 
VINING & MFG. CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. | 


Fire Brick and | 

Blocks, Gas Re-| 

torts ana Set.| 

tings, Locomotive 

Fire Box Tiles, | 

Blast Furnace | 

Linings, Bes-| 

Designed by N. P. Ry. semer Tuyeres | 

and Nozzles. 
Fire-Proofing for Buildings, 

Partition Blocks for Buildings, 


Glass House Pot Clay. 


PERFORATED METALS 


iron, Steel, Zinc, Brass, Copper 


| 
| 





or Strainers, Hop Baskets, Malt Cleaners, Barley 
Separators, Cockle Separators, Bottoms, 





Fa 
Fanning Mills, Threshin Machines, Sugar Fac- 
tories, Etc. Ramapios Mailed on Application. Dies | 
and Punches Made to Order. | 
W. TOEPFER & SONS, 


76-88 Menomonee St., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 








If you are interested in the’ subject of 
ECONOMICAL AND PERFECT 
CYLINDER LUBRICATION, ask 
railway people about : : : : 


Sibley’s Perfection Valve Oi 


If you are looking for an Absolutely Safe 
and Effective Signal Oil, ask them about 


Sibley’s Perfection Signal Oil 











SIGNAL OIL COMPANY 
FRANKLIN, PA. 


Jj. CC. SIBLEY, PRESIDENT 


——— 

















C.W. BESLY & CO. ,Chcago, lil. U.S.A. 


‘ 


Charles H. Besly & Co., 10-1 MH. Canal St., Chicage, Ili., U.S. A. 





es 
WM. RINKER, MANUFACTURER AND MACHINIST. 
Manufacturers on contract Hardware and Metal Stampings, Elec- 
tricai Specialties, Patent Machinery, Novelties and Dies, Motor Veni- 
cles, Gasoline Motors, etc We makea specialty of all classes of re- 
pair work. Telephone connection. 324 Wabasha Str. Near Cor. Fourth. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





ANDERSON & HEDWALL, 


(Successors to L. M. Bevans.) 


ELECTROPYING STEREOTYPING 


M. FUNK 
BOILER WORKS CO. 


Manufacturers or 
STEAM BOILERS, FEED WATER HEAT- 
ERS, TANKS, SHEET STEEL WORK OF 
ALL KINDS. © % 2 8 SR SF 


109 KING ST., LA CROSSE, WIS. 





ESTABLISHED 18654. 


Marine 
Machinery. 


Propeller 
Wheels. 


Sheriffs 





318 Minnesota St. St. Paul, Minn. 


MIS. (0. 


MILWAUKEE, 
wis. 





We Manufacture the most complete line 


Tatty 


of TOTE-SLEIGHS, LOGGING SL 


EIGHS AND LOGGING ROAD-TOOLS in the 


country. A trial is all we ask—to convince you that we make the EASIEST-RUNNING SLED made. « « Send for Catalogue. 


EAU CLAIRE MILL 


SUPPLY CO., 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
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shocked. I 
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did not for a 
agine he would dare take such a liberty 
Herself—“Nor did I, ma. In fact, I 
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“Did you notice, Miss Sharp, that an idiot has 


been restored to his right mind by a clevah sur- 
geon?”’ 
“Yes, Mr. Flutterby, I 


was just going to call your 


noticed the item, and 


“Well, the child’s getting its teeth.” attention to it.” 

He—“Is it? What a pity a child doesn’t get its —_—— 
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has made that jug of cider turn sour.” 

boys?” J was made from wormy ap 
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“How long has the min 
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iway 


I believe,”’ 
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years, 
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- othe upa ew. 
Of course not, wr. I never her cupant of the p 
hing.” “That being the 
‘I guess I'll stay. He 


Miss F n wh 
ved me for my 
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irmly— ‘I would never marry a ma 


looks.”’ 
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good 
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case,” rejoined the 


such a t 
must be 


ught of a 
nearly done. 


Mrs. Browne—“I d 
lena * 
Mrs. Malaprop—“Oh, yes, he’s been 


ears. He's in the sycam clas 


dn’t know 


had 
was not al- 
table 


Freddy, the sor of a well-known minister, 


misbehaved, and, to punish him, he 
lowed to eat at the family table. A 
m in the corner of the dining room. 
him, Freddy 


there two 


l now.” small 
set for hi 


When the dinner was placed before 


Chollie—“I told Id die 
you know.” said, very sol 
Willie—‘“What did “Lord, I thank 
*hollie—**She before me 


her | wou for her, don’t 
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he had tox 
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THE POWER OF GOLD. 
school)—“Your daughter, 


the—er—savoir vivre 


boarding 
but 


fashionable 
studies, 


Professor Suave (of 
madam, 
which our other girls have.’’ 

Mrs. Nurich—“Ah, well, 


up in your bill.’’ 


stands well in her she lacks 


professor, just buy her one, and charge it 


wet esaeie 
Cereal 


A perfect fruit and 
cereal coffee of delis 
cate flavor and nour=- 
ishing quality. 


The blending of California 
figs and prunes with well 
ripened grain makes a fruit 
and grain coffee far superior 
to any other cereal beverage. 


Tastes like coffee—looks like 
coffee. Healthful—nutritious, 
Boil from 5 to 10 minutes only 


All Grocers Sell 


FIGPRUNE CEREAL 


sP RU INE “CEREAL CO.” 


5 ih ce 
Et Sa . 





Drs. Geo. L. “i 
and Cora Emeny, 


| OSTEOPATHS, | 


MEMBERS A. A. A. O. 








Consultation free. Correspondence 
Solicited. Literature relating to Oste- 
opathy sent on application. Germania 
Bank Building, Fifth and Wabasha Sts., 
9:00 a. m. to 4:30 p. m S&S SR SR SK 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
THERE IS 
GENUINE 
COMFORT IN 
AN 
UP TO 
FUR 
GARMENT 

iy have dealt in FURS for 
“over 35 years. Oan fur- 
nish anything in FURS 
at reasonable prices. 
Write for my illustrated 


yrice list and directions 
bor self - measurement. 


CHAS. A. ALBRECHT, 


384 Wabasha St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 





DATE 





Dr. Howard. Dr. MeGinn 


OSTEOPATHS. 


We successfully treat all diseases, and have th¢ 
most complete and thoroughly equipped offices in 
the Northwest. Consultation free. 

800, 802, 304, 806 GLoBE BUILDING, 


4th and Cedar Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN 


ose Hide Moccasins & Slippers 


en’s $2.75. Ladies’ & Boys’ $2.2 


Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. 
Write for our illustra 
ted circular and pri 
list of hand-made hunt- 
ing shoes and mocca- 
sins of every description. 


METZ & SCHLOERB, 











Oshkosh, Wis. 




















$500 FOR AN INVESTMENT OF 10 GENTS 








Such a heading may appear preposterous to one not versed in 
the possibilities of a fortunate investment in mining stocks. But, 
such increase in values in mining and oil stocks has been realized in 
many instances in the United States, and also in England during the 
palmy day s of the South African gold production 

Especially is this true of companies organized as parent com 
panies, like the Bowman Development Company, Limited, that in 
turn receive toll, or tribute, from all branch or subsidiary com 
panies they may organize It may be set down as certain that all 
companies organized on such lines are universally successful, and 
that their stocks rise in value from 10 to or more per centina 
short time 

While many English companies so organized have achieved suc- 
cess, the most notable one in America is that of a Colorado company 
that sold its first issue of stock in 1898, par value, $1 per share for 10 
cents. , That stock today at lowest estimate is worth %50 per share, 
or at the rate of $500 for every 10-cent piece then 
invested. Indeed the record of that company] is‘one?continued 
success. It was the second largest gold producer in Colorado in 
1901, total output being $2,820,000. Beside paying all costs of mining, 
new investments, machinery, etc., it paid $1,029,000 in dividends last 
year to its fortunate stockholders. Another recent occurrence of 
big money received from a small investment is the tremendous rise 
in the price of stock of the “O. K.’’ mine in Utah, in which Dennis 
Ryan, of St. Paul, is largely interested, that in two days jumped 
from 16 cents to #25 per share! We could continue this list indefinitely 

The point we wish to illustrate is that stock values ‘‘do move,’’ 
and that ‘‘Tall Oaks from little Acorns grow.”’ In this connection 
we desire to call especial attention to the fact that 


THE BOWMAN DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, LIMITED, 


was recently organized on similar lines, under the laws of Arizona, 
by some of the leading business men in St. Paul and Minneapolis for 
the purpose of rope pe ‘““‘prospects,’’ no matter where located, on 
the theory that all gold mines once were merely prospects. If suc- 
cessful, the mine may be sold, the proceeds to be used as dividends 
Or a subsidiary company may be organized thereon ; the Bowman or 
parent company in that event will retain for its interest at least 51 
per cent of such stock. Thus, every stockholder in the Bowman 
company will also hold interests in all subsidiary companies without 
further cost, and be encitled to his pro ratadividends that may ac- 
crue from both the parent company and all its subsidiary issues. 
OUR COLORADO PROPERTIES. The Bowman company now 
owns eight full claims four miles from Idaho Springs, Colorado, a 
camp that the Denver papers say shows the largest per cent of gain 
in gold production in Colorado. The claims are named the Lucy, 
Key West, Toronto, Good Hope, Philadelphia, Buller, Raven and 


BOWMAN DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, LIMITED, 206 ciamier cr Commereiybide 


Blue Jay, all contiguous, and all can be worked from one tunnel. It 
was deemed best to start two tunnels, one on the Lucy and the 
other on the Buller. Regarding this work now actively pushed, the 
Idaho Springs “Gazette,” of Jan 16, 1902, under the heading, ‘‘Bow- 
man People In It” says 

“The Bowman Development company, which is working a group 
of claims in the Lamartine section, have come upon a good streak of 
ore in the Lucy lode. The streak shows four inches of solid smelting 
and two to three feet of milling dirt, with clean, well defined 
walls. Manager Boyd is feeling good over the find and is confident 
that the new company’s prospects are bright The new blacksmith 
shop is up and work on this property is progressing in good shape 
They will continue drifting right ahead on the Lucy and Buller 
lodes, and are working night and day 

These claims are on a main traveled wagon road. Ore can be 
loaded at the mouth of the tunnels and delivered tothe mills in 
Idaho Springs for 75 cents aton. The test pits, shafts and tunnels on 
these veins give mill run returns of from $16 to $98 to the ton from 
surface ore. The productof the mines of the district averages $55 to 
theton. The Idaho Springs district has 45 mines, with a record of 
roducing $25,000,000 in gold, and all are still producing. The camp 
vas over 3800 producing mines. Our claims are located less than a 
quarter of a mile from five mines that have produced nearly $10,000,- 
000 of the entire output of the district 

The Bowman Company, in addition to its claims in Colorado, 
also possesses over 1,000 acres of gold bearing lands in different parts of 
Northwestern Ontario, adjoining the best mines in the Lake of the 
Woods and Rainy Lake regions, but it will not at present exploit 
those properties 

jn view of its present holdingsin Colorado and Ontario, and the 
chances for obtaining other good ones, while it does not claim it can 
advance its stock to the figure of the company above mentioned, yet 
there is a possibility it may be as successful. Atany rate it surely 
is ina position to largely augment the price now asked for its stock 
by opening up its claims, and putting them on a dividend-paying 
basis 

This company desires to place air compressers and machine drills 
at work in our tunnels to connect them with electric power now 
provided near at hand. Such plant will rapidly and economically 
bring these splendid properties to a dividend-paying basis 

For that reason we now offer for a limited time 100,000 
shares in lots of 500 or more at 10 cents per share, par 
value $1, stock non-assessable and no personal liability. 


The company reserves the right to withdraw this offer at any 
time. No more will be offered at this price. Buy new. Do not 
delay. Send for our prospectus.~ For further informacion, or for 
stock, address or call on the 


WATSON SMITH, Secretary-Treasurer,” 
, ST. PAUL, MINN. 








BUY FARM LANDS 








n the famous 
sota and Eastern North Dakota, for sale on easy terms. 





DIRECT FROM THE OWNER AND SAVE 
FROM $1 TO $3 PER ACRE AS AGENTS’ 
COMMISSIONS. 


I have about 25,000 acres of my own lands situated 
Red River Valley of Western Minne- 


Write for lists and prices. 
Farm Loans 
Negotiated. 
H. EVANS, 


703 Pioneer Press BidQ., 
St. Paul, Minn. 








Wm. Donaldson & Co. 


GLASS BLOCK STORE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


We Want Your Mall Order Business. 


Shopping by mail 1s now established as a true source of 
economy Wwe have helped to make it so. Our Mail Order 
Department is a feature of this store We want to make it 
helpful to you and in so doing help ourselves 

We issue two catalogues yearly —one for Spring and Sum- 
mer and one for Fall and Winter These catalogues are 
gotten up regardless of expense. All illustrations, where 
possible, are photographic reproductions in half-tone There 
is nothing offered but what we carry in stock, therefore the 
fashions represented are up-to-date and can be depended 
upon Prices the same as quoted to city customers. In 
fact, by the use of the mail you virtually bring this great store, 
with its money-saving opportunities, right to your very door 


= Your name and address will bring our Catalogues 
FREE. Get your name on our mailing list. 








BALTIMORE & OHIO R. R. 


SHORTEST ROUTE 


NO CHANGE OF CARS BETWEEN 


CHICAGO AND WASHINGTON 


Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily Each Way. Modern Coaches, Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping Cars. 


Unexcelled Dining Car Service. 


D. B. MARTIN, Manager Passenger Traffic, BALTIMORE. B. N. AUSTIN, General Passenger Agent, CHICAGO. 














The 





Racine Automatic 





Lever Gopy Press. 





This is the letter press you want. It does the 
work in half the time, makesa perfect copy and a 
lady or boy can do the work with ease. Made by 


The Racine Malleable 
Wrought Iron Co., 
RACINE, WIS. 


#VILTER MFG. Co. 


888 Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











Heaters and Pumps, Refrig- 
erating and Ice Making 
Machinery, Brewers’ Ma- 
chinery and Bottling Outfits 


ENGINES, 
ema 
BOILERS 


Mi. DUNCAN 


MANUFACTURER OF, 


STEAM ENGINES 
SAW MILL MACHINERY 
STEAMBOAT MACHINERY | 


Casting of every description in Iron and Brass. 
RAILROAD CASTING A SPECIALTY. Shaft- 
ing, Hangers, Boxes, Pulleys, etc. Established 
1868. Shops, Cor. Broadway and John St., W. Side. 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN. 


LARSON BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

BAR, SALOON AND BANK FIXTURES. 

Show Cases. All kinds of Artistic Furniture. 
ALL HAND WORK. 

120 West Third Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





ma. 








SHIP YOUK 


FURS, HIDES, 
PELTS, WOOL 


TO MCMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, ° . MINN. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
GENERAL 


CG. A. AMES, 355503; 


Machinery of all kinds built and repaired 
tors’ models perfected. 
planer work. 
order. 





Inven- 
Light and heavy lathe and 
Cups and cones for bicvcles made to 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


TELEPHONE 1066, 


409 First Ave. So., 





Send 2-cent stamp for complete 
Catalogue A. 
LEBER’S WHOLESALE 
JEWELRY MFG. CO. 

Wholesale Price to 
everybody by Mail. Address 


LEBER, 


GOLD $1.00 





rT. O 


} 
H 


a\¢ . W. 


iw 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


208 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


>, Northern Pacific 
Railway. 


| FOR FULL INFORMATION in regard to any 

particular section of the Northern Pacific Country, 

rates, routes, tickets, time-tables, etc., call on or 
| address any of the following agents 

GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 

\. M. CLELAND, Asst. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt., 

St. Paul, 

Pass. Agt. 


| Minn. 
4. D. CHARLTON, Asst. Gen. 
Morrison St., cor Third 
Mr RSHON, Gen. Agt , Pass. Dept 
319 Broadway, New York City 
Agt 
208 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill 
Gen. Agt., Pass. Dept., 
647 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
E. S. RICHARDS, Acting Gen. Agt. 
Cor. Main and Grand Sts., 
W. H. MERRIMAN, Gen. Agt.,.... 
ruos. E. BLANCHE, Gen. Agt., 
| 32 W. Superior St.., 
Gen. Agt., . 
Gen. Agt., 
925 Pacific 
A. NADEAU, Gen. Agt. 
st Ave. and Yesler Way 
en. Agt., 
Riv. and How. Sts., Spokane 
LLEN, Gen. Agt 
419 Hastings St., 
Agt., 


W. I 


. H. FOGARTY, Gen 


rr. K. STATELER, 


Helena, Mont. 
eecee Butte, Mont 


Duluth, Minn. 
| H. SWINFORD, .. Winnipeg, Man. 
A. TINLING, 
Ave., Tacoma, Wash 
, Seattle, Wash. 
J. W. HILL, ¢ 
Wash. 
McMt 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Victoria, B. C. 
’, Superior, Wis. 
Wallace, Idaho. 


E. LANG, Gen. 
C, JACKSON, Asst. Gen. Agt.,. 
G Boyp, Gen. Agt., Depot 
SCAR VANDERBILT, Ticket Agt., 
sth and Robert, St 
, Ticket Agt., 
19 Nice 
’,. Himes, Agent, 
ConrRAD, Tkt. Agt., 
. SALTER, Gen. Agt., 


. Paul, Minn 
F, MCNEILI 
, Minneapolis 
Ashland, Wis. 
Duluth. 


‘let Blk 


Union Depot,.. 
Freight Dept., 
19 Broadway, New York City 

FORESTER, Gen. Agt,, Freight Dept., 

647 — St., San Francisco, Cal. 
*, SEEGER, Gen. , Freight Der 
tl Chenout ., F hiladelp yhia, Pa 
Trav. Emigration Agt., 

1112 Olive St., Kansas City, 
B. BRYNING,......515 E. 9th St., Kansas City, 
FREIGHT AGENTS. 

, Gen. Frt. Agt : 
. DELANEY 


L.. DAUGHERTY, 
Mo. 
Mo. 
» MOor!t St 
° Ellicott Sq., 
CLEMSON, ) Washington St., 
DONAL, JR., 711 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
W. W. SCULLY,.... 5 Park Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Cc. B. SExt« Com. Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
i. TE 10 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 
St. Peter St., Montreal, Can. 
King St. W., Toronto, Ont. 
S. Clark St., Chicago 
8 S. Clark St., Chicago 
Blk., Milweukee, Wis 
.St. Paul, Minn 
) ilet B lk., Minneapolis, 
COLE, th and Rot vert Sts., St. Paul, Minn 
BURK th and Robert Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 
M. WOLEVER,.. shinee a Fargo, N. D 
J. V. CREIGHTON. .Portland, Ore 
GG. A. MITCHELI .... Rossland, B. C. 
DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENTS. 
Cc. E. Foster ) Washington St Boston, Mass 
I. M. BORTLE, 711 9 St., ey Pa 
W. HARDISTY, I1¢ . Peter St., Montreal, Can 
Wan. G. MASON,... 5 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y 
JNo. E. TURNER, 4 Jackson Pi., Indian ipolis, Ind 
H. WHITAKER, 153 Jefferson Av., Detroit, Mich 
P. H. NOEL, 210 Commercial Bldg., St. Louis, Mo 
Gro. D, ROGERS, ; W. Locust St., Des Moines, Ia 
J. J. FERRY, ‘ jo E. 4th St. , Cincinnati, O 
Cuas.C, TRoTT, ‘Room 2 2, Mack Blk. \Milw: 1ukee,Wis 
A. MATTHEWS 8S. Clark St., Chicago, Il 
C. E. JOHNSON, , W. 3d St., Los Angeles, Cal 
GEO, W. MCCASKEY, No. 6 King St. W., Toronto,Ont. 
HARRY V/. SWEET, ith & Broadway, St. Paul, 
E. O'NEILL, ee forrison St., 
E. L,.. RAYBURN, ‘ Morrison St., 
J. M. HANNAFORD 
Thir d Vice-Prest., 
CHAS. S. FEE, 
Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agt., St. 


I Paul, Minn. 
I Buffalo, N. Y. 
W 

Ss 


Ss 
} 
I 
] 


yN,. 
CAFFEE, 
HARDISTY,. 
W. E. BELCHER, 
J. C. HERMAN 
C. MCCUTCHEN 
r. NOONAN, Room 2, Mack 
R. MERRITT, Gen. Office, 
F. M, FAIRBANK I 
H. K. 


M. 


Portland, Ore 
Portland, Ore 
MINN 


St. Pav! 


PAUL, MINN 





RAND, McNALLY &co’s 


CELEBRATED 


INDEXED POCKET 
MAPS 


Price, 25 Cents each. 
For Sale Everywhere. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers. 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 


of every State and Territory 
REVISED TO DATE. 








Portland, Ore. | 


Boston, Mass. | 
Pa. | 


Minn. | 


| 


TAYLOR & HOUGH, 


Buliders of 


Dynamos, 
| Engines, 
‘Motors, 
Ete. 


Tsolated plants 
| a specialty. 

| Office anc 
Factory 

| 282-284 E. 6th St., 


| ST. PAUL, MINN.,U.S. A. 


FENGE AND WIRE WORK. 





TWIN CITY FENCE ano WIRE WORKS. 


Manweacturers of all kinds of Ornamental 
and Architectural, + and Wire Work, 
Fences in Iron, Wire and Wood, W 
Guards, Office Railings. Etc. #@ 


25 W. Water Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Link-Belt Machinery C0. 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A 
Link Belting, 

Sprocket Wheels. } 
Elevators, Conveyors, 
Malleable Iron Buckets, 
Shafting, Pulleys, 
Hangers, Gearing, Friction 
Clutches, etc. 

















BRIM FULL OF BRIGHT 
IDEAS FOR BUSINESS MEN 


each month lains fully, with 
elaborate i ations, methods 
actually in use by SUCCESSFUL 
business and p »rofessional men. 

* rn es system. 
Trial 4 mos. subscription, 16c. 
Shaw-Walker, Muskegon, Mich. 
Book on Business Methods free 


ex} 
} 











GUST. LAGERQUIST, 


| Manufacturer of Passenger, Freight, Power and 
Hand Power 


LEVATOR 


Automatic and Half-Automatic 
Gates and Dumb Waiters. 
Electric Motors and Dynamos. 


18 to 28 First Ave. N., MINNEAPOLIS, MINK. 


The Oldest of Them All. 
ea ee a 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE is older 
than any monthly publication issued 
West of Chicago. Its large circulation 
reaches the best class of pespie in the 
Northwestern States. 





_— 


* ee 7a 


Advertising pays in The NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 





WwW! MANUFACTURE Far t 
Mills, Dog Powers, Comt 


Churns and Workers for Crea 
and Hand Use, Time Saving 
Slings. Stump-pullers and 4! 
Eveners for Harvesters. We! 

all kinds of Dairy and Crea 
Supplies. Write for circulars 
prices 


Owatonna Fanning Mill‘. 


OWATONNA, MINN 


CANCERS CURED 
iw ithout the knife or loss of blood; 40 years’ 
| experience; satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
|for booklet of testimonials or call on Dr. 
| Wheeler, Globe Building, Minneapolis. 

















